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The money-belt in the corn-belt 
is REDBOOK, lowa 


Redbook families alone spent nearly 


$63,000,000 with Iowa retailers last 
year. They don’t stall around when 
it comes to spending, because Red- 
book families in Iowa have an aver- 
ige income of $3,613 after taxes. 
They spent over $14,000,000 for 
food. lowa drug stores took in over 


$2,400,000 Redbook 


from their 


customers, 


HIT EM WHERE 


When you figure the pro-rata cost 
of reaching this rich, free-spending 
market, it turns out to be $57 a page. 
Considering the fact that Redbook 
gives 100% coverage of these fam- 
ilies, our curiosity as to when you're 
going to order space in Redbook is 
somewhat pardonable. Are there any 
other facts you need to help you 


make the decision? 


mer we PD BOOK.U.S.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


THE BOOM OF YOUTH 


When people are 35 and under, they § 
don't hesitate to buy what they want. § 
More than half of the Redbook fam- 
ilies are in that age group. If you 
want your business to have the ¥ 
bloom of youth, expose it to the 
boom of youth—-the $6_ billion 
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In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Sunday Bulletin — first issue 
published February 9, 1947 
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What can you SELL 


j 
lo a couple 


of clifl-dwellers? 


Can you sell them a hot-water heater? Or a home freezer, a dozen 
squares of shingles, 10 gallons of paint or a kitchen sink?. . . You'll 
agree—most of the things made for homes can be sold only to people who 
have homes. And the BEST MARKET IS AMONG PEOPLE WHO 
OWN THEM. Do you know where to find these people? 71% of 
our subscribers own their own homes—way above the average 
for urban magazines, even the ones written for home makers. Farm 


families have what it takes to buy—28) billion dollars cash in- 


come, 19 billion dollars in savings. Remember too, they have 
23% MORE RETAIL BUYING POWER than urban families. 
Anyway you look at it, it’s a big market worth cultivating. We're 
BIGGEST in the country—and we don't get them all. Like to see 
the facts on farm retail buying power that won an American 
Marketing Association award? Just pick up your telephone! 
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Orders have been pouring into Ameri- 

ca's Woolen Worsted Textile Capital. So many 

orders that the American Woolen Company mills antici- 

pate operating at capacity throughout the year! This means 


steady salaries for thousands of textile workers . . . more dollars 


to be spent in Lawrence (city that already has an annual buying 
income of $99,067,000). This accumulated demand for woolen 


textiles can well turn into greater sales profits for you! 


Tell and sell through the Morning Eagle and Evening Tribune 
—only dailies published in the Greater Lawrence market. 
ABC over 36,000. 


The EAGLE = TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE INDUSTRY IM AMERICA) 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO.=- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


/ EV WOW) 
BE ONE OF YOUR BRIGHTER SALES AREAS 


/SUWLMG IOI 


Doe $4782 per family at retail compared with $2500 national average. 
Only SEVEN states have larger family RETAIL Sales. Send for 9th 
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THE A.A.A.A.* READER SURVEY 


REVEALS THAT: 


Daily and Sunday in Washington, D. C. 


You Reach More Men with The Star Than 


You Reach with any other Newspaper 


The Survey showed an estimated adult population of 1,065,400 of which 454% or 483,700 persons were men. 
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READ NO WEEKDAY WASHINGTON PAPER REGULARLY 


46.3% of the men—224,200 of ome they read The Evening Star on an average weekday—more than read any 


other Washington daily paper. 
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READ NO SUNDAY WASHINGTON PAPER REGULARLY 


53.6% of the men—259,600 of them—reported they read The Sunday Star on an average Sunday—more than read any 
other Washington paper. 
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reach 
—more people 


—more people with money to spend 
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er paper. 


FACTS NO. 1, 2, 3 AND 4 10 REMEMBER 
ABOUT THE WASHINGTON MARKET: 


Daily & Sunday in Washington, D. C., 


with The Star than you reach with any 
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KERMIT WILSON not only believes in and practices his philosophy of richer living, 
but he also spreads it to others through his county farm bureau and growers’ association. 


turn to Country Gentleman for Bé 


or 
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MENT 


Be#'ming, Better Living 


ithout the people of Agriculture, there could be no industrial 
America—there could be no nation of factories and big cities. For these 
27,000,000 people make possible our food and clothing and shelter. 

But their importance to the nation lies in something else, too—something 
deeper than material things. And nobody knows this better than Kermit 
Wilson, a Country Gentleman reader and citrus farmer of California. 

In Country Gentleman for October, Mr. Wilson expresses in words what 
is thought and felt by many another farmer . . . 

“The farmer’s job is not only to produce food for the nation, but moral 
fiber as well. 

“For generations farm children, when old enough, have migrated to the 
cities. They bring with them moral stability learned the hard way by 
bucking up against the unbeatable laws of nature. 

“They learn that stealing from the soil means poor crops. Livestock 
uncared for means poor quality. 

“The farmer can affect the thinking of the country for good or for bad. 

“He can sacrifice himself for the nation and turn over the land to the 
next. generation better than when he received it, or he can sacrifice his 
nation’s land for his own materialistic greed and self-interest. 

“He can give his children a positive philosophy of national service, or 
he can give them the ‘gimme’ outlook that has ruined empires all down 
through history. 

“The kind of thinking done by the farmer, when put into action, has a 
definite effect on the nation. 

“Most political, social and economic trends start in the rural areas and 
travel to the cities. 

“That is why what the farmer thinks and does is so important to his 
country.” 

This is what lies in the hearts and minds of the people of Agriculture— 
whose men ride roaring tractors . . . whose women cook and sew and 
brighten homes . . . whose children work and play, wonder at the croak of 
far-off frogs, and dream the dreams of youth. 

This is how one of them speaks in the seventh of Country Gentleman’s 
“Good Farming—Good Living” articles . . . a series designed to bring 
inspiration to the people of America who seek happiness from life on the land. 
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EVERYBODY WORKS on the Wilson 


place. Priscilla and David know how to milk 
—and can tote it. 


By 
ELEANOR WILSON believes in starting 


daughter’s housework education early, as in 
this cookie project. 


BOY SCOUTS of nearby areas are invited 
to make free use of Wilson land, wood, water 
—and oranges. 
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EVERYBODY WORKS on the Wilson 
place. Priscilla and David know how to milk 
—and can tote it. 


DAVID is learning to care for the trees. 
With this heater carrier his dad designed, 
one man does work of two. 


ELEANOR WILSON believes in starting a 
daughter’s housework education early, as in 
this cookie project. 


BOY SCOUTS of nearby areas are invited 
to make free use of Wilson land, wood, water 
—and oranges. 


THE CASE OF THE RAVING BEAUTY 


As one of Radio’s immortals is intent upon putting it 
—‘‘Leave us face it’—the American public is a sucker 
for a pretty face. (Surely you remember, during the 
recent holocaust, the bombardment of ““The Girls We'd 
Like ‘To Do Something—or—Other” with.) Beauty 
contests are a dime a dozen, though there’s been an alarm- 
ing trend recently to elect Misses America because they 
also had grey matter. Generally we try to keep Cheese- 
cake out .of our pages but recently we followed a Beauty 
Contest because it got tangled up in the realm of Big 
Business. 


The other day Abbott Kimball Co., Inc., which houses 
a raft of fashion accounts, summoned us to brag about 
the job they had done for Peggy Sage, in the promotion of 
her latest lipstick-nail polish color, ‘Raving Beauty.” The 
promotion job climaxed with the Beauty-Contest-to-end- 
all-Beauty-Contests. Kimball’s Miss Amos, a young lady 
whose habit of getting big things done is demonstrated 
by the fact that she recently found an apartment, hauled 
out the scrap book and took us on a tour. 


When Miss Sage dreamed up her latest color it had, as 
is the imperative of things like nail polish, to be given 
a name. This is very 
dificult, as you might 
imagine. There have 
been 8,962 nail polishes 
in the past ten years, 
and tacking a saleable 
handle on new ones is 
getting into the realm 
of the Fifth Dimen- 
sion. However, “Rav- 
ing Beauty” was finally 
chosen. ‘Then came the 
job of promoting the 
color. Kimball decided 
the name was too good 
a cue to flub—a 
Beauty Contest for a 
Raving Beauty was 
obviously in the cards. 
To all cosmetic depart- 
ments, independent 
drug stores and chain 
drug stores Kimball 
therefore mailed out 
contest entry blanks to 
be distributed — but 
only to the ladies who 
worked in those spe- 
cific places. The blanks 
gave full details of the 
contest, including prizes, mentioning that the purpose 
ot the whole thing was to conduct a search for the most 
beautiful girl in America. The sponsors were Peggy 
Sage, Photoplay Magazine and Paramount Pictures. Not 
just one, but six lucky little Raving Beauties were to hit 


HELLO Hollywood, goodbye buttons. 
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the jack pot, for there were to be first and second prix 
($150 for first, $50 for second) in each of the foreme. 


[hee Htusnane Stile, 


tioned greups. The grand prize, for the ultimate wine ® 
out of the three groups, was to be a trip to Hollywoh 


with all expenses, a screen test, and a whirl of partis 
up to and including dates with Van Johnson and othe 
gentleman of the screen conducive to swooning. 


Kimball was inundated by the deluge of replies. Eve; 
girl in America, it seemed to the ladies of the agene 
fancied herself a raving, tearing beauty. Pictures roll 
in from Walla Walla (honest!), Milo, Wisconsin a 
Stop Gap, New Mexico. They came in every guise a 
semblance of beauty. One vixen got herself up in: 
peep-through black nightie and had her picture taker 
(The office boys are still whistling.) Another beauty wa 
posed lying on a white bareskin (pardon . . . bearskir 
rug. Department stores, anxious to focus a bit of tk 
spotlight on themselves, rounded up any girl in the pla 
who wouldn’t actually frighten people and had the stor 
photog turn his camera on her. The Kimball girls le 
count after 5,000 pictures came in. Finally they decide 
The girl was practically under their noses. She workt 
in Stern’s department store, right here in little old Ne 
York, on 42nd Street. When we accused Miss Amos ¢ 
having spies sneak down there to look over the girl» 
advance she got Raving Beauty mad and said, “Oh, w 


did not, you nasty man!” She insists, and she looks lik® 
a girl who tells the truth sometimes, that Abbott Kimbil J 


and Peggy Sage were as surprised as the girl was. 


Naturally, with the luck agencies have about su 


things, the girl was a veritable Cinderella. She was I}¥ 


vear old Edwina Muehlberger and she worked in th 


Notions Department, selling—hold your hats—buttomf 


Furthermore she was a poor girl. . . . sole support of he 
Mother, sent herself through night school, went withou' 
platform wedgies when Baby Sister needed a new pa 
of Mary Janes. 


Well, readers, Peggy Sage sent Edwina to Hollywoo 
She had her picture taken with Van Johnson and Frati 


Sinatra. She looked plain bored. (P.S. Abbott Kimbil> 


sent the picture out with a caption, “How can a girl loo 


so bored?” and managed to reap a wild harvest of puby 
licity.) She had a screen test and at the moment thf 
If youre 
around these parts and you want to see a real, live 
“Raving Beauty,” walk through Bloomingdale's store sy 


‘ . , ™ . . ~*~ 
pause at the Cosmetic Counter. Edwina has kissed the to 


result is unknown. Then she came home. 


buttons goodbye. She’s now selling “Raving Beauty. 


HOW TO GET PLASTERED... 

Creative plaster, that is, is an art form as old 4 
Pompeii. But it took a young New Yorker to give !t 
twist and start a whole new trend of interior decoratio 
Nowadays you'll see handsome plaster tables in sma 
New York night clubs, painted and marbleized and loo 
ing like anything from wood to glass. Practically 10 
breakable, too. Or look over your head in any sma! 
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—...but what about CONSUMPTION? 
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Here’s one way to know the FACTS! 
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girl» 
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oks lve Factory orders down, down 

‘imbll.. . week after week? ... 
} Enough to worry anyone! 

it sul Butdoes it mean that consumers 

was ISB are switching away from your 

in th brand? Or that they are buying 

Dutton less of this kind of product? Or 

t of ht only that some retail sales. are 

withou being made out of inventory? 

w PE You can’t tell from your order 

books! Nor even from any sort 

vwoof, ©! Survey which attempts to fill in 

 Franig, “ends from consumer memory. 

Kimball, The right answer can be worth 

irl lool, big money! And the J. Walter 

of pulp, Thompson Consumer Panel can 

ent thy) supply the FACTS, and supply 

you { them before it is too late. 

al, lve Its monthly reports, with charts 

ore a" Such as that above, are active 

sed f » ‘ools for management! 

_ » They can help avoid wasteful 
) deals aimed at non-existent sales 
p slumps. They can warn when in- 

old 4 Yentories are dangerously low. 

ive it ® They telegraph a real slowdown 

oratio’® Of consumer buying long before 

1 smaii trade orders show it. | 

ms 7 Pc JWT Panel reports give 

7 an tients an up-to-the-minute sum- 

mary of consumer facts every 30 

EMEN : 
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days. They help answer such ques- 
tions as** How loyal are our custom- 
ers?”, or “Are we getting REPEAT 
sales?”’ or **What is our share-of- 
market by REGIONS?” They help 
management make the right 
decisions! 

And competition cannot match 
this vital information; if is avail- 
able to one manufacturer only in 
each product field. 


A continuing picture of daily 
purchases in 5000 typical families 


The JWT Consumer Panel is nor 
a “Snap-shot,” one-time survey 
not a once-a-month recall 
survey depending on consumer 
memory! Its reports are based on 
a continuing written record of 
every purchase (of the products 
included), wherever and whenever 
made. Its sample is a scientific 
cross-section of all areas and all 
types of people in the U. S. 
The Consumer Panel is only one 
of the many unusual services avail- 
able to our clients. May we tell 
you more about it? No obligation, 
of course. J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


of consumer habits 


Like a “motion picture” 


The JWT CONSUMER PANEL 


offers these 17 unique advantages 


Monthly reports show consumer purchases ef product 
1. for the entire country 
2. by regions, to fit your sales setup 
3. by income groups 
Reports can show promptly consumer purchases. . . 
4. divided between urhan and rural 
5. by city-size groups 
6. by age groups 
7. Reports also show consumer purchases of 
competitive products, and 
8. Reasons for brand selection, and 
9. Degree of brand loyalty, and 
10. Who uses vs. who buys the product, and 
11. Relative importance of principal uses, and 
12. Relation between factory sales and consumption. 
13. Monthly summaries within 30 days! 
14. Complete interpretation of data. 
15. Case histories—the continuous matched sample. 
16. Low cost. 
17. Exclusive use in each product field. 


There are 22 J. Walter Thompson offices 
strategically located throughout the world... . 
In North America: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto, and the Latin- 
American Division in New York. . . . /n South 
America: Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Riode Janeiro, 
Santiago..../n: London, Antwerp, Johannesburg, 
Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne. 
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LATEST DATA 
ON NORTHEASTERN 
NEW JERSEY: 


450,462 
MORE 
PEOPLE! 


3,433,536 in °47 
2,982,854 in °40 


459,978 
MORE 
EMPLOYED! 


1,505,376 in °47 
1,149,398 in °40 


INDISPENSABLE IN AN 
INDISPENSABLE MARKET! 


bistro. The roccoco chandelier which looks like pickle 
pine is plaster. So are the tall columnar lamps and th, 
black iron mantlepiece which looks authentically Yj, 
torian. ‘Ten chances to one they were all made in th 
workshop of Edward Krumpe, an Illinois lad who ar 
his start because he couldn’t find a job. Now orders poy 
into his place from Honolulu, South Africa, Arkans 
and, yes Tel Aviv! 


Back in the depression Krumpe, who had studied & 
sign at Bradley University and Parsons School of Desig 
was wearing out his last pair of shoes trying to get a jo 
—any job. To keep the wolf from his door he mat 
up a batch of plaster, tore up some old burlap sacks fy 
reinforcement and made a group of small plaster cherub 
Then he borrowed some money and advertised them ;: 
decorating magazines, with a picture of his artistry, 5 
business was born, and Krumpe took it from there, |: 
didn’t take him long, however, to realize that if he wa 
going to make anything of a living out of plaster he! 
have to make a variety of plaster accessories. And he! 
have to overcome plaster’s unfortunate disposition t 
breakage. Gradually over the years he’s discovered way 
of re-inforcing his work until it is so solid it will with 
stand anything wood will. And in addition to the plaste 
cherubs (which he still makes) he has a line which ir. 
cludes the chandeliers—the Ford Theatre in Baltimor 
commissioned him to make them one which measure 
15 feet in diameter—lamps, mirrors, sconces, column 
(which he turns into indirect lighting fixtures) and table 
of all sizes. Anything he makes can be painted to matd 
any color scheme or to simulate paper, marble, or wood 


While Krumpe makes stock items, always available, lx 
is constantly being consulted by architects, builders ani 
interior decorators for special jobs. In New York man 
companies, who are beginning to realize the important 
of attractive offices and reception rooms, bring him i 
to give a face-lifting to their tired rooms. And sont 
individuals, who pass his interesting shop and get ides 
place orders for special things. Notable among these wa 
the lady who wanted a plaster Panther, life-size, mate} 
for her bar. She also wanted it in three sections! Why sh} 
didn’t say. Then there was the celebrity, who mus! 
unfortunately, remain nameless, who ordered a larg‘ 
plaster clock installed on the ceiling of her bedroom 
She says it keeps beautiful time. 


Krumpe has 16 men working in the shop. Each is 
skilled craftsman and nearly all of them have specialties 
For instance there’s one old gentleman who is a skille’ 
carver. He did much of the beautiful hand carving © 
the recently embellished St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Fit 
Avenue. Another is an expert molder. Some do speci 
work fitting odd shapes (as in the chandeliers) togethe'f 


When you watch the beginnings of a plaster sconc 
you might think you’d strayed into a bakery and we" 
watching someone make a wedding cake. The wet plaste) 
is spread over. an entire surface to the thickness desirt’y 
then a mold, with a thick glue solution, which feels ay 
looks like sponge rubber, is placed over it. After it § 
dry the two sections are separated and you have thy 
hollow sconce. 


It’s quite understandable, after seeing the perfectio 
which goes into each piece of Krumpe’s work, that he 
has brought plaster into the home for purposes othe 
than walls and ceiling. And he says it’s only the 
beginning. 
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Worried about soaring sales costs? Many ad- 
vertisers are. But lots of them are finding the 
clue to lower costs, more stable profits, by 
looking at markets locally—one by one—in- 
stead of in the mass. 


A top life insurance company found, for 
instance, that 81.9% of its advertising dollars 
were going into 45 states that produce only 
93.7% of its customers—while only three 
states provide 46.3%, or nearly half, of all 
the policyholders on its books. 


Buxvewu of A Mvertising 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


Why? Simply that markets are different 
because people are different. Their only com- 
mon denominator is that every sale you make 
is a local transaction between a local cus- 
tomer and a local dealer or agent. 


That’s what makes newspaper advertising 
so useful an answer to today’s problem of 
cutting sales costs. With newspapers, you get 
precision control. You go after sales where 
and when you can get them most easily, most 
profitably. 


Today, our business analysis staff can offer 
you many important local facts to help make 
your advertising and selling more efficient. 
Why not ask for their help today? 


3 - ; 
nly thal *70 Lexington Ave N.Y. 17, Caledonia 5-8575 * 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, State 868! * 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 8530 
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prepared by the Bureau of Advertising and published by The Indianapolis News in the interest of mure eieciive aavertising 


Good Housekeeping 


has retained the services of 


eAmos ‘Parrish & (company 


as Merchandising 


Consultants 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW SWINGS RECORD 
PROMOTION FOR VICTOR RECORDS! 


IT’S ONLY NATURAL, SINCE 


does the magnetism 
of local entertainment news draw people 


to your advertising 


can you sponsor such 
a star-studded cast of writers and artists 
MU can you pick your 
markets—from 1 to 10—exactly as 


you like 


is advertising so rig- 
idly limited to assure you spotlight 
visibility 


1947 


From Teen-agers to Dodderers, Pictorial 
Review swings the power for record- 
breaking promotions. Here’s the proof. 


United Artists advertised ‘“The Fabulous 
Dorseys” coast to coast in Pictorial 
Review. In Pittsburg, Pa., Hamburg 
Bros., one of America’s foremost ap- 
pliance distributors, ran a tie-in ad on 
Tommy Dorsey records by R.C.A. Vic- 
tor. Results? 
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Let Hamburg Brothers take it from 
here — 

“To my mind, this ad was one of the 
most successful in our entire series run 
todate...In fact, we had acomplete sell- 
out on Monday, although we looked 
forward to a week-long promotion”. 


There’s the proof! If you want to swing 
a “record” promotion. . . Pictorial 
Review swings the selling power in 10 
major market areas in the country! 


1) __s From coast to coast 


= 


view 


covering 10 major markets through the Sunday issues of 


New York Journal-American 
Baltimore American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Detroit Times 
Chicago Herald-American 
*Milwaukee Sentinel 


Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Boston Advertiser 


(*Milwaukee Sentinel represented for Pictorial Review only) 


4 HEARST PUBLICATION REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
OCTOBER |, 


The Station for GOOD SPORTS 
2 mmr 


WGAR now 

son of Cleve 

broadcasts wit 

sive sports series --* 
play accoun 

Browns football games: 


In addition to WGAR’s complete 
sports coverage throughout the 
week, the popular Cleveland 
Browns coach brings inside 
stories to WGEAR listeners every 
Thursday. 


THE COLLEGE GAME OF 
THE WEEK BROADCAST 
BY VAN PATRICK 


A play-by-play description of 
the outstanding college game © 
each week directly from the play- 
ing field, every Saturday. 


cl oe | 
EVELAND’S FRIENDLY STATION 


GA 


WATTS 


Edward Petry 
y, National Representatives 
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NEWS REEL 


D. L. STREET 


A director of Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., is 
elected vice-president and controller of sales and 
is appointed to the company's executive committee. 


JOHN E. MUHLFELD 


Named general sales manager of Pan American 
World Airways, he has been traffic manager of the 
Latin American Division for the past year and a half. 


HAROLD E. BLACKBURN 


Appointed to the newly created post of field sales 
manager for Telechron, Inc., he has been with the 
firm for over 18 years in various sales capacities. 


LUKE HARRIS 


In both military and civilian aviation for 30 years, 
is elected a director and vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. 


MEADE JOHNSON 


With Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 20 years, is 
promoted from marketing manager to general sales 
manager of the Stamford Division, Stamford, Conn. 


J. H. BAGLEY 


Former assistant sales manager of the Western Divi- 
sion of Gerber Products Co. is promoted to gen- 
eral sales manager of the baby foods organization. 


HOMER REPLOGLE 
As the newly appointed general sales manager of 


American Home Foods, Inc., he moves up from serv- 
ing as the company's national accounts manager. 


RUSSELL WILKS 


Former manager of publicity of the United States 
Rubber Co. is appointed public relations director, 
Ss it is announced by Herbert E. Smith, president. 
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It’s almost safe to say that every industrial 
firm catalogs its product information at 
least once each year. And, all things con- 
sidered equal, competition on the desks 
of industrial designers, engineers and pro- 
duction men (your best prospects) is keen 
—and confusing. 


But Reinhold offers you the head start 
which can boom your catalog’s use — by 
distributing it through 15,000 copies of 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG to 
12,000 rated process industries plants... 
or in the metalworking field through 
15,000 copies of METAL INDUSTRIES 
CATALOG to 9,500 top plants—not to 
mention consultants, government, etc. 


In this way you get and keep your prod- 


ucts’ stories in the busy hands of those 
men who are designing and engineering — 
and specifying and buying. You get accu- 
rate distribution through the efforts of our 
Distribution Department. You get perma- 
nence for your catalog because it is avail- 
able in bound form. You get use of your 
catalog because Reinhold merchandises it 
(and any specification changes you may 
make) through quarterly supplements. 
You get a mailing list of over 20,000 
names which represent the heart of buying 
power in your immediate sales territories. 


This total service makes up a cataloging 
job which will keep you out ahead when- 
ever and wherever sales are made during 
the coming year. Any Reinhold represen- 
tative will be glad to get you started now. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG * METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA ¢ CLEVELAND * SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « BUFFALO 


Publishers of Materials & Methods, Progressive Architecture-Pencil Points. 
Advertising Management for American Chemical Society Publications. 
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Can you sell to the Baking Industry? 


This may help you find a profitable 


If you have equipment, ingredients or services bakers 
can use, you will find this depression-proof, year 
‘round market easy to reach and able to buy in size- 
able quantity. Its daily cash business totals well over 
2 billion dollars a year. 


Bakeries Thrive Where Population Is Concentrated 


You will find bakeries concentrated in the densest 
areas of population. A baker can do a good business 
with 1,000 New York City neighbors, but he would 
have hard going in a sparsely settled community 
with a widely scattered population of 5,000. 


The Baking Industry ‘’Center of Population” 


The geographical center of our country’s population 
is near Carlisle, Indiana. The “center of population” 
of this country’s bakeries is Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Actually, more than 70% of the baking business is 
done in just 14 states. 

This concentration means that it costs you less in 
sales expense to cover the industry adequately. Un- 
doubtedly, your own sales offices are located in the 


bigger centers, too. 
Concentrated Coverage Where It Counts Most 


The 1939 Census listed 18,399 bakeries doing over 
$5,000 per year. A 1945 Department of Labor study 
showed 3,590 with 8 or more employees. The De- 
partment of Commerce estimates as of September, 
1947, that 9,000 bakers do 80% of the business. 
Due to this concentration of buying power, as well 
as geographical concentration, Bakers Weekly fol- 
lows a highly selective circulation policy. It delivers 
13,000 net paid (ABC) for intensive coverage of and 
penetration in the approximately 10,000 bakeries 
which do over 90% of the total annual business. 


45 West 45th St., New York 19, 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Practical Help from Bakers Weekly Editors 
The editorial staff is ready and willing to help you 
explore this attractive market. It has had some 28 
years of experience in determining the salability of 
products to this industry. 

The Bakers Weekly Laboratory and Experimental 
Bakery ofters practical help in testing the adaptabil- 
ity of your product for bakery use. 

Such editorial help extends to determine an 
equally practical sales and advertising approach to 
save you time and money in establishing your prod- 
ucts with worth-while bakery customers. 

Advertisers are furnished without charge the Bak- 
ers Weekly Selected Directory of Bakeries which 
lists 4,468 plants doing over $50,000 business per 
year—an excellent prospect list of able-to-buy 
bakeries for personal calls and direct mail. 

The editors find baking companies more than ever 
responsive to help in improving the quality of their 
bakery products at lower production and sales costs. 

You will find bakeries equally responsive to your 
advertising in Bakers Weekly that has the same con- 
structive objective: better quality at lower cost. 

Can you sell it to the Baking Industry? We will be 
glad to contribute our experience in helping you de- 
termine if this is a market for you, and, if so, how 
to sell to it profitably. 


A Profitable First-Step to Take: 
If you do not have a copy of the 
study, The Baking Industry and 
How to Sell It, write us, today. 
> 


AMERICAN TRADE PUBLISHING CO., INC., PUBLISHERS OF BAKERS —.. AND THE CRACKER ss 
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‘ Cincinnati makes a lot of soap. Everyone but 
al - little boys thinks that’s swell. For grimy little 
| ears and lovely faces; for family washes and 
l- ° ‘ dainty laces—the world works up a pretty 
e big lather with soap from the Queen City. 
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le- More soaps of all kinds simmer in Cincy a Advertisers clean-up in the Cincinnati market by 
than any other place. Yet the suds and bubble o — the Times-Star—their first choice in Cincinnati. 
Ww industry accounts for only part of the oaring sales keep them very happy. Singing in 
Cincinnati market’s heavy coin. The Cincinnati . your shower comes naturally when you remember this 
market is as appealing as a beauty bath. ° inseparable pair . . . Cincinnati and the Times-Star. 


CINCINNATI 


Member of the American Newspaper Advertising Network : B tl 
Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WKRC and WCTS 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
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better 
than 
one! 


This 
dynamic 
@ Speaker 
@ Author 
@ Publicist 
@ Counselor 


with an international reputa- 
tion and 25-year vital business 
background is at your service. 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 
Management Consultant 
Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Deticious NATURAL 
AGED CHEESE 
by CHEESE-of-the-MONTH 


This year give your friends, clients 
and customers a surprise cheese treat 
each month. We send monthly in your 
name about 2 pounds of the finest 
cheeses available — attractively 
boxed — prepaid. Sure to bring you 
yeor around thanks. 


6 month plan 
9 month plan 
12 month plan 


Write for full particulars 
CHEESE-of-the MONTH, Inc. 


Room 200 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Allopath: A gentleman of the old 
school. 
e 


‘There is no truth in the rumor that 
owners of dogs will be required to 
pay a pole-tax. 

e 

Not living in the Philadelphia 
area, you wouldn’t know about 
“Doan-Calhoun, the Chevrolet Ty- 
coon.” 

* 


“He grinned, leaned across the 
counter and hissed: ‘Yuh got me, 
Kid’.”—Don Fairbairn, in the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. As F. P. A. used 
to say, try that on your hisser. 


The Promotion Department of 
Time comes up with “semi-feminec- 
tomy.” (Sawing a woman in half.) 


I’m glad to be on the promotion- 
list of The American Magazine, too. 
To tie-up with the article, ‘Look 
Who's Cooking,’ the mag sent a 
packet of recipes by members of The 
Society of Amateur Chefs. You 
might like Bruce Barton’s ‘Yankee 
Noodle Dandy,” Bob Ripley’s Deep- 
Dish Bluberry Pie, or Otto Soglow’s 
Cranberry Sauce. 

* 

You can spend more than $425 
for a G-E radio-phonograph console, 
but I doubt that you can get more 
than in Model 417. It brings depths 
of overtones from my old records I 
didn’t know were on them. They tell 
me Philadelphia radio stations 
snapped-up the first six of them that 
came into the town. 


Nir—“You say her doctor told her 
to cut-down on her cigarettes?” 
Wit—“Yeah; he said she was 


becoming a smoking ruin.” 


fast 


On Los Feliz Boulevard in Los 
Angeles, replete with antique shops, 


fruit-stands, and hit-or-miss eating. 
places, one hot-dog stand is named 
“Forever ’Amburg,” according to our 
Coast correspondent, Jim Collins, 


Another Jim (Jim Morrow), dur. 
ing the heat of last Summer, fooled 
around with a slogan for the Boyer. 
town Burial Casket: “We fence you 
in, but good. Yes, Siree, we box 
your years.” Recovering rapidly, he 
relays a quickie on how MacPherson 
spent his vacation: He stayed home 
and let his mind wander. 

. 
HEADLINE PARADE 

Are your clothes getting compliments 

—or just getting by?—/wvory Flakes. 


Your bust-line is 
Model Brassieres. 


Cool millions from hot water.—Bundy 
Tubing. 


your age-line— 


How to coddle a carload of eggs— 
Timken. 
Just the ticket for your type of person! 
—Pullman Company. 

Ever wish you were Aladdin?—U, § 
Savings Bonds. 

Home is where 
Western Pines. 


the hearth is.—Th 
Castor oil is good medicine for the 
paint industry.—‘The Armstrong Paint- 
Pet.” 
The 
lamp. 
A wise dog feels it in 
Gaines Dog-Meal. 


lamp that cools!—Walton Fas- 


his bones.— 


Lew Conarroe sends a couple of 
passages that were deleted from his 
book, “Off My Sea-Chest:” ‘Many 
an ex-Reservist’s wife, to her sorrow, 
knows all about the naval herarchy” 
... “During the war, many a WAVE 
suffered at the hands of Regular 
Wives, who invented fictions about 
her and passed them around as the 


gossiple truth.” 
e 


Browsing through a farm-paper, ! 
came upon a new (to me) term: 
“Tramp-iron.” It’s waste-metal that 
finds its way into feedstuffs, and 1s 
combed out by an electric magnet 4 7 
the grain rides beneath on a conveyor 


belt. 


Bob Taylor defines diplomacy 4 F 
“The art of letting the buyer have | 
your way.” And tact as “Making 4 
salesman feel good without giving § 
him an order.” 

7 


The same correspondent tells me § 
about the sales manager who Wa § 
lecturing his staff on post-war sales § 
practices, including the virtues %F 
economy in the swindle-sheet. 

“What's the biggest item on your 
expense-account 2” he asked a bright 
eyed youngster in the front row. 
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ANOTHER YANKEE JOINS THE QUARTER CENTURY CLUB 


a) A pioneer New England radio station and one of 
by: the original stations of The Yankee Network, serving 
ret a5 | Providence and Rhode Island for twenty-five years. 
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by THE YANKEE NETWORK, INC. 
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MENT 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. Represented Nationally by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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Space buyers are familiar with the 
pattern of sales patter put forth by 
newspapers in the runner-up position 
—‘“We reach a selected audience... 
our readers are in the money ... etc., 
etc.” 


Perhaps in some cities these well- 
worn bromides contain an element of 
truth. But in Washington the large ag- 
gregation of workers affiliated with 
the Federal Government has created 
one big middle-income city. 


Nothing succeeds like circulation, 


BIG circulation, we mean. 


Fe_..2-— (Derr 


Editor and Publisher 


Cimes & Herald 


FIRST IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


260,912 Net Paid CIRCULATION 
Star, 214,212 — Post, 165,554 — News, 109,267 


National Representative: GEO. A. MCDEVITT Co, 


“Hotels, Sir,” the salesmen replied, 
“Well, beginning Monday mom. 
ing,” went on the sales manager, 


“don’t buy any more hotels.” 
. 


This year, for the first time in jts 
history, the dairy industry hit a high 
of $3 billion in ice-cream sales. Most 
of it was the old standby, vanilla, 

* 


Few phrases have hung on longer 
than “a twist of the wrist,” which 
I somehow attribute to Alfred Ste. 
phen Bryan, the “Beaunash”’ of the 
theater-programs. A _ runner-up js 
“taste-thrill,’ which I gave t 


Armour Ham some 15 years ago. 
7 


A worm merely turns, but a book- 


worm turns the pages. 


As economists see it, the only re- 
cession we have to fear is one where 


teeth meet gums. 


Crystal-gazers are often wrong, but 
an electrician always knows what's 
watt. 

- 


An ad of 50 years ago presented 
“Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Con- 
plexion-Soap.” Ah, yes; arsenic and 
old face. 

7 


I'll vote for any party that has a 
national lottery plank in its platform. 
That’s a promise. 

o 

Seems odd to hear kids whistling 
and humming songs that were around 
30 years ago and more . . . “When 
You Were Sweet Sixteen” ... “I F 
Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now’ 
... “Peg of My Heart”. . . and 
others. When they revive “My 
Sweetheart’s the Man in the Moon,” 
I shall have heard everything. 

= 


Neatest Trick of the Week Dep't: 
“Before there can be hope of seeing 
eye-to-eye with the Russians, it will 
be necessary at least to look in the 
same direction.”—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 

* 

My new neighbor is named 
“Land,” and, when I get to know & 
him better, I may suggest he call his § 
place: ‘“Land’s End.” 

. 

They make Swiss cheese (Swiss J 
type, at any rate) in Wisconsin, and 
Jack Lutz wonders why they dont 
call it “Wiss cheese.” 

o 

One invention this writer could 
do without is a modern motorcycle, 
lighted-up like a juke-box, and sound- 
ing like the invasion of Saipan. 
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Stores reached by Department Store 
Economist now sell approximately ONE 
BILLION DOLLARS worth of men’s wear 
... yet the potential market is even larger. 
Look at these figures uncovered in a recent 
63% of the 
handle men’s clothing; 81%, men’s furnish- 


Economist survey: stores 
ings; 68%, hats and caps; 70%, men’s work 


clothes; and 64%, men’s jewelry. 


What can be done to close this gap... 
to put the power of smart department store 
merchandising 100% behind men’s wear 
lines? Economist editors are now crusading 
toward that end ... piling up fact and 
opinion to strengthen the drive toward 
more powerful promotion of men’s wear by 
department stores. 


\ Laks 
\\ 
~ _ 


SS ~~ oo & 
WEAR 


But they need help. . 


. your help, if you, 
too, want more stores to stock and push 
men’s wear aggressively. Through hard- 
hitting, consistent Economist advertising 
you can reach and influence the department 
store market on the only level where major 
decisions are born. You can reach and in- 
fluence the entire management team. . 

put the concerted power of the nation’s 
smartest merchandisers behind your own 


sales effort ... help to close the gap between 
70% and 100% support of your products 
by the nation’s leading department stores. 


100 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 17, N, Y.; 56th and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA.; 29 East Madison 
Street, CHICAGO 2, ILL.; 10 High Street, BOSTON 10, MASS.; Rhodes-Haverty Building, ATLANTA 3, GA. WEST 
COAST: Garfield Building, LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.; Russ Building, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
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What a stupendous mar- 
ket “‘editorial screening” 
provides for hand lotions! 
In BH&G homes, there are 
some 292,500,000 stacks 
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This young couple is standing on a screen. 


That screen is a symbol — a symbol of what 


a good magazine should do. 


It should do a job of screening readers — 
because readers are a market. 


And the way to make sure that the best pros- 
pects in a market do not get away is to know 
how the screening job was done by any maga- 
zine that goes on your list. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


families. 


concentrates on 


It concentrates on the better families 


people 


interested in better living in better homes. 


It screens its readership by sticking 100% to 


service information the kind of editorial 


content that people need and want for better 
living in better homes. 


And how well has our screening succeeded? 


First it has built a circulation that tops 
3.000.000. 
Second it has attracted families who pay 


more for their homes, have more rooms per 
person, more new refrigerators, more prompt 
repairs — more of everything that makes a 
better home — than even their neighbors in 
the same block. 

Three million circulation — to such families 
as these — is too good to pass up. 


Get the whole story of “editorial screening” 


from your BH&G representative. 


hetler flomes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIQ, oveR 3,000,006 


Mths list Sore Maguge 
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Mr. Ned Wallace speaks from plenty of experience. 
“The way to orders is through the open door of the 
Purchasing Agent. I always make sure the Purchasing 
Agent has complete details on my products.” 

And Mr. Wallace is right. The P.A. is the real 
power in today’s buying. That's why increasing 
numbers of alert sales managers are concentrating 
on selling the Purchasing Agent — seeing that he is 
thoroughly, accurately and continuously informed. 

In Purchasing you have an OPEN DOOR TO P.A.’s con- 
trolling 85% of industry’s purchases. Where could 
you find a greater concentration of industrial buying 
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NED WALLAc 


WETLAND By 
FACTORY SALES REPRESE ILDING 


VELAND 15, OHIO 


NE: MAIN 8431 
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Ned Wallace, right, District Representative, Towmotor Corp., 
describing lift trucks to Ralph Stranagward, Director of Purchases, 
Forest City Foundries, Cleveland. 


P.A.’s OPEN DOOR...WAY TO ORDERS 


power in America? Purchasing is the P.A.’s own 
trade paper. It is the one magazine he is sure to get, 
read, and depend on. It is the one place your adver- 
tisement is sure to catch his eye. That’s why 
Purchasing belongs on every well-balanced adver- 
tising schedule. 

Make sure you’re not missing out on Purchasing’s 
OPEN DOOR TO P.A.’s everywhere. Write for details 
today. Purchasing. 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Offices in Chicago, Cleveland & Los Angeles. 
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Unless you own a mint, you have 
simply got to depend on pace 
setters to lead the public to your 


product or to your way of 
thinking. 


There is no easier or more in- 
expensive way to reach America’s 
pace setters than to advertise in 
THE ROTARIAN. 


Here you appeal to a quarter 
million pace setters in some 4,000 
communities—each selected and 
elected as a leader in his field and 
in his community by men who 


hadorship dnowattion 


* Rotarian 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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exporting canned milk products 


“County Data Book" 


Is the so-called “County Data 
Book” of value to sales man- 
agers? 


This book (440 pages) is actually 
a supplement to the ‘Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States,” compiled 
by Census Bureau and now on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 
$2.75. It is more valuable to sales 
and advertising men because the ab- 
stract deals in national totals, while 
the data book breaks down distribu- 
tion, manufacturing, housing, labor, 
population and other significant facts 
for 3,000 different counties. 

It is one of the best guides avail- 
able to show the impact of wartime 
population shift, construction, con- 
tracts, etc. Data is included from the 
1945 Census of Agriculture; bond 
sales and bank deposits for 1944; 
population estimates as of 1943 based 
on ration registrations, telephones in 
use and other criteria of that period ; 
plus 80 or more other significant fac- 
tors for each county based largely 
on the 1939 and 1940 Censuses. 


FTC Power 


Recent reports say FTC has 
ordered a large company to 
“readjust” its export business. 
Where does it get such power? 


‘This was the case of General Milk 
Co., Inc., New York City, of which 
Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, and Carna- 
tion Co., Milwaukee, are stockhold- 
ers. General Milk was organized 
under the Export Trade Act (Webb- 
Pomerene Law) for the purpose of 
and 
thus comes under the purview of 
FTC as set forth in that law. 

So long as General Milk is operat- 
ing under this Act, the Commission 
ruled, it should hold no stock or other 
beneficial interest in companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of milk 
products in foreign countries or in the 
sale of milk products of non-Ameri- 
can origin. FTC told the corporation 
to divest itself of the stock it owns 
in such foreign enterprises, some of 
them wholly-owned subsidiaries, and 
to rescind all existing agreements 


growing out of its affiliations with 
such companies, unless it elects to 
withdraw as an export trade associa- 
tion qualifying under the terms of 
the Export Trade Act.* FTC issued 
its recommendations after conceding 
that the record indicates the corpora- 
tion’s “good faith” with respect to its 
activities in the field of foreign prod- 
ucts. 


Check on FTC Orders 
What kind of check is made 


on compliance with FTC orders 
and stipulations ? 


When a cease and desist order is 
issued or a business firm enters a stip- 
ulation agreeing to discontinue ques 
tioned practices, Federal Trade Com- 
mission requires within 60 days a 
written report setting forth in detail 
the manner and form in which they 
have complied with the order or stipu- 
lation. However, if the respondent 
files a petition for review in a circuit 
court of appeals during the 60-day 
period, the time for filing report of 
compliance will begin to run de novo 
from the final judicial determination. 

Where an order prevents the use 
of a false advertisement of a food, 
drug, device or cosmetic which may 
be injurious to health, an interim 
report stating whether and how re- 
spondents intend to comply must be 
filed within 10 days. 

Within its own 
Commission may require any respond- 
ent where orders or stipulations are 
involved, to file further reports from 
time to time certifying the details of 
compliance. 


Government Buying 


What is the best way for small 
suppliers and manufacturers (0 
find out what the Government is 
buying P 

Under an effective program worked 
out by the Department of Commerce, 
any firm may now learn what the 
Government is buying, where bids 
* The Export Trade Act, subject to speci 
fied limitations, grants immunity from the 


anti-trust laws to associations “enga 
solely in export trade.” 
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To buy farm markets, you have to buy farmers. Getting a lot 
of farmers per dollar is important. Getting substantial farmers 


to for your money is even more important because these are the 
; people who best can buy what you sell. In production and 
ad income per acre, Iowa farmers stand at the head of the 


7 list. Earnings per farm in Iowa are better than double 
ts the national average. Among the successful and 
4. 


prosperous farmers in Iowa, the most successful, the 
most prosperous are regular subscribers to Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Wallaces’ not only 
le gives you the nation’s finest farmers in quantity 
—it gives the cream of a quality market. 
Reach the top 90% of America’s top farmers 
p- with the farm business paper they read. 


it WALLACES’ FARMER 
-| @ad 1OWA HOMESTEAD 


it DES MOINES, IOWA 


ay Dante M. Pierce, Publisher 
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INCREASE YOUR 


SALES 14.6%** 
WITH 


ARTKRAFT® 
DEALER SIGNS 


Since they continue working years 
after they have paid for themselves 

by investing only 10% of your 
advertising few. annually in 
dealer signs, the fifth year you have 
the equivalent of an appropriation 
144 times as great as your actual 
expenditure. 


For more than a quarter century 
we have regularly served leading 
merchandisers including Westing- 
house, Frigidaire, Delco-Heat, Kel- 
vinator, Shell, A & P, Pittsburgh 
Paints, Lowe Brothers Paints, du 
Pont and many others. Learn why. 
Write today for literature and in- 
structions on how to set up a suc- 
cessful dealer sign program. 


Division of Artk 
1000 E. Kibby Street 


THE FINEST SIGNS 


EVER PRODUCED AT 
THE LOWEST COST 
IN HISTORY 


Certified audited records show Art- 
kraft* signs to be 999/1000 perfect 
over a period of years. Exclusive 
Underwriter approved features in- 
clude: 


* Porcel-M-Bos’d letters raised out of 
heavy sheet steel. 75% more attrac- 
tive and legible. 


e All-welded 


construction, 


¢ Bonderized and baked synthetic enamel 
or porcelain finish, 

* No exposed bolts. 

¢ Removable streamlined front end per- 
mits access to sign for servicing with- 
out use of tools, 


¢ Rugged copper bus bar replaces ordin- 
ary cable. 

¢ The first positive tube mounting, Tube 
sections rest on (not against) tube 
supports. This provides a definite 
centering where tubes enter the sign, 
and makes unsightly bushings unneces- 
sary. 

¢ A heavy duty phosphor bronze spring 
clip on the end of the electrode has a 
fork-like end opening for positive con- 
tact with the bus bar and easier re- 
moval for service. 

* Cold cathode fluorescent tube grid il- 
luminates dealer’s name panel, elimin- 
ating lamp replacements. 


electro-galvanized frame 


raft* Manufacturing Corporation 


Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ——— 
THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Y/ 


SIGNS OF 
LONG LIFE* 


FOR ( 
QUANTITY 
BUYERS 


1000 E. Kibby St. 


Please send, withou 


NAME 
*Trademarks Reg. U. 8S. 
Pat. Off. FIRM 
**Proved by actual audit- 
ed research. ME. stavcdéseente 
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THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE ARTKRAFT* 
Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


SIGN COMPANY 


. Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


t obligation, details on Artkraft* signs. 


) We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs. 


) We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos’d s‘ore front s gns. 


are taken, and what the requiremem, 
are from any of the Departmen, 
field offices. This is done thro 

Commerce’s Office of Small Businey 
now headed by J. L. Kelly. 
office has a special staff called th 
Procurement and Contract Assistang 
Section, headed by B. K. Slaughte 
(formerly of the old Smaller Wy 
Plants Corp.). It keeps in constay 
touch with all Federal procureme, 
agencies as well as the importay 
Treasury Department’s Bureau ¢ 
of Federal Supply, and passes curren 
information to all field offices, whic 
in turn will work with the supplies 
The Government is now placing » 
proximately 55% of its purchase cop- 
tracts with so-called small busines 
firms—those employing 500 or les 
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Farm Earnings 


Is there any drop in earning 
of farmers? 


Farmers’ income is up 21% ove 
1946 to an all-time top, the Burea 
of Agricultural Economics reports. 

For the first 8 months of this year 
total cash receipts of farmers wer 
about $17,400,000,000. For the first 
six months of this year, farm income 
was 35% above the first six months 
of 1946. 

For the first 8 months, the increas 
dropped to 21%. ‘““The average fam 
operator realized a net income @ 
$2,541 in 1946...” In 1945, th 
average was $2,140. 

However, the farm laborer dos 
not yet approximate the income @ 
the industry worker. The average 
farm worker in 1946 earned $1,741, 
while employed workers in industry 
averaged $2,238. Farm operating & 
penses are 16% over a year ago: 


Sellers’ Market for Cars 


How long will the sellers’ mar 
ket apply to cars? 


The present strong sellers’ market : 
for passenger cars and automotivt 
equipment will probably continue for 
another two and possibly three yeals 
auto makers and Washington offi 
agree. 

Production of cars and trucks thi 
year is predicted at 4,100,000 and 
for 1948 at 5,000,000. 

The sellers’ truck market is & 
pected to end sooner than that @ 
pleasure cars—perhaps this year. 

In the meantime, warnings are 
ing made to the industry that su 
picion and hostility are being show? 
by buyers throughout the country be 
cause of price and preference actio® 
at the retail level. 
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MEER 


I was sure hard to please! 
But that article on a machine shed 
did it— with facts and figures that jibed 
with the ones in my mind. No wonder I’ve got 
faith in Capper’s Farmer! Here’s what happened: 

I wanted just the right shed for my machinery 
—one with no interior posts or braces to take 
up room and make parking a nightmare. And 
it had to have two big doors—big enough to 
drive a hay loader or Combine in one end and 
out the other. 

I couldn’t find what I needed anywhere. Then 


I saw it in a Capper’s Farmer article—just the 


The M agazine Farm People 


Believe in... 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
1947 


That editor must 
have read my mind !* 


one! A farmer in Kansas had built it—a high, 
arched-roof shed. I got the blueprints, bought 
the materials, hired two helpers, and pitched 
in to put it up. 

That shed suits me to a T! It protects my big 
machinery investment, and in a pinch I can use 
it for grain storage. That article—plus my con- 
fidence in Capper’s Farmer—paid real dividends! 


* Based on actual case history trom Capper’s Farmer files. 


To 1,300,000 top farm tamilies in Mid-America, 
Capper’s Farmer is a reliable source of profitable, work- 
able suggestions. The great selling power of ads in 


Capper’s Farmer reflects this complete confidence. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 1, 1947 


AVERAGE INCOME $5,000! 


The Department of Commerce reports that personal 
‘ncome reached another new high in July, equivalent to 
an annual rate of $197 billion. This annual rate indicated 
for July is almost $20 billion higher than the Depart- 
ment’s estimate (on the revised basis) for personal in- 
comes in 1946. Figuring that there are roughly +0 million 
families, this means that the average (arithmetical) per 
family income before taxes is now almost $5,000. 


It will be a great achievement if this magazine or 
some other private or public organization is able to work 
out a trustworthy formula so that these family figures 
can be developed as median averages instead of arith- 
metical averages, for the former are so high as to be 
unbelievable. Hundreds of newspapers throughout the 
country ran page-one stories about incomes in their city 
and county areas as shown by this Spring’s annual SALEs 
MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying Power. Following 
publication of these stories many of them wrote to the 
magazine reporting widespread disbelief on the part of 
many readers. We were forced to point out that arith- 
metical averages are the only ones which can be advanced 
at the present time for states, cities and counties, and 
that they can be misleading if improperly used. 


The incomes of a few wealthy individuals in a com- 
munity could distort such an average, as illustrated by 
the old story about Citizen A and John D. Rockefeller. 
If Citizen A has an income of $4,000 and Mr. Rocke- 
teller’s income is $1,000,000, those two incomes added 
together and divided by two result in an average income 


$502,000. Fortunately, that is a grossly exaggerated 
example and arithmetical averages as shown in SM’s 
Survey of Buying Power are a reliable index when they 
are used properly. They should not be taken as an 
absolute index, as for example to assume that if there 
are 10,000 families with an average income of $4,000 
they would all be good prospects for a $2,000 automobile. 


Instead they should be used to indicate the relative 
strength of one market as against another and the relative 
value of a given market today as compared with its value 
several years ago. 


Living costs, including taxes, are about double today 
what they were in 1940 and unless the families of a 
given area have incomes which are at least double they 
have made no gain and in fact have slipped. 


“MIDDLE INCOMES" $2,300 


According to recent estimates of the Federal Reserve 
Board the “middle income” for the Nation’s families 
rose from $2,020 in 1945 to $2,300 last year. “Middle 
income” is another name for median income and means 
that half the families received more and half less. For 
this particular survey the Board defined the family as 
a related group living under the same roof and pooling 
incomes to meet major expenses. If the median has 
increased this year by the same proportion as total 
income, as quoted in one of the paragraphs above, today’s 
figure is about $2,630. 


The study breaks the middle incomes down by 
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The final computation of the Business Trend for August is 223 


*s revised after all the facts and figures are in. The drop from the 
Previous 


OCTOBER 1, 1947 


month's figure occurred because of decreased business 


spending, which more than outweighed the slight increase in new 
orders. The preliminary figure for September is 218. This further 
decline reflects decreases in both new orders and business spending. 


35 


tional groups. Families of professional workers tared 
best, with middle incomes of $4,000; followed by busi- 
ness managers and self-employed with $3,700; skilled 
workers, $2,800; families with earnings from clerical 
work, $2,600; semi-skilled and unskilled workers’ families, 
$2,300, and farmers, $1,300. This farm figure is defi- 
nitely misleading because it does not include the substan- 
tial supplements in non-money income such as_ food 
raised on the farm and consumed in the farm household. 


POPULATION TRENDS 


New Government estimates covering the month of 
April, 1947, indicate that the movement of people to 
the city which was so marked during the war years 
appears to have survived demobilization and reconstruc- 
tion. The increase in the total population of the country 
from 1940 to 1947 is approximately 8%. Precisely com- 
parable figures for metropolitan districts are not avail- 
able, but of 34 such districts covered in recent releases by 
the Census Bureau, only 10 show less than a 10% gain 
over the same period of time in population 14 years of 
age and older. Only one of these districts shows a loss. 
The biggest gains were in Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport 
News, 36.6% ; San Francisco-Oakland, 32.9% ; Los An- 
geles, 31.1%, and San Antonio, 29.6%. 


Despite the fact that the Government estimates exclude 
about 1,250,000 persons who have not yet returned to 
civilian life from service in the Armed Forces, the in- 
crease in population for the seven years after April 1, 
1940, was larger than the total increase achieved during 
the 10 years between the Census of 1930 and 1940. The 
largest increase among the regions was in the West, 
24.7% ; Northeast, 9.3% ; North Central, 6.3%, and the 
South, 2.7%. 


With growing mechanization, the farm population is 


decreasing, although farm prosperity is so marked that 
incomes and retail sales have increased to a greater 
extent in the farm areas than in the cities. The effect 
of the relatively high birth rate during the seven years 
before April, 1947, is strikingly shown by the increase 
of 36.2% in the population under 5 years old. 


Trendsters in the Census Bureau have figured out that 
unless a miracle happens, California will crowd Pennsyl- 
vania out of second place among the states by 1950. 
California is behind less than half a million persons now 
and it is enjoying an average growth of 440,000 a year. 


IMPLICATIONS OF FIVE-DAY WEEK 


The September 8 issue of Barron’s contained a fas- 
cinating article by Dr. Julius Hirsch on the effect of 
shorter working hours on our national economy. 


A normal year contains 8,760 hours of which 2,920 
must be set aside for an average of 8 hours sleeping a 
day, leaving something less than 6,000. Of these the em- 
ployer a century ago bought more than 4,000 or an aver- 
age of 14 a day. Before World War I the employer 
was still able to purchase 3,000 a year, but by 1929 he 
was down to about 2,500. 


With the 40-hour week, if we deduct vacations, the 
maximum the employer buys as a rule is 2,000. If we 
take holidays into account, and also illness, time lost 
through labor turnover and strikes or lockouts, the factory 
hours are down to about the 35-hour office week or a 
maximum of 1,750 hours a year. 
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What effect is this going to have on costs and will ; 
help to stabilize our economy? 


Dr. Hirsch thinks that the trend will bring increasing) 
higher costs but that the stabilizing influence is even mor 
important. His figures indicate that employment at pre 
ent is greater by + to 5 million persons than it woul 
have been a decade ago, after taking into account today; 
national output and increased productivity through th 
use of machines. ‘This is one reason, little noticed as ye, 
why we have the highest employment on record and aly 
the persistence of active business in the face of warning 
ever since war’s end of a strong recession. 


The greatly increased factory earnings have helped keep 
the demand for goods high—and this in turn has brough: 
about a shift of employment to a greater proportion jy § 
the service industries and the so-called ‘“non-productive 
sectors of our economy. (This means you and me prob 
ably.) He sees a strong stabilizing effect in the fact tha 
in such industries as wholesaling, retailing, banking, insur. 
ance, restaurants, hotels, entertainment, and administr- 
tive work, human labor is not likely to be reduced quick; 
by machinery. And so the increased employment in fac. 
tories, brought about by shorter hours, will result in mor 
jobs for other types of workers. 


He goes on to say, “Employment and prosperity have 
become less dependent on the activity in capital goods 
which has unmistakably been of great importance in the 
swings of business, though in the author’s opinion perhaps 
less so than is commonly believed . . . By keeping deman¢ 
for consumption goods at a steady level, the employment 
shift gives greater assurance to those who contemplate 
modernizing or expanding plant and equipment, thu 
giving even the capital goods industries added stabilit) 
. . . More leisure means expansion of pleasure industries 
including travel, entertainment, arts and sports.” 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 
Come to Boston October 20 and 21: Jhe !%h 


Boston Conference on distribution will meet at the Statle 
on those days with a program centered around two majo! 
themes: improving productivity in distribution, and world 
conditions affecting distribution. Among the speakers att 
Jim Nance, president of Hotpoint; Ken R. Dyke, vice | 
president of the National Broadcasting Co.; Marvin 
Bower, partner, McKinsey. & Co.; James D. Wise, presi 
dent of the Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., and Charles 
Luckman, president of Lever Brothers. 


scatman 


ERIE, TP ETOP eTS 


The greatest profession in the world: [t's selling. 
according to Robert E. Moore whose book ‘“‘Man Alive § 
has just been published by Harper & Bros. It stressts | 
the professional aspect of selling, and sales executives who § 
had the pleaure of reading the manuscript or a galley 
proof are on the enthusiastic side. For example, Graham 7 
Patterson is ordering a copy for each one of his salesme? F 
because he feels that the book makes a notable contribu: | 
tion to the sales profession in two ways: First, by empha 
sizing that selling is decidedly a profession and should 
be so regarded, and secondly by showing how salesmanship 
is of vital importance to prosperous America. The boo 
should be helpful in bringing about the professional att: 
tude toward selling which Robert Wilson of Goodyea! 
described in the eight-page article in SALES MANAGE § 
MENT in the June 15 issue. 
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niques. And he can write. 


INTRODUCING THE AUTHOR: 


Bill Dorr is one of the best salesmen Sales Management's 
editors know. He has a unique combination of abilities: he 
is an expert in his field—that of selling for re-sale. And, 
unlike many a star salesman, he has the gift of analysis. He 
knows how he gets results—in terms of specific sales tech- 


A student of distribution, Dorr pioneered a plan of terri- 
tory coverage as a member of a New York sales organiza- 
tion, one that was among the first to stress selling ‘the 
intangibles” along with the goods. 


Dorr has been on both sides of the desk, has spoken 
many times on human relations between salesman and sales 
manager before sales executive groups. As a member of 
the Speakers’ Bureau of the Advertising Federation of 
America, he made an outstanding record for the Treasury 
Department in selling War Bonds. 


How To Sell To Dealers 


PART | of an article in three parts* 


BY W. C. DORR 


The salesman who manages his territory as though it were a 


business in itself is the man who builds for his company, 
earns for himself, derives satisfaction from his job. This 


type of territory management requires three things: (I) a 
well-thought-out sales presentation; (2) an organized plan 


for territory coverage; (3) a personal sales control system. 


A sale to the retail dealer is seldom 
the simple presentation of a prepared 
sales approach. True, a certain per- 
centage of orders can be taken from 
one-call” buyers. And the ratio of 
orders to calls increases substantially 
with sales “naturals” such as a price 
reduction, a new model, a flash item, 
and even a good trade-in plan. 

But the real selling job—the devel- 
pment of a territory er following— 
S the end result of a process. It is 
a building operation that is climaxed 
dy the dealer’s signature on the order 
blank. It is a harvesting of orders 
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that comes from missionary work 
done months and even years before, 
from constant and consistent service 
callsk—and from the application of 
one of the axioms of selling: You 
build a business by selling through a 
dealer, not to a dealer. 

Successful selling for re-sale hinges 
on three things: a well organized, 
flexible presentation; a territory cov- 
erage plan that will service the dealer 
or prospect according to his value as 
an outlet, and a simple, personal con- 
trol system that grades all accounts, 
active and prospective, for current 


and future sales. All three combine 
to make a salesman the manager of 
his territory, actually putting him in 
business for himself. 

A salesman may be a whiz in pre- 
senting his proposition, but unless he 
has mastered scientific territory cov- 
erage and efficient sales control, he 
will continue to run his job with his 
feet instead of his head. Like a big 
league pitcher, he must have control 
as well as a curve and a fast ball. 

Let’s examine the matter of build- 
ing a successful presentation first and 
outline the 10 major principles under- 
lying its preparation and use in the 
re-sale field. They will particularly 


*Part I deals with the presentation. 
Part II (SM Oct. 15) will discuss efficient 
territory coverage. Part III (SM Nov. 1) 
will deal with salesmen’s personal records 
and sales control. All three parts will be 
combined in a single reprint for distribu- 
tion through SALES MANAGEMENT’s Read- 
ers’ Service Bureau. They will be ready 
about November 20. Price: 20c each; 15c 
in quantities of 100 or more. 
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help the tyro, who always has trou- 
ble in three places—the beginning, the 
middle and the end. They are: 

1. Build the sales approach to sell 
the largest number and widest variety 
of outlets. 

2. Keep it fresh with new material 
from the sales promotion department, 
the news, the business publications, 
and other media of interest to the 
customer. 

3. Make the 


strong. 


first 10 seconds 
‘Then is when you plant the 
seed of the sale. A good salesman 
always meets his prospect with some- 
thing. 

4. The buyer is interested solely in 
what your line wil do for him. Why 
not present it that way, on a “you” 
basis—not with an “I—We’” theme. 

5. Use that portfolio on every call. 
It pays. With it, you can write twice 
the business in half the time. That's 
odds of four to one. 

6. Sell your point-of-sale material 
as well as your line. Many an order 
has been written as the result of a 
good merchandising technique in plac- 
ing counter cases and window dis- 
plays. 

7. Your come-backs, your answers 
to dealer objections should be ex- 
planatory, never argumentative. Too 
often, a good sales talk sags in the 
middle for the lack of the right reply. 

8. Adjust it for individual dealer 
resistances. Here’s where a_ good 
memory pays off. 

9. When your dealer leaves you to 
wait on a customer, review what you 
have covered and point up your pres- 
entation for the close. He’ll be think- 
ing about what you have said. 

10. Ask for the order, but not the 
signature. You get that just by put- 
ting the order book in front of the 
customer, with your pencil on top of 
it. 

And now for a brief analysis of 
the principles as outlined above: 


1. A Sales Presentation Should 
Be Flexible 


(a) to sell the wide spread which 
exists between the large department 
or chain store buyer and the little 
country store, with its $30 daily re- 
ceipts and the dealer's wife as the real 
resistance to the sale. 

(b) with an approach gauged for 
the three kinds of outlets—the regu- 
lar users, new accounts and those 
dealers whu have discontinued the 
line because of a grievance. 

(c) to include the style and trade 
expressions which vary from one busi- 
ness to another. The words “key- 
stone’ and “line and a half” in the 
jewelry store mean nothing to the 
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druggist, with his “one-twelfth-six 
shilling.” Too, a man, selling both 
the wholesale and retail trades, must 
address himself accordingly. 

In actual use, the presentation is 
really a prescription job. The sales- 
man diagnoses his problem, makes up 
his sales formula which is rifled to 
meet the situation confronting him. 

Stores vary not only in their sales 
potential, but also in the kinds and 
price ranges of the merchandise they 
sell. Any chain store buyer will tell 
you that no two stores in the chain 
are set up alike. Thus, a salesman, 
through his knack and training, picks 
the right sales recipe and gets his 
orders bigger, easier and with a mini- 
mum of selling time. 


2. Keep It Fresh because the finest 
sales talk gets blue around the gills 
after an extended work-out in the 
field. It may be new to the buyer, 
hearing it for the first time. Yet a 
sloppy delivery by the salesman all 
but kills it as an order-getter. 

It isn’t a great problem to keep an 
edge on the sales presentation. Here 
are a few moves which have helped: 

(a) Re-write it not once, but sev- 
eral times. Change the sequence in 
which the line is presented. A shake- 
up in the batting order makes a ball 
club start hitting again. 

(b) For a change of pace, put 
pressure on some of the slow-moving 
items. Featuring them will get some 
sales and a surprising number of 
come-backs from dealers who will 
say “No, I can’t use them, but I'll 
take a couple of gross of those other 
ones.” ‘They, too, know what sells. 

(c) Your dealer is a gold mine for 
new angles. Just as an ad-lib often 
clicks and is added to the actor’s 
role, so do fine selling ideas come out 
of the crucible of the sale. 

(d) A current news note, a refer- 
ence to matters of local interest helps 
a man gain that common ground with 
the buyer that so many salesmen fail 
to reach. 


3. The Opening of the Sale shou}; 
sketch the proposition you have, jug 
as the reporter tells his story in th 
first paragraph. Then, say to you 
prospect that you are going to tak 
only five minutes of his time and Jy 
your wrist watch down to prove th 
point. Get right into the presentatio; 
you planned to make, with the assy. 
ance that only a few will remembe 
the time incident. The number ¢ 
those who do will give you a tes 
check on your ability to build accep. 
ance for your ideas. As for you 
watch, put that back on your wris 
first being sure you've gotten both 
hands on the sale. 


4. Projection or the ability of; 
salesman to talk with a dealer i 
terms of the latter’s own business ha 
often been called the core of selling 
Sharply distinguished from the pro 
motional type, whose sole objective i 


the moving of goods from facton § ° 


shelf to retail counter, this merchan- 
dising sales effort is built on thre 
sound premises : 

(a) The size of the orders placed 
are in keeping with the dealer’s cur 
rent potential. 

(b) The assortment of model 
styles and sizes is graded to get the 
best turnover. And nobody knows 
that better than the salesman himsel/ 

(c) Orders are built on concrete 
plans to turn them into cash with win 
dow and counter displays, co-opera 
tive advertisements, floor sales train 
ing and similar retail functions. 

Back these up with voluntary serv 
ice calls, checking and _ straightenin 
out stocks and helping out occasion 
ally on a busy Saturday afternoon— 
and the salesman will reach a cher 
ished goal as the dealer says,” From 
now on, Tom, I’m leaving it to yo 
to see that I have enough stock o 
hand.” ; 

That man has achieved projection 
in his selling. He and his line have 
become a part of his cusomer’s bus 


ness. 


If You Sell Through Retailers ... 


. .« this three-part article is for you and your salesmen. 
It was designed for your use in sales meetings, in 
sales bulletins, or for a mailing (in reprint form) to your 
entire sales force. It is written, therefore, to salesmen. 
See footnote on page 37 for prices and approximate 
delivery dates for reprints—The Editors. 
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5, The Portfolio is one of the two 
major selling tools which are particu- 
larly effective in getting across to the 
dealer the intangibles of the sale. He 
is primarily interested in profits, turn- 
over, store trafic, and the new cus- 
tomers your line will bring into his 
store. 

And what better way is there to 
tell that story than a page-by-page 
discussion of the advertisements, the 
point-of-sale material, and the several 
deals and assortments which are the 
backbone of every portfolio. But— 
don't lose control of the sale by per- 
mitting the dealer to riffle through 
the pages with an air of having seen 
dozens like it. 

To prevent this, do not introduce 
your portfolio at once. Wait until 
you are ready to develop your first 
sales pointer and then bring it out 
to clinch that argument. Go on, 
step-by-step, to the close, where you 
point out the selection or deal which 
will best achieve the promise of the 
presentation. 

On lines which are not nationally 
advertised or no portfolio is provided, 
a salesman can easily make one up 
with current information about his 
business. Using a binder with cellu- 
loid, envelopes as pages, he can clip 
advertisements run by customers, use 
photographs of good displays of his 
merchandise and similar material. 

In short, the real value of the port- 
folio to the sale is quickly established 
as the customer’s attention is diverted 
from the thought of putting his money 
into the line to the more enticing 
contemplation of the profits which 
will come to him from its re-sale. 


6. Point of Sale Displays are the 
second major selling tool. To the 
dealer, they are concrete evidence of 
the promotional effort behind the line, 
which he can weigh in terms of his 
own customers and prospects. 

Many and varied are the ap- 
proaches used in placing display fix- 
tures. They extend from that of the 
thoughtless salesman who “gives out’ 
metal jobs, and 
without an order, to the man who 
fomances an inexpensive card-board 


| easel into a six-dozen assortment. 


Phere Should be a definite plan for 
placing them. Some men point to a 


B Specific position—one not now being 
j wed. Again, a man can win a good 


‘pot away from a slow-moving line 
y talking turnover. Often a dealer 
can be sold on the beauty of a cabinet 
which lends a Tiffany atmosphere to 
‘S$ store. More than one sale has 
‘n pried from a stubborn prospect 
¥ giving him the definition of a 
point-of-sale display. Running some- 
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HE ISN'T BUYING GOODS... HE'S BUYING THE PROSPECT OF PROFITS: Little 


accounts grow into big accounts only when the salesman demonstrates the "how" of turnover. 


thing like this, it is “the lamp in the 
fixture of business that converts into 
sales the current of consumer accept- 
ance.” 

All of these moves serve to get the 
customer away from the buying idea 
and into the sales-getting possibilities 
of the line. 


Answering a Dealers Objections 
is a technique that can make or break 
the finest presentation. Sometimes an 
interruption can be avoided by 
acknowledging the point raised and 
stating that it will be taken up later 
in the sales talk. 

In the main, however, it’s up to 
the salesman, first to recognize these 
objections, distinguishing the real 
from the phoney ones, and then to 
find the answers that answer, not 
dodge them. Nothing gains a cus- 
tomer’s confidence more quickly than 
an intelligent and informative reply. 
Orders then come easily as dealers 
keep re-buying. 


Dealer Resistances are the grind- 
stone on which a salesman learns to 
sharpen his presentation. The tough- 
est to handle are those ancient com- 
plaints the dealer springs on a new 
man—and as if they happened only 
yesterday. Often, they make even the 
seasoned territory man grit his teeth 
as he needles himself with: ‘That 
old buzzard has got to buy from 
somebody and it might as well be 
me.” 

It has taken years of patient han- 
dling to smoke some of them out. A 
steady program of calls, with just a 


single idea each time, has gotten more 
of them. Others have fallen because 
the salesman simply refused to argue. 
Each time, he waited for the pressure 
to go down and then tried for the 
sale. 

In a few trips around, a man gets 
to know these birds. ‘Too, talk with 
the men in other lines. An _ inter- 
change of experiences has often helped 


both. 
Keep Control of the Sale right 


down to getting the signature on the 
order. When working in one-man 
stores, there are many interruptions, 
while the dealer waits on his trade. 
Occasionally, he will come back to the 
salesman with a surprising turn-down, 
right in the middle of what looked 
like a good sale. Perhaps the deal- 
er’s own problems—for the moment 
covered up by the interest in the new 
line—came back to him as he served 
his customer. 

If a quick resume doesn’t revive 
the sale, ask him—point-blank—why 
the change of heart. Try to meet the 
situation, but not to a complete re- 


fusal. It is better to retire with the 
gains already made and with an 


acknowledged opportunity to return 
at another and, perhaps, more favor- 
able time. 

In the final analysis, the sales pres- 
entation is an empirical job—built on 
the day-to-day experiences of the man 
in the field. It has its rules, its equa- 
tions, its formulas. And it has the 
same ratio of success to failure as any 
other relationship that is based on the 
handling ef human chemicals. 
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JUST 100 YEARS AGO ... . the population of San Francisco’s Bay Area 


was less than 1,000 souls . . . Today the figure is closer to 2,500,000—an 
increase of 250,000 percent. Why? How? ... The natural resources of the 
Bay Area were there, waiting for the know-how of the men who were to 


realize the wealth which lay in wait. And the greatest fund of know-how 


‘ 


has been incorporated under the name “San Francisco Bay Area Council.” 
The gentleman at its head: Frank E. Marsh (left, with his pal, Herb 
Blunck). Under the direction of able Frank Marsh, a former business man, 
(one-time financial manager for various national organizations) the Council 
has gone ahead with plans for World Trade, set up a Maritime Committee 
which is making plans for the modernization and improvement of facilities 


for shipping, and an Association of City Managers. P. 60 gives more details. 


Theyre in the News 


“BUT ON A DESERT ISLAND". ... said one of bis 
former chiefs, “I’d prefer Alexander Patterson as my 
companion. In two days he’d have the Aborigines caddying 
for us.” A Pied Piper faculty for getting men to follow 
his lead, for tossing off tough jobs with seeming ease, for 
pulling men along with his enthusiasm are the hallmarks of 
his personality . . . Alec Patterson is the new president o 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y., after a phenom 
enally successful insurance career. Now he’s busily heading 
the smooth-running Mutual Life, first company of its kind 
in the country. When the nation’s life insurance companies 
set up, in collaboration with the Institute of Life Insurance, 
an Industry Committee for Policyholder Relations, Alec 
Patterson was picked as chairman, key spot in spearheading 
the country-wide inquiry into how the public feels about the 
insurance business and its service. If you're thinking in terms 
of 80,000,000 individuals you've got to be sure of the man if 
your driver’s seat . . . Patterson has always worked on the 
“Individual” theory. He built one of the Penn’s biggest 
general agencies out of the premise that “the most impor 


Su 
tant factor in the life insurance business is John W. Agent 
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THE HUCKSTERS KNOW HER... for the 


Countess Mara—in private life Mrs. Lucilla Mara 


Pee 


de Vescovi Whitman—makes most of the ties whtch 


sy 


the 50,000-a-year boys wear. Remember when Vic 
Norman of Hucksters fame, walked across from the 
Waldorf and spent his last 50 berries on a “nice, 
sincere tie” to land a high-powered advertising job? 
It was Countess Mara’s swank Park Avenue shop 
which drew him. Since 1938, when she opened her 
shop, business at Mara’s has stratosphered 1900 
percent, grown from one to 200 outlets in such far- 
jung spots as Mexico, Chili, and Honolulu. The 
Countess doesn’t understand what people mean 
She 


only worries over keeping up with her ever-expand- 


when they talk about “consumer resistance.” 


ing demand. She also operates in a highly unortho- 
dox way which would shatter the aplomb of high- 
pressure businessmen. She seldom advertises, never 
» sends out salesmen. Buyers don’t visit her estab- 
lishment; just phone in and leave the selection of 
designs, colors and price (tres chere) lines to her. 
.. This: 


another plant, for better than 50 G’s, so she can 


So what happens? . last week she bought 


increase her production another 50 percent. All 
Mara ties are printed on silk screens from her 
original designs. After printing 30 dozen the 


screens are destroyed. It’s a nice, sincere business. 


Guy Gillette 
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DAREDEVIL ... in the Spring of '45 a group 
of men who write, draw or take pictures for a 
living began nurturing a common germ—a germ for 
a magazine which would be owned by its contrib- 
utors. Today that book is ’47 ... and it has a new 
publisher, brash, friendly, smart-as-a-$50-chapeaux 
Walter Ross. The 34-year-old Ross isn’t a 


afraid of calling a spade a spade. ’47, in its brief 


man 


span, had disappointed a lot of people. With the 
great names which went into it the magazine should 
have been something special. Ross knew it hadn’t 
lived up to its promise. So the other day he sent a 
every ‘47 subscriber. brief, 


up to now ‘47 has let everybody 


card to It said, in 


“We've faced it: 


down we've taken steps to fix things. People 


been 


type-size and paper bettered.” That’s not all. 


ideas and departments shelved, 
Be- 


hind the scenes Ross laid his ultimatum on the line: 


have fired, 


the big-name boys and girls who owned the mag 
were going to write for it instead of taking a let- 


George-do-it attitude. ‘Keep your eye on ‘47 in '48.’ 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 
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BY ETNA M. KELLY 


Cluett, 


For its Arrow dealers, Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc., New York City, 
is conducting a modernization plan 
that goes much farther than the usual 
company-sponsored plan of this kind. 
It entails arrangement of merchandise 
with space allotments and location of 
stock in accordance with principles 
developed through studies dating back 
to 1937. It places great emphasis on 
related selling, for which special fix 
tures have been developed. 

The over-all objective of the pro- 
gram is to help retailers of men’s wea 
to increase their sales, and at the same 
time reduce selling costs. Russell W. 
Allen Co., Inc., industrial engincers, 
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is doing the research for Cluett, Pea- 
body on a continuing basis. Retailers 
who avail themselves of this store 
planning service pay a nominal fee 
to the Allen Co., but the major ex- 
pense is borne by Cluett, Peabody. 
In order to participate, a dealer 
interested in modernizing his store 
must obtain a questionnaire and fill 
it in, then return it to Cluett, Pea- 
body. The questionnaire is detailed, 
with space for complete inventory 
data and percentages of various items 
in relation to store total (swim 
trunks, mufflers, gloves and jewelry, 
in addition to such staples as shirts, 
ties, underwear, hose and collars). 
There is provision for information 


ments, sends questionnaires to interested dealers ty 
obtain the necessary working information—present 
merchandising, planned sales, stock requirements. 


PROPOSED PLAN: After preliminary work on the 
drafting board, the plan is laid out on a plotting 
board with templates, and then photographed, 


1, PLANNING SERVICE: Draftsmen calculate space 
and determine item location after careful analysis . 
of dealer's requirements. Cluett, Peabody offer; 
this service to all dealers for their men's depart. 


Peabody Helps Dealers 
Modernize “Dated” Stores 


even on stock-room capacity, type o | 
electric current, and number of chairs 
in the shoe department. The dealer 
is also asked to submit photographs 
of windows and interiors. 

When the questionnaire reaches | 
the Russell W. Allen offices, its stall | 
makes an analysis of the dealer's cur f 
rent merchandising outgo and a stud} 
of stock requirements to calculate f 
proper space allocations. 

After preliminary work on the 
drafting board, the plan is laid out 
on a plotting board with templates, 5 
then photographed. Then the com 
pleted floor plan is set up with actua 
miniature scale models of the fixturés, 
to represent a men’s wear department, J 
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and this is photographed. 

The models of the 
scaled one inch to the foot, and have 
interchangeable tops for flexibility. 
I'he plan is complete, including cab- 


inets, shelves, display fixtures, and 
even signs. 
Though neither Cluett, Peabody 


nor the Allen Co. sells fixtures, 
onsiderable thought is given to this 
necessary equipment. With his plan, 
the dealer receives a photograph of 
each nxture, and suggestions for the 
quantities of each item of merchandise 
to be carried and displayed. Per- 
entages are based on the average foi 
‘ group ot men’s stores surveyed in 
1941 (last year unaffected by short- 
ges), At the top of the list are shirts. 
4.0% ; ties, 17.6%: underwear. 
9% ; hosiery, 10.8%. 

Great emphasis is placed upon 
sing the right fixture for the job. 
With reference to the advantages of 
a ‘Related Selling Feature Case,” it 
is claimed that stores using a similar 
test Mxture have sold an average of 
“tee: ov to 85 ties and from 45 to 50 
andkerchiefs for every 100 shirts; 
while stores failing to display and 
‘tock related items together sell less 
than 20 ties and five handkerchiefs 
® every 100 shirt customers. 

lhe “Related Selling’”’ case recom- 
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fixtures are 


3. MODEL SETUP: Scale models of the fixtures are set up and a photograph 
is made to show how the new layout of the men's department will look. 


4. 


mended has a standard base, like the 
ordinary selling case except that it 
is enclosed with wood rather than 
glass. ‘he top is removable and has 
provision for stocks of handkerchiefs 
and ties, as well as for shirts. A 
three-way shirt stand on top of the 
case displays shirt, tie and handker- 
chief ensembles to go with blue, gray 
and brown suits. 

Another recommended fixture is a 
“White Shirt Selector Case,” which 


shows as many as 24 collar styles in 


4. BLUEPRINT: Dealer receives a blueprint or 


minimum space. The company reports 
that a fixture of this type—though it 
displayed only 15 collar styles— 
brought about a 38% increase in 
white shirt sales above the increase 
for the whole department, and that 
soilage loss was generally negligible 
when it was used. 

Other fixtures, each of which has 
been tested, recommended according 
to the needs of the particular store, 
are: Single Tier Open Selling Case; 
Double Tier Open Selling Case; an 
Open Selling Neckwear Case. 

An important part of the service is 
the personal letter which explains 
why certain recommendations are 
made to the dealer. This might in- 
clude a paragraph about changing the 
front of the store to provide more 


shop detail together with a photograph of 
each fixture with his completed plan. Sugges- 
tions for the quantities of each item of mer- 
chandise to be carried are also listed. Letter 
accompanies the packaged plan and explains 
the merchandising principles and other speci- 
fic factors applying to the dealer's store. 


window space, Or a section on rear- 
ranging the stock with a view to 
bringing up sales of items in which 
the store has been weak. The com- 
plete plan is “packaged” in an attrac- 
tive portfolio. In one of its pockets 
are the ‘“Photoplan” or blueprint (for 
carpenter or architegt’s use) and 
photographs and shop drawings of 
fixtures recommended. In another 
there are photographs of the minia- 
ture scale model, set up in accordance 
with the recommended plan, and 
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sketches. Then there is the personal 
letter which supplements and explains 
the other material. 


A booklet, ‘“Cluett, Peabody’s 
Modernization Plan,” gives details of 
service and explains its principles. It 
lists, for example, what must be taken 
into consideration in deciding upon 
space allocation: contribution 
of the item; seasonal fluctuation of 
sales; space necessary to give desired 
mpression of assortments; linear feet 
»f counter space necessary to accom- 
modate customer activity; the average 
init sale and size of the item. 

According to E. L. Reibold, the 
‘ompany’s sales promotion manager, 
the program is a continuing one—and 
must be so, because there are constant 
*hanges in buying habits in the men’s 


sales 


a4 


wear field. For example, in 1940 
sportswear was not a major part of 
men’s wear retail volume, but today 
it is—in almost all stores selling 
men’s wear. 

The company’s research uncovered 
interesting facts on seasonal varia- 
tions. For example, between 24 and 
30% of the year’s retail shirt busi- 
ness (except sport shirts) is done in 
one month—December. Sport shirts, 
on the other hand, have their selling 
peaks in the East and Middle West, 
in June and July. Cluett, Peabody 
urges retailers to take these factors 
into consideration in planning store 
layouts. 

Credit must be given Cluett, Pea- 
body for not slighting items it does 
not furnish to retailers. Its research 


5. SPECIAL SERVICE: When special adaptation of a fixture 
needed due to architectural conditions or layout requirement 
a special drawing is made, based on the actual dimension 
of the store plan. In cases where merchandise must be rs 
located, the floor plan is drawn entirely on the drafting board 


6. ACCEPTANCE AND 


INSTALLATION 
When the proposed layout is accepted 
the store is subsi 
purel 
more 
$20-1 


modernized accordingly 
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has covered shoes, hats, jewelry anf train 
other merchandise not sold by t 40 
company. The program appears ") ‘ice- 
have been devised with the idea o) Moti 
giving dealers leeway with resp ‘Ver 
to the investment to be made in mo Xb 


ernizing. The book describing it 00% Per: 
tains on almost every page the phraxf near! 

sé . . . a ye — 
Fluorescent light optional.” Provy “ 
the 


sion is also made for adapting ¢X*§ 


ing features, when this is feasible: 1911 
and for relocation of merchands volu: 
rather than refixturing when this "4 Add 
serve the purpose. eds 
Thus far, more than 250 retailé ° a 
have taken advantage of the servieg cet 
and, judging by the interest show] Pedi: 
many others will follow suit as ™% N 
terials and labor for modernizato] the | 
become more easily available. B Vint 
0c 
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BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


That old American appetite for 
seli-acquired knowledge is not shrink- 
ing. As one proof we can consider 
the $16!% million volume realized in 
1946 by The Grolier Society and 
subsidiaries in sales of books of a 
purely educational character. What's 
more this company expects to hit the 
$20-million mark in 1947. 

These figures are all the more 
impressive in view of the fact that 
the products of The Grolier Society 
are sold only on a direct Basis. There 
is not any distribution through regular 
book outlets. In the development of 
this enterprise we can see how con- 
stantly improving merchandising 
methods have not only vastly in- 
creased the market but also have 
praised the level of the direct-to-con- 
ssumer type of selling. The day of 
the door-bell-ringing book peddler, 
with some few exceptions, has passed 
into oblivion. 

Here’s further evidence that the 
educational and reference book busi- 
ness is big business. In all, the com- 
pany has been spending approximately 
$1 million a year in advertising, sales 
Promotion and for acquiring and 
y an training salesmen. On training alone, 
yy thy according to F. Gwyn Vaughan, 
ars tf} Vice-president in charge of sales pro- 
dea of Motion, Grolier spends about $2,000 
resp Very working day. During the first 
1 mo SIX months of this year such training 
it cong operations called for an investment of 
phrate Nearly $300,000. 

Prov Of The Book of Knowledge alone 
y exis the encyclopedia conceived back in 
sasiblt 1910 for children) 95,000 sets of 20 
pands Volumes each were sold in 1946. 
his Wy Added to these sales were ,the sales 
ew the Grolier Encyclopedia, Lands 
etailery and Peoples, The Book of Popular 
services Science, Richards Topical Encyclo- 
show" pedia, and other reference works. 
as Mi = Now let’s bring into sharper focus 
rizatinls the means by which Grolier has been 
5 'nning broader markets and bring- 
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How Grolier is Dignifying the 
‘Job of Direct-to-Consumer Selling 


Grolier's men are not peddling books. They're selling 
education. They work almost wholly on leads developed 


by space and direct mail advertising. A $16,000,000 
annual sales volume attests the soundness of sales policies. 


ing a new dignity to the business of 
selling books direct to the consumer. 
First, an entirely new complexion was 
bestowed upon the business when The 
Grolier Society interpreted its all- 
over job as that of “selling educa- 
tion.” The company was a pioneer 


with this interpretation and for a 
long time back now this has been the 
approach applied by every Grolier 
salesman. This also may be accepted 
as one of the principal reasons why 
Grolier has succeeded in attracting 
and acquiring a superior type of sales- 
man. One can find college men, for- 
mer business executives and_ school 
teachers holding down key positions 
in the organization—and all up from 
the ranks. 

Another reason why the company 
has been able to attract better men 
rests with its policy of providing sales 
leads. ‘he procedure, the company 


Why the Parents of More Than 
3,500,000 Boys and Girls Have Placed 


in the Hands of Their Children 


CH ~ 


FOR yYouR 


Mail This Coupon for Your Child's Free Booklet 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDOE 
West 48 Street. New York iv. NY 
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" déove MY 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE!” 


uu this wonder booklet in color! 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR CHILDREN is advertised in carefully selected publications. 
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it A CRED AT 


points out, has definite advantages 
over the old-time “cold selling,” in- 
asmuch as it permits the men to real- 
ize more on their efforts and because 
it makes for better controlled field 
operations. 

From whence do these leads come ? 
For one thing the company leads all 
distributors of reference book sets in 
the use of advertising space in na- 
tional consumer magazines. Selection 
of media, however, has been made 
only after prolonged analysis and 
considerable testing of the markets 


This advertising is augmented by 
advertising in such newspapers as: 
New York News, Chicago Tribune, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Boston Sunday 
Advertiser, Los Angeles Examiner, 
Detroit Free Press. Such newspaper 
advertising provides for additional 
coverage in the country’s most densely 
populated areas. 

Grolier’s extensive direct mail ad- 
vertising functions just about as im- 
portantly in creating leads for the 
field force. In fact approximately 
three million direct mail pieces are 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING generally features an offer of a free booklet. Majority of 
the letters bring 13 to 15% return. Three million mailing pieces go out each year. 


covered. For purposes of illustration 
let’s concentrate on The Book of 
Knowledge. The Grolier Society sev- 
eral years ago learned that it paid to 
place the major portion of its space 
advertising in publications read by the 
great mass of middle income groups. 

The breakdown of the media used 
today is evidence of the company’s 
analytical approach in determining the 
most productive markets for The 
Book of Knowledge. 

Group 1. General: The American 
Weekly, This Week, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Parade, Better Homes 
& Gardens. 

Group 2. Women’s Magazines: 
McCall's, Today's Woman, Woman's 
Day. 

Group 3. Children’s Field: Par- 
ents Magazine, Child Life, Chil- 
dren’s Activities. 

Group 4. Rural: Country Gentle- 
man, Farm Journal. 
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sent out each year. ‘The high quality 
and pulling power of these mailing 
pieces is attested by the fact that the 
majority of them fetch 13 to 15% 
returns—in inquiries. Rarely does a 
piece pull less than 9 or 10% return. 

What strategy is responsible for 
such high returns? Addressed, in the 
main, to parents and relatives of 
young children, the direct mail pieces 
almost always incorporate an offer 
ot a free booklet. ‘hat free booklet 
may be on the order of the one titled 
‘“Aladdin’s Lamp” which features 36 
pages of selected pictures and ma- 
terial from The Book of Knowledge. 
This particular mailing brought in 
12% return. 

On the other hand the Grolier 
message may make an offer of a free 
booklet which appeals to the adult 
mind. One such booklet, ‘Presidents 
of The United States” contained por- 
traits of all our presidents with bio- 


graphical sketches. ‘The simple lety 
(accompanied by a return postcar) 
included the following open sta 
ment: “This gift is yours for 
asking and is being given by us mer 
to publicize our latest 1947 printip, 
of The Book of Knowledge.” 

This mailing piece, which y, 
offered when public interest in 
foreign policy and in the man in ty 
White House was at its peak, is off 
example of Grolier’s frequent pr 
tice of timing copy and the free off 
with current events and interests, | 
averaged 15.9% return. However, ; 
is interesting to note that in the ar 
of St. Louis, Mo.—President T; 
man’s section of the country—t 
piece hung up a record—60% retur 

Another mailing piece—sensation 
because it brought in 49% return 
offered to those who already owne 
some Grolier publication, a free book 
let, “Seeing America” which featur 
scenic high spots of the country. 4 
the recipient of the mailing piece ha 
to do was to send in the names of | 
parents of his acquaintance who hi 
children of school age. 

Mailing lists for the direct m 
activities are compiled from name 
sent in by satisfied customers, non 
metropolitan city directories, tel 
phone directories and other sour 
which “good business” does not pe 
mit the company to reveal. And, 
course, every Grolier salesman 
trained in the art of obtaining name 
of prospects from his customers. 

Other leads for the sales organi} 
tion result from field surveys th} 
company often undertakes. These 2 
conducted by women who operate 
designated residential areas. 1’ 
operators, as representatives of 4 
educational project, interview 
housewife and learn the number © 
children in the family, their ages 40 
the father’s occupation. A Grolit] 
salesman studying the operator's 
port can then select the most like!) 
prospects. 

How many actual sales do the 
many and varied leads yield? Ti 
company estimates that every VU." 
leads represent 5,000 actual salty 
Continuing studies and checks 
salesmen’s performances have reveatt F 
that a top salesman will sell one pm 
pect out of every four leads. In 
case of leads resulting from adv 
tising in Parents’ Magazine the 


. 


star representatives usually score 


¥ 


sale out of every two leads. 

Of course, the vast amount of py 
licity The Book of Knowledge "§ 
ceives also has been an_ importi’® 
factor in the development of le°% 
Consider, for instance, the travel!” 
exhibit of The Book of Knowle 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


select a medium 
that makes 
things move 


To sell to the Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning industry 
your best bet in the cafalog 
field is the “Refrigeration 
Classified" section of the RE- 
FRIGERATING DATA BOOK. 


Your potential customers will use this 
book daily throughout the next four 
years: it's the recognized working 
handbook of the industry—purchased 
by over *15,000 users. 

(*Guaranteed net paid circulation In 
excess of 15,000) 


Compiled by AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS, publishers of 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEER- 
ING, monthly journal of the 
industry. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING 


For Maximum selling results tell the 
thousands in America's second largest 
industry, about your product by se- 
lecting as your regular advertising 
medium REFRIGERATING ENGI- 
NEERING. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
40 W. 40 Street New York 18, N, Y. 


ASK THE 
BRANHAM MAN 
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SPECIAL BROCHURE designed for country-wide tour of the popular Book of Knowledge 


which has been covering the country’s 
key cities. This display has been de- 
signed to show the adaptation of illus- 
trated material in building a chil- 
dren’s encyclopedia. It dramatizes the 
making of a volume from the manu- 
script to the printed page. 

For another thing let’s not over- 
look the fact that The Book of 
Knowledge material is featured on 
millions of cereal packages. It was 
selected by the Kellogg Co. for Bran 
Flakes boxes because of its universal 
popularity. ‘Then, too, there is the 
syndication of The Book of Knowl- 
edge material by the United Feature 
Syndicate. 

All inquiries (leads) resulting from 
the display and direct mail advertising 
and publicity are received in the com- 
pany’s central mailing room in the 
New York City headquarters. Here 
they are sorted and routed to the field 
force. 

While the national office formulates 
the general accounting, price and even 
general sales approach policies, local 
offices are encouraged to operate on 
as an automonous a basis as possible. 
If a local manager arrives at a fresh 
sales approach or comes up with an 
idea for attracting good salesmen he 
goes ahead and puts it to work. If 
it works out well the chances are that 
other branch offices will incorporate 
it in their operations. 


All told there are 11 regional 
branch offices and 24 sub-branch 
offices in the United States. Each 


regional office has an administrative 
manager, sales manager, sales trainer 
and a credit manager. The regional 
office is responsible for the monthly 
auditing of its sub-branches as well 
as its own. The function of the sub- 


branch office is purely a selling one 
and each is staffed by a sales manager 
and a sales trainer. 

Here, however, it should be pointed 
out that the over-all setup for Gro- 
lier’s field operations provides fo: 
considerable specialization for the 
sales personnel. As it functions the 
sales organization consists of the fol: 
lowing three groups: 

Group |: Specializes in the sale of 
The Book of Knowledge exclusivels 

Group 2: Specializes in sales exten- 
sion—that is, in the sale of encyclo | 
pedias and other reference books fo 
adults—from leads originating from | 
sales of ‘The Book of Knowledge. 

Group 3: Concentrates, more o 
less, on sales of encyclopedias and 
other reference material to profes 
sional and business people. This group 
operates principally in the busines 
areas of communities. 

Men often become affiliated wit | 
The Grolier Society through its a¢- | 
vertisements for sales talent. How- 
ever, a great number have become 
miembers of the sales organization 
through contact with and by recom 
mendation of established salesmen. 

Representatives of the company ait 
compensated on a commission basis. 
When a man has proved his worth 
he is given the opportunity of trail | 
ing another man or group of mej 
Thus the way to additional income 
is always open. Once a man has woe 
the status of sub-branch or regional P 
manager he operates on a salary ane§ 
over-writing basis. The Grolier 5° § 
ciety has a goodly number on its sales 
staff roster who, for over a period 0 
20 vears, have found their associatio 
with the company a profitable an¢§ 
pleasant one. 
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|| Food Will Win | | 


the Peace! 
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Food is the weapon of Western democracy. Food, prop- 
on Bz erly distributed, will stem the tide of communism. So think 

E many of our statesmen, military men and others who are 
ted FE undertaking to establish amity and economic harmony 
mo De among nations. 
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th ho As a result, American agriculture has taken on new 
stature, new responsibilities. World-wise it is the most vital 
EE of all industries. 
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ten: é How important, then, that the men who produce food 
should be informed continuously, promptly, accurately, of 
rom BE all affairs that relate to agriculture. How natural that they 
should seek this information in The Weekly Kansas City 
Star. 
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The Weekly Star has the presses, the reporters, the 
world-wide news connections, the editorial background, the 
with | distribution facilities, to give the farmer the sort of service 
ad: | that fits his needs. It is the only Midwestern farm paper 
| possessing those qualifications. 
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LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


436.422 Paid-in-Advanee Subseribers é 
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Dr. Lyons, Powder Leader, 
Now Seeks Paste Market 


A $300,000 investment in advertising time and space, 


plus liberal point-of-sale promotion, is introducing a 
new product sponsored by R. L. Watkins Co. It will be 
sold in three sizes, will be offered under fair-trade. 


SELLING A NEW PRODUCT... Lyons is doing it, in drug store windows, 
with these cardboard cuties. Product: Lyons Tooth Paste. Place: Maine to Oregon. 


A strong and aggressive entrant 
into America’s $86,000,000 dentifrice 
market is Lyons tooth paste, a new 
product of R. L. Watkins Co. Divi- 
sion of Sterling Drug, Inc. Made 
under a new formula and containing 
aluminum hydroxide, a compound 
new to the dentifrice field, it was 
developed during three years of re- 
search and scientific testing. All de- 
tails concerning it were kept secret 
from both the public and the trade 
until after September 1, and even 
then the first of a series of mailings 
to dealers was in the form of a 
teaser announcing the coming of an 
entirely new tooth paste, but without 
revealing the name of the maker. 
The campaign for its distribution had 
been so carefully planned in advance 
that by September 15, national dis- 
tribution was assured in 75,000 retail 
outlets. 

In view of the high rank of Dr. 
Lyons tooth powder in the dentifrice 
market, surprise has been expressed 
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at the introduction of a tooth paste 
sold under the same brand name. The 
explanation, according to D. H. Wil- 
liams, vice-president of the R. L. 
Watkins Division, is that there is a 
big potential market for both types 
ot dentifrices; and that the company 
decided to exploit both. In winning 
acceptance for its new product, it can 
draw upon its backlog of experience 
in the dentifrice field, acquired not 
only through merchandising Dr. 
Lyons tooth powder, but also through 
its work with Phillips Milk of Mag- 
nesia tooth paste (marketed through 
its Phillips Division), and Astring- 
©-Sol mouthwash, formerly — sold 
through another division, but now also 
to be handled through the Watkins 
Division. 

Lyons tooth paste is strongly sup- 
ported by a promotional and adver- 
tising campaign—the “biggest intro- 
ductory drive in the history of Sterl- 
ing Drug, Inc.,”’ according to spokes- 
men for the company. As a starter, 


a list of 70 newspapers in the firy 
40 markets of the country will carp 
1,000-line copy once a week for te, 
weeks, at a cost of $300,000. Thom 
son-Koch Co., Inc., New York, is th 
agency for the newspaper campaign § 
Through Dancer-Fitzgerald, In 

also of New York, a radio advertis § 
ing campaign has been scheduled 
commencing with the  147-statio 
“Manhattan Merry-Go-Round” pr 
gram on NBC, September 28) anj 
including commercials on eight ; 
nine other major network program 
sponsored by Sterling for products « 
its various divisions. 


At-Point-of-Sale 


Point-of-sale promotion is to pli 
an important role in launching th 
new product. Distribution of 130,00 
pieces is already underway. The; 
include 35,000 life-size easel-type cut 
outs for interior display; 35,0) 
counter cards; and 35,000 windoy 
displays built around a cut-out of 
pretty girl reclining with her toes 
the air balancing on them a balloo 


shaped announcement of the ney 
product. 
Though sworn to secrecy, the con 


pany’s 60 salesmen have known abo 
the tooth paste ever since they a 
tended a_ special meeting | 
June. At that time, they were give 
the story by Dr. Maurice L. Tainte 
director of the Sterling-W inthrop Re 
search Institute. He told them of th 
work which went into the develo 
ment of the product to the poi! 
where the claim could be made tor] 
that it “polishes teeth 2!— times! 
5% times brighter and 4 times faste 
than other known tooth pastes - 
claims which will be extensively te 
tured in forthcoming advertising cat 
paigns. It was explained that testing) 
had been conducted with an electrom 
apparatus, an adaptation of one ét 
vised by the American Society | 
Testing Materials to test the spec 
lar gloss of surface finishes. Te} 
had been used not only in developinf 
the combination of aluminum 
droxide and a_ soapless  deterge 
which provide the cleaning and por 
ishing qualities of the product, } 
even in narrowing down from 208 
three the flavors for it. . 
The date for the launching ot ™ 
product was set for a time when pre 
duction would be at a high enougy 
point to ensure a supply for all wf 
lets that wanted it. Allocations W°% 
made on a quota basis. “Lhe compa 
departed from its usual policy o "§ 
quiring minimum orders for at lea 
$32 worth of merchandise, and 
cepted orders for the tooth p&® 
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tes —§ : 
ly if Here’s one sure thing—when sales executives are — back before you’ve been missed. 
nl faced with field trips by ordinary travel methods. This kind of travel is thoroughly enjoyable. You 
testing! , ie ; mn . 
toon ey ll take the bare minimum number required. relax completely in the Bonanza’s sound-proofed, 
> 66 ‘ a i , a own ° . 
ne def) Reason: the “unproductive” time involved is appall- comfortable cabin. The operating cost—as little as 
ety ; : ; ; ; : 
sam '"é- Meanwhile, work piles up in the home office. one cent per passenger mile—will add still more to 
Test With a company-owned Beechcraft Bonanza, com- your pleasure! 
clop{ plete mobility of action is restored to your home-office There is a Beechcraft distributor near you. He will 


sera ~tles organization. Because you can figure business be glad to help you evaluate Bonanza transportation 
g \ 


nd pl) ‘travel in minutes instead of hours. you can spend far _ in the light of your business’s needs. Get in touch with 


ct, ME ore time at work in every sales territory—and be him. Beech Aircraft Corporation. Wichita. Kansas. 


n 2) : 

& 
, of ie Built for Business four luxuriously comfortable seat-. 
en prey Sound-proofed—quiet as an open-window car at 55! 
enou? 172 mph cruising; 750 mile range. 
all ov' 4 Fully equipped—radio. lights, flaps. «t: 
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Lown mowing’ 's easy for aha Satie. 
— electrically. She enjoys a good !awn, 
savely flowers. Comront gives her time. 


In all-electric kitchen Mrs. Hartwig 
_ prepores delicious meal. Helper is the 
' cameraman’s daughter, Sara Curtis. 


T Weldibg 'ene of mony electiic skills 
~ Herb claims for his helper, Emil Eggers. 
Wiring is plenty big for heavy loads. 
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Meters on new equipment; everything 
has to pay its way. Here R.E.A. 
Manager Morrow works with Hartwig. 


etre: 


“We hired electricity to work...” 


Portable burr mill skidded to a new 
job by Milo Bolte. He knows electricity, 
believes the more used, the cheaper. 


Hours ore saved in the large house by 
schedules, electric equipment. “Adds 
Hours to my day,” says Mrs. Hartwig. 


Last year, Herb Hartwig, Denison, la., 
hooked three 15 kva transformers to the 
REA highline .. . Now electricity powers 
his hammer and burr mills, grain elevator, 
hay hoist, milking machine, hog brooder, 
water supply pump... supplies lights for 
the poultry house, barn, yard and home... 
operates welder, power saw, tools... and 
Mrs. H has an electric kitchen... even an 
electric lawn mower. 

Before Hartwig got electricity, he kept 
four full time hired men; today produces 
as much with only two! Current costs 
$24.87 a month .. .saves more than $3,500 
in labor, is quicker, more efficient. 

Hartwig’s success story ina recent issue 
of SuccessFuL FARMING, merits reading by 
any advertiser. 

SuccEssFUL FARMING has concentrated 
coverage on the nation’s top farms in the 
15 Heart States... with the richest soil, most 
productive methods, best brains, largest 
property investments —is read in more than 
1,200,000 homes mostly missed by other 
media. With savings at new highs, billions 
in merchandise demands ...SF is today’s 
best buy for any electric goods advertiser! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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even when totaling no more than $12. 


Lvons tooth paste is distributed in 
three sizes to retail at the fair-trade 
prices of 10c, 23c and 43c. No spe- 
cial deals or sample offers have been 
made, though a special counter-display 
and set of three tubes of tooth paste 
were sent as surprise gifts to dealers 
within a fortnight after the start of 
the campaign. 

An interesting feature of Watkins’ 
strategy in launching the tooth paste 
was the speed with which the cam- 
paign got underway, once it had been 
started. The first inkling the trade 
had of it (barring leaks, which had 
been few) was through the receipt of 
a sticker-sealed teaser folder bearing 
the words, “Almost beyond belief’’ on 
the cover beside the address, with in- 
side copy describing the product’s 
chief selling advantages—but without 
telling the name of the manufacturer. 
This was sent out September 5. The 
second of the series, mailed Septem- 
ber 12, was a larger version of the 
first sticker-sealed folder, with “Don’t 
Read This Unless You’re Ready to 
Believe It,’ on the address side, and 
“Watch Your Mail” (referring to 
the counter-display gift set) on the 
other. This second folder told briefly 
of the product and illustrated it; it 
also carried a chart illustrating the 
“2% to 5% times brighter” idea. A 
stuffer reiterating the sales points of 
the product and showing the com- 
parison chart and the tube and carton 
has also been guing out in all mail 
sent from the Srerling offices. 

The R. L. Watkins Division sells 
both through jobbers in the drug field 
and direct to chains and other large 
outlets for its products. Current pro- 
motion is aimed both at the consum- 
ing public and at retailers. 
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WHEN THE COMMENTS ARE UNANIMOUS. . 


“OPD arrived Monday. Much improved service” 


"Best delivery in a long time" 
“Greatly appreciate improved service” 


“Reporter delivered Monday morning, much to 
our pleasure” 


“Certainly appreciate OPD’s punctual 
arrival’ 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


’ 


FRANKLY WE WERE SURPRISED. 


\fter the almost prayerful planning that you do before 


changing a 75 year old format, we'd really expected the 
comment from our subscribers about OPD’s new style to 
vary all over the map. 


But every letter to date is a repetition of “OPD received 
Monday AM. We sure appreciate it.” 


The conclusion seems to be that OPD’s readers just want 
their chemical news and prices hot off the griddle. And 
that’s what OPD is delivering. A 4:00 PM Friday closing 
for the last minute news flashes . . . and the paper deliv- 
ered Monday ! 


IMPORTANT... 


To get news to the chemical industry FAST, check to 
make sure OPD is scheduled to receive all chemical news 


or price change releases originating in your organization. 
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Cleveland 22, H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 0544: 
Los Angeles 14, The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette 
Park Pl.. Drexel 4388; San Francisco 4, The Robt. W. Walker 
Co., 68 Post St., SUtter 1-5568 


VISUALLY TRAINED 


@ GREATER ACCEPTANCE 
@ GREATER UNDERSTANDING 


@ GREATER MEMORY IMPRESSION WHEN USING THE ME LE-DAMROTH 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET == 


METHOD 


HILE-DAMROTH, INC., 329 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y 


«sess trigger-safe, a rifle and 
shotgun safety lock designed to 
eliminate “I didn’t know it was 
loaded” accidents is being manu- 
factured by the Nicholas Manu- 
facturing Co. ‘The lock consists of 
a felt-lined metal case which fits 


LOCK slips over sights and trigger. 


snugly over the trigger zone of 
the gun. The device is secured 
by a brass-plated lock and key. 
In the field when the trigger safe 
is left unlocked the gun is made 
ready for instant use simply by a 
Hick of the release button. 


«esse new electric liquid dupli- 
cator, which features an auto- 
matic master sheet lock and re 
lease, has been announced by the 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co. 
The master sheet is simply placed 
in the drum and automatically 
locked in place. When the drum 
stops, the master sheet is auto- 
matically released for easy removal. 
Another feature permits the load- 
ing of a full ream of copy from 
the side without removing the auto- 
matic paper feed. A safety device 
prevents damage to the paper feed 
if the duplic ator is left running. 
The motor is concealed and em- 
ploys a worm gear drive. While 
the side guides are adjustable, there 


ACCURATE registration is assured. 


coming your way 


are fixed positions for letters, legal 
sheets and post cards. The ma- 
chine case is of modern design and 
has a two-tone grey finish. 


«se. adjustable 
easel, a development of The 

B. G. Development Co., is being 
offered for sales meetings, confer- 
demonstrations, chalk talks 
and speeches. While it is all metal, 
it weighs only six pounds and is 
easy to fold and carry. The in- 
ternal leg lock permits the legs to 
be lengthened or shortened to the 
height desired, and to be locked se- 
curely in place. Called the Dura- 
Easel de Luxe, it may be adjusted 
to as much as the full height of 
nine feet for floor demonstrations 


presentation 


ences, 


or it may be telescoped into a small 
every 


compact easel for tvpe ot 


4 


ALL-PURPOSE EASEL has adapter arm. 


desk or stand presentation. ‘There 
is also an adapter arm which may 
be used for hanging charts, graphs, 
maps or movie screens. The legs of 
the Dura-Easel have _ reversible 
tips—rubber tips for indoor use 
and pointed metal tips for outdoor 
use. 


«sss: Gladdin blade-edger. 
a sharpener specially fashioned for 
scissors and shears, is being intro- 
duced by the New England Car- 
bide Tool Co. The revolutionary 


THE JEWEL restores cutting edge. 


blade-edger permits the housewife, 
barber, beauty shop operator and 
tailor to keep a professional edge 
on their cutting instruments. The 
secret of the sharpener’s efficiency 
is the sharpening jewel made ot 
carbide which is diamond-like in 
hardness. It is said that three 
passes of a dull scissors or shears 
blade over the jewel restores the 
keen cutting edge. ‘There are no 
moving parts to be oiled, to get 
out of order or to replace. The 
gadget will not corrode or rust. 
It comes in an attractive red, neu- 
tral or blue plastic mounting. 


«seesindustrial deodorant 
which is said to actually destroy 
odors instead of concealing or 
masking them is being produced by 
the Rohm and Haas Co. Although 
it was originally intended as an 
all-purpose bactericide, the material 
was discovered to possess deodor- 
izing properties and it is already 
being used extensively for elimi 
nating odors at the source in large 
manufacturing plants, around gar- 
bage dumps and polluted streams. 
The company points out that since 
the chemical eliminates the odor. 
its effect is longer-lasting than that 
of other deodorants. The material 
is a quaternary ammonia compound 
and is known as Hyamine 1622. 
In itself Hyamine 1622 is odor- 
less, and used in the proper dilu- 
tions it is harmless to people and 
animals. It is claimed that it 1s 
effective in killing such penetrating 
odors as garlic, onions, spoiled 
vegetables and decayed fish. For 
surface odors, sponging or mopping 
with 0.1% to 0.5 solution 1 
recommended and for space spray- 
ing 0.05% is satisfactory. ‘The de- 
odorant is available to manutac- 
turers in commercial quantities 
either as 25% aqueous or as finel’ 
powdered crystals. 
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The tall raked masts reached into the 
upper air with bellying banks of canvas 
that would tear the sticks out of older 
ships ... drove the long slim hulls with 
knife sharp bows three hundred miles a 
day, tripled the speed of earlier packets 
... Built for the China trade, the clippers 
found better markets in the California 
voldfields, wracked around the Horn 
from Sandy Hook to Golden Gate in 
ninety to one hundred and twenty days. 


To hold their crews against the gold 


fever, the clipper captains made quick 


turnabouts, spewcd cargo on the wharves, 
consigned it to brokers, upped anchor and 
away. Pack trains and wagons bore the 
priceless goods out to the gold camps. 
San Francisco merchants grub-staked stores 
in new settlements... laid down the 
pattern that today makes San Francisco 
distribution center to the whole West. 


Srrarecicaty located, having the 
best harbor and top water-borre tonnage 
on the Coast... served by transcontinental 


rails and highways... te natural air 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Sawyer, Fercuson, WALKER Co., National Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


OCTOBER 1, 1947 


Cargo from the Clippers... 


terminal of the Pacific ... with 195 acres 
of piers and wharves, 17 miles of berthing 
space, 61 miles of belt line trackage, and 
all facilities for financing, warehousing, 
processing, selling, shipping, trucking... 
San Francisco serves more of the West 
more efficiently than any other city. 
With rising population, augmented 
industries, faster transport and expanding 
markets . . . wholesale volume in 1946 
was three times the pre-war figure, 


totalled $3,851,942,000— exceeded only 


by New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

This tripled trade volume since 1939 
is not explained by normal replacement of 
peacetime stocks... but is evidence of 
a rate of growth that demands current 
consideration of San Francisco as a market 

.and The Chronicle as a medium. 

Early settler, home owned and edited, 
The Chronicle claims no past privileges 
or squatter’s rights, has currently earned 
and enlarged its status in this market... 
is respected even by people who don’t like 
it—and liked by enough people to merit 


advertisers’ respect. 


Sy s fim x 
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f 
Of recent years, The Chronicle has 
insisted that California is not the whole 
cosmos, that Californians must be citizens 
of the world... concentrated on its pages 
the most comprehensive presentation of 
general news of any paper West of New 
York, is indispensable to the well informed. 


Reacuine one of three city families, 


and one of four in the four contiguous 


commuter counties that contribute to the 


Pah 
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The 
Chronicle has audience enough to serve 


major San Francisco market 


successfully as major medium for the 
leading department stores, and for the 
majority of leading retail advertisers ... 
delivers customers for the neighborhood 
grocers and corner drug stores as well as 
smart specialty shops .. . leads in linage 
on books, banks, and bonds... A SFW 


representative can bring you up to date 


on both market and medium. 


“Opportunities in Selling’ 
Ready for Distribution 


A dozen sales authorities have contributed to the newly 
published career booklet sponsored by the Office of Small 
Business of the United States Department of Commerce. 


“Opportunities in Selling,” long 
heralded booklet sponsored by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce Office of Small Business, is 
now available. 

Designed primarily for the small 
businessman and the veteran who is 
interested in a sales career, the book- 
let is a collection of authoritative 
papers on the most important phases 
of salesmanship and selling. 

Request for its publication origi- 
nated with the National Federation 
of Sales Executives whose members 
are described by William C. Foster, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, as 
“obviously well qualified to judge the 
need for such a work and well 
equipped by experience to assume the 
responsibility for its actual text.” 

“The booklet,” Mr. Foster states, 
‘is published as a public service by 
Government and it is authored as a 
public service, with a two-fold objec- 
tive. It seeks, on the one hand, to 
render helpful and timely service to 
small business which falls so largely 
within the realm of distribution. It 
undertakes, on the other hand, to 
offer valuable information to the large 
proportion of World War II veterans 
and others who inevitably will find 
their peacetime vocation in some phase 
of selling and distribution.” 

Raymond Bill, chairman, National 
Distribution Council of the United 
States Department of Commerce, in 
the foreword of the booklet, stresses 
the importance of the role of selling 
and distribution in the developing 
economy of the United States. 

“In the past,” Mr. Bill states. 
“emphasis on America’s economic fu- 
ture has been in terms of employ- 
ment in factories. However, the facts 
in our history indicate that it will 
be a dangerous error if we place all 
our eggs in the factory employment 
basket. It is impossible for our fac- 
tories to employ more than a sub- 
stantial fraction of the millions of 
people who must have employment in 
order to give us national prosperity. 

“The paramount essential in cre- 
ating a healthy economy will be to 
achieve a proper allocation among 
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occupations, and the ideal allocation 
is one in which a small proportion 
of people are engaged in manufac- 
turing and agriculture and a large 
proportion engaged in the service in- 
dustries, particularly distribution. 
This proportion in distribution must 
be not only larger than now, but 
larger than it was before the war 
boom began. . 

“If we are to have a rising stand- 
ard of living in the future, we must 
welcome and plan for a larger move- 
ment into the distribution and serv- 
ice occupations. Consequently, for the 
next few decades, at least, it appears 
that distribution and service must 
offer not less than half of the total 
of all employment. This means that 
individual opportunities in distribu- 
tion and selling will indeed be good.” 

Mr. Bill adds that “selling has no 
soft berths but it offers rich rewards 
for its star performers.” 

Herbert Metz, director of Gray- 
bar Management Corp., and eastern 
district manager in the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company’s New York district 
headquarters, edited the booklet. In 
his “A Word from the Editor,” he 
points out that “men who have spent 
their lives in selling outlined the sub- 
jects they considered most important 
to the veteran salesman and to the 
neophyte. “Then, men who are rec- 
ognized as authorities on each sub- 
ject were selected to write the chap- 
ters.” 

Mr. Metz was assisted by Steve 
Booke, executive editor of Modern 
Distribution, who helped to edit copy 
and put chapters together, and Albert 
Haring, professor of marketing, 
School of Business, Indiana Univer- 
sity, who reviewed the entire manu- 
script for organization and continuity. 


Titles of the 12 chapters of the 
booklet and the specialists who wrote 
them are: 

1. Opportunities in Selling by (George 
5. Jones, Jr., vice-president in charge 
of sales, Sevel, Inc. 

2. The Work of the Salesman by 
Philip Salisbury, executive editor and 


general manager, SALES Managp. 
MENT. 


3. Selling Pays Off by J. C. Asple, 
president of the Dartnell Corp., pub 
lishers of dmerican Business mag, 
zine and the Dartnell Managemen: 
Services; editor of The Sales Map. 
ager’s Handbook. 


4. Compensation Plans and Incentive 
by Burton Bigelow, head of the Ney 
York management-consultant organi 
zation bearing his name. 


5. How to Evaluate a Sales Oppor. 
tunity by Eugene J. Benge, presidem 


Benge Associates, specializing in apt. § 


tude tests, job evaluation, sales per. 
sonnel problems, and other manage. 
ment policy matters. 


6. Sales Training by Edward | 
Hegarty, manager, sales training 
Electric Applicance Division, Wes- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 


7. A Salesman's Relations with His 
Customers by Arthur Hood, edito 
American Lumberman. 


8. Salesman's Relaticnship to His 
Superior by John NI. Wilson, vice 
president in charge of sales and mer 
ber of the board of directors, Nz 
tional Cash Register Co. 


9. Expense Accounts — Their Us 
and Abuseby iF. K. Doscher, vice 
president in charge of sales, Lih 
‘Tulip Cup Corp. 


10. Help From the Home Office 
by Henry L. Porter, manager, Sale 
Promotion Department, Standard 0! 
Company of Indiana. 


11. The Nonselling Activities o 
Salesmen by Albert Haring, protes# 
of marketing, School of Business. I: 
diana University. 

12. The Scientific Approach to Sell 
ing by Don G. Mitchell, president 
Sylvania Electric Products Co., Ini 


An appendix lists numerous books 
covering the field of selling which the 
prospective salesman will find helptul. 
Reference is also made to busines 


papers in the advertising and selling J 


fields which list latest books and per: 

odicals as published. 
“Opportunities in Selling,” know! 

as Industrial Series No. 65, was pit 


pared in cooperation with the Ne : 
tional Federation of Sales Executive § 
under the general supervision of Wi: 


ford White of the United States De 
partment of Commerce Office ° 


Small Business. Copies may be o> § 


tained from the Superintendent © 
Documents, Washington 25, D. © 
or from field offices of the Depart 
ment of Commerce, at 25 cents each. 
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What 


worries America £ 


With all her God-given freedom, her golden op- 
portunity, her great strength, wealth and position 


—America has her worries! 
And the list is a long one. 


It includes such problems as world peace — and 
threats of war... high prices... housing — and 
. communism .. 


other shortages . wages... 


atomic energy... public health and morals. . 


education . . . strikes, taxes, foreign relief. 


You will find such subjects as these, which so 
deeply concern thoughtful Americans, covered — 
regularly—in the pages of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


Coincidence? No. Since its very beginning, THE 
AMERICAN MaGazINE has been dedicated to the 
task of seeking out every threat to the American 
way of life and business—and of presenting its 
readers with the authoritative statements of 
leaders, 


For example, in the October issue Fred Bailey, 


Executive Director of National Agricultural Re- 


search, Inc., says, “We feed our hogs better than 


The C : : =e ' Tw . ore F ‘ — , ; . 
'¢ Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., N. Y., Publisners of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion 


our children”—and proves the need for greater 
knowledge of human nutrition. In another article, 
Gordon Gaskill, writing from Arabia, gives a prac- 
tical example of how American business is out- 
doing our diplomats in handling foreign relations 


and promoting good will. 


This constant alertness in support of American 
principles and ideals has won for Taz AMERICAN 
MaGazINE a special character and reputation 
which make its audience one of the most 
responsive in the whole field of publishing. 

There is no better, no quicker, no surer way of 


reaching those who believe in America than 


through the pages of Tak AMERICAN MaGazine! 


Where important people turn 
to say important things 


MAGAZINE 


250 PAKK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17; N. Y. 


merican 
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Bank Workers Team Up— 
Gain 11,763 New Customers 


Irving Trust employes double their quota in a |0-weeks con- 
test to sell three special bank services: personal loans, 
special checking facilities, and a new "thrift account" plan. 


That there is a large reservoir of 
sales talent among the employes of 
many a large organization has often 
been demonstrated. The Irving Trust 
Co., one of New York’s leading com- 
mercial banks, has so demonstrated, 
in a drive conducted recently, during 
which the established quota of 5,000 
sales was not only attained, but more 
than doubled. 

The object of the campaign was 
to introduce Irving’s new Thrift Ac- 
count facilities and to increase Per- 
sonal Loan and Checkway (special 
checking account) business. At the 
end of the 10-week drive the score 
was 11,763 sales of these three serv- 
ices. 

The campaign was carefully 
planned. Interest in it was kept at 
a high point through various means, 
such as meetings; a lively weekly pub- 
lication, ““The Sales Tri-Rocket;” 
and rivalry among the 70 teams into 
which employes of the main office 
and six branch offices were organized. 

Each of the 70 teams had its own 
captain, chosen for leadership and 
sales qualities, and each was assigned 
a quota depending on sales poten- 
tialities and other factors. A point 
system for scoring was set up, based 
upon the fact that it is easier to in- 
duce a prospect to open a Thrift 
account than to induce one to become 
a Checkway customer—and that both 
are easier than developing a custome: 
for a Personal Loan account. 

The plan was company-wide, and 
officers served on teams. They were 
not eligible for prizes, but their sales 
earned points for their teams. In- 
centives consisted of cash payments 
as commissions and bonuses for sales ; 
and company-wide prizes ranging 
from $150 and an extra week’s vaca- 
tion down to $50 as 20th prize. There 
were also intra-group prizes, for in- 
dividuals within each group. Cash 
prizes totaled $2,665. Members of 
the eight teams which made the best 
showing and individual prize winners, 
nearly 400 in all, were invited to 
dinner as guests of Irving’s President, 
William N. Enstrom, at the Hotel 
Commodore, at the campaign end. 

During the course of the campaign, 


the company paid out over $15,000 in 
commissions and bonuses to staff 
members. In addition, $1,500 earned 
in commissions and bonuses by Irv- 
ing officers went toward a jackpot 
to buy merchandise prizes, distributed 
in a drawing in which all non-officer 
employes participated. 

With such incentives, it is not sur- 
prising that employes entered whole- 
heartedly into the program. But there 
were other reasons for the successful 
drive. 

For one thing, Tom Smith, a sales 
consultant with 21 years of experi- 
ence in working with banks, was 
brought in to inject dynamics into 
the program. Then there was the 
fact that all employes were made to 
feel that this was their campaign, 
and not merely management’s. The 
“Tri-Rocket” also helped to keep in- 
terest high. Illustrated by news pic- 
tures and amusing cartoons, it pub- 
lished news stories about the drive, 
and told about the respective stand- 
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ings of the various teams. It ay 
published limericks and other om 
tributions from staff members, 

There was a certain amount ¢ 
promotional activity in connectig 
with the drive, as for instance, , 
radio skit presented by the |x» 
Fiorello LaGuardia, in which } 
dialed the Irving Personal Loan D,. 
partment and conducted an animate 
conversation purporting to arrange 
loan to pay a dentist’s bill. 

The excellent sales tools furnishe 
the staff members also contribute 
to the success of the plan. One of 
these was a “Quiz Book,” or hané 
book for “Irving Salesmen,” giving 
the rules, outlining the prizes a 
other incentives, and giving data 
the three services to be sold. Ther 
were also special folders describing 
each of these services. For the Low 
Service, there was a special card 
introduction, with blanks for ty 
name of the person referred and th 
name of the employe responsible { 
the referral. 

Throughout the campaign the 
were lively meetings and such stimu! 
as scoreboards and graphs showin; 
the standing of teams. These wer 
shown in the employes’ lounge at tk 
main office of the Irving Trust ¢ 
One Wall Street. 

It is too early to determine whethe 
or not most of the firm’s personne 
will remain sales-minded, but it : 
apparent that the spirit of camaradert 
and good-will engendered during th 
campaign will live for some time. 


SCORE-BOARD. W. K. Doggett studies the cheerful graphic report of an all- 
employe campaign in which Irving Trust Co. rounded up a raft of new customers. 
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| For less than the price of a 
» bleachers seat at a series game, 
» you can ship 100 pounds via 
) Delta Air Freight from Chicago 

to Cincinnati. In less time than 
: it takes to play six innings, your 
B ‘2tgo travels the 254 miles be- 
® ‘ween those points. 

Anywhere to and through the 
South, you get this same speed 
and economy with Delta Air 

Freight. For Air Freight flies on 
‘very Delta passenger schedule 
» ‘found the clock. And the rates 
} Per100 pounds between most Delta 
Points are less than a dollar more 
than first class surface means. 
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You see championship preci- 
sion in the Series, but only for 
a week. Delta Air Freight goes 
on and on—a winner in speed, 
handling and delivery—for 365 
days a year. 


' 
Reduced Rates Put Air Freight 
in Cost Range of Surface Means 


Specify Delta for fast connec- 
tions at Chicago, Cincinnati or 
Knoxville on shipments from the 
West and Mid-West. At Dallas, 
Fort Worth and Chicago from 
the Far West. 

Use Delta Air Freight for reg- 
ular volume shipments, as well 
as for emergencies, too. You'll 
save from two to six days, at a 
few cents per day. Pick-up and 
delivery service available at all 
Delta points. For detailed rates 
and schedules, call any Delta 
office. Or write Air Freight Super- 
visor, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 


Bay Area Pushes Promotion 
To Sell “Packaged Market” 


Nine counties in San Francisco's Bay Area combine re- 


sources to speed the region's industrial development and 
to publicize the facts about its lush market potential. 


For some time now Western util- 
ities, railroads, and Chambers of 
Commerce have been working hard 
to attract new industries to Northern 
California. But while they all had 
their eyes on the same prospects— 
Eastern businesses—there has _ been 
little coordination of their sales ap- 
peals. 

Now, Northern Californians have 
taken the first step toward selling 
their region. It’s a step away from 
selling one city competitively against 
another. A new approach to selling 
the region was discussed recently at 
a meeting of 50 industrial and busi- 
ness leaders from communities in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. They took 
up a plan to promote their region 
as a “single packaged market.” 

The new plan is based on (1) 
charting a 1948 industrial develop- 
ment campaign to bring new indus- 
tries and more world and Pacific 
Coast trade to cities around San 


Francisco, and (2) laying plans for 
a Bay Area industrial exhibit for the 
summer of 1948. 

The conference of industrial com- 
mittee chairmen and industrial devel- 
opment managers of regional Cham- 
bers of Commerce was the first of its 
kind here to bring these groups to- 
gether for a teamwork plan to develop 
and ‘‘merchandise” the area. R. E. 
Fisher, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
vice-president, who as chairman of 
the Bay Area Council opened the 
meeting, called it “the beginning of a 
new and greater development pro- 
gram for the metropolitan Bay Area” 
whose objective was to “harness the 
industrial and municipal forces of 65 
communities in the nine Bay counties 
to plan for the future economic and 
civic welfare of the area.” 

The Baywide group is only nine 
months old but it is already far ad- 
vanced in its program for 1948. Don 
Follett, newly appointed general man- 
ager of the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, said that the Alameda 
Counties New Industries Committee 
had worked out “‘a successful pattern 
for Bay Area industrial expansion.” 
Under this plan, Alameda County 
communities and Chambers of Com- 
merce have developed a unified pro- 
gram to bring new factories and 
business headquarters to their area, 
already “with a remarkable degree 
of accomplishment.” 

One of the achievements of the 
Baywide group is a Bay Area indus- 
trial booklet which is the result of 


months of research. It presents basi 
information on the region’s wealth oj 
resources, facilities, and great marke 
opportunities awaiting development, 


Now that the groundwork ha 
been done, the council has plans jp 
the works for a Nation-wide adver. 
tising program to sell the Bay Are 
“package” to Eastern business men, 
Tentatively scheduled for early 1948 
leading U. S. business and industria 
publications will be used. The cam. 
paign will be co-ordinated with offer. 
ings of the Bay Area industrial book. 
let and a nine-Bay County progran 
to handle industrial inquiries result. 
ing from the advertising. Still ap. 
other phase of the program will be: 
Bay Area Directory of Industrial and 
Trade Information Sources, now in 
the stage of final revision. The ain 
is to use this as a “working reference 
file’ for the information of indu:- 
trialists and industrial development 
experts. 

A Bay Area industrial exposition 
is planned for July 2-9 inclusive 
1948, in San Francisco’s Civic Aud: 
torium sponsored by San Francisco 
Junior Chamber of Commerce aided 
by the 12 counties composing the 
Bay Area region. Objective will bk 
to show local residents and _ visitors 
the area’s important role in Westem 
industry and to emphasize possibilities 
for industrial expansion here. 

This will be the first industria 
exposition of its scope to be held is 
the Bay Area. Large and small ir 
dustries of every type now operating 
in the region will participate and its 
expected to attract buyers, salesmen, 
sales executives and industrialist 
from all over the United States. 

It ties in with the aim of mer 
chandising the San Francisco Baj 
Area as a “single packaged market 
and Western headquarters for Amer: 
can industry and trade and of & 
ordinating all activities aimed at tha 
objective. Unified action between 
those communities will bring result 


never attained by dog-eat-dog com > 


petitiveness. 
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Fabricated by: 
Plastic Artisans Inc., 
White Plains, New York. 


Show business 
is good business... 
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you're selling 
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For eye-catching, salesmaking displays—as well as individual “showcase” packages— 
look to transparent, rigid Vuepak. 


This versatile Monsanto packaging material fabricates readily and economically by the fastest 
mass-production methods. It combines with a wide variety of other materials. 

With a touch of imagination, you can have a display every bit as attractive and buy-appealing 
as this one by John Fredericks, 


And you can be sure of a warm retailer reception for displays of Monsanto Vuepak. They earn 
spotlight counter positions because they are light weight, easy to y 


handle, ond protect and preserve their contents. 
MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


ed 


When it's sales you're after, through a package or a display, get the 
facts about Vuepak first. See your box supplier . . . or write direct: 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 
In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. Vuepak: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Toys From Tacoma...For 
The Nation’s Christmas! 


Nationally advertised by Ta- 
coma Metal Products Com- 
pany, featured by leading 
department stores, sold for 
world export, too — that's 
the distribution pattern of 
famous ‘‘Little Chef'’ min- 
iature electric ranges, the 
practical toy that really 
cooks and bakes! Tacoma 
Metal Products Company, 
world’s largest maker of 
toy electric stoves, also 
manufactures Buildo, a boy's 
mechanical construction set. 


Tacoma Metal Products Company is one 
of the 4,235 diversified payroll builders 


which help make Tacoma-Pierce County 


WASHINGTON’S 


COND 


MARKET! 


Little 
ranges 


Chef'' miniature electric 
coming off the production 


line of the Tacoma Metal Products 
Company plant. 


A “Must Buy”... 
and Here’s Why! 


No ‘‘outside’’ newspaper does an 
adequate job in Tacoma-Pierce 
County. But the dominant, local 
News Tribune delivers a whopping 
78% coverage of the 76,400 ‘‘Sec- 
ond Market families'’. The other 
Tacoma poper reaches but 54% 

. the Seattle morning paper only 
10% ... the Seattle evening paper 
just 4%. No doubt of it: The News 
Tribune is a ‘‘must buy’’—always 


TACOMA’S manufacturing roster in- 
cludes many an item—from toys to 
tractors, furniture to fishing boats. 
Tacoma industry is diversified, solid 
—and growing. That's why the 
Tacoma-Pierce County area ranks 
second in Washington State in popu- 
lation, retail sales, industrial payroll 
and effective buying income. 


Now Delivering More Than 60,000 Daily! 


Promotion 


The Grit Reader Survey 


| Grit has a big, plump survey ¢ 


its readers’ brand preferences, th 
12th such it has annually publishes 
This one was conducted among 32 
219 families, runs the gamut of prej 
erences on items from drugs to aut 
motive products. There’s a_ break. 
down of respondents by states. Writ 
the publication, Williamsport 3, P; 


Two Consumer Analysis Reports 


The first one is from the St. Pa 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press and covers thy 
St. Paul market. This one is neat! 
tabbed, by commodity, with rent 
groups carefully delineated. The se 
ond study comes from Indianapolis 
from The Indianapolis Star and \ 
its second report of this kind. It's a 
analytical study of the buying habits 
brand preferences, dealer distributio 
and ownership among Indianapolis 
residents. A total of 5,000 question 
naires was filed. Each study is avail 
able from the respective newspape: 


Esquire Reports 


Esquire will send you a copy of it 
report to advertisers-investors on tt 
progress in 1946. This is the firs 
advertisers-investor report which the 
magazine has ever prepared o 
offered. A complete list of the mage 
zine’s advertisers during 1946 is in 
cluded, tabulated by manufacturing 
| classification. These advertisers, sais 
| the report, account for a 38 percent 
rise in advertising page volume, a 5! 
percent rise in advertising revenue 
Write W. T. Long, advertising mam 
ager, Esquire, Madison at 46th St. 
New York City, 17. 


The Popular Fiction Group 


Stewart, Dougall & Associates 1¢ 
cently conducted a study among 4 
cross-section of the 12,750,000 people | 
| in the audience of The Popular Fic | 
| tion Group. This study, first to meas | 
| ure the readership of a group of maga 
| 


zines, is the result of 12,600 persona’ j 
interviews in 120 cities, counties an 
towns throughout the country. In 
cluded are detailed description of the & 
method of study, research findings ® © 
the age, sex, economic status, ge § 
graphic and population area locati0 
of readers as projected by U. > 
Census data, and charts showing how 
the readers are distributed in thes J 
various groups. Write Paul E. Mor 
gan, Public Relations Dep'’t., Newell: 
Emmett Co., 40 East 34th St., New 
York City, 16. Copies are available. 
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Coke 


=| (abbreviation of Coca-Cola) 


118 a brand name 


uring 
says J 
rcent 


ii Coca-Cola and its abbreviation Coke are both registered trade- 


enue 


m— marks that distinguish the same product—the product of 


» ot. 


The Coca-Cola Company. 


ne:| Coca-Cola is Coke; Coke is Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 
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eo REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
y how 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Nev § Ask for it either way—both trade-marks mean the same thing 


COPYRIGHT 1947, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Bell & Howell Defines 


Returned Goods Policy 


A concise but courteous statement 
of policy concerning merchandise re- 
turns has been written to Bell & 
Howell motion picture equipment 
dealers by J. H. Booth, vice-president 
in charge of merchandising of the Bell 
& Howell Co. 

As the letter points out, there are 
several reasons for the adoption of the 
new policy: 

Obviously, the return of even a 
single item to a large, departmental- 
ized manufacturing plant is a costly 
procedure. Returned merchandise can- 
not be shipped to another dealer until 
it has been unpacked, routed through 
regular inspection channels, re-packed, 
and sent to the stock room. Each 
returned item requires special hand- 
dling, and correspondence relating to 
the merchandise must be located and 
reviewed. A credit order must be is- 
sued, suitable entries made in the 
proper accounts, and statistical records 
changed. The cost of this routine, 
every step of which is unavoidable, 
frequently exceeds the value of the 
returned merchandise. 

Bell & Howell dealers are notitied 
by Mr. Booth’s letter that merchan- 
dise will not be accepted by the com- 
pany for credit unless advance au- 
thorization is obtained before a return 
shipment is made—and that such au- 
thorization will be limited to cases 
wherein an error was made in the 
original shipment. 

The letter further explains that 
acceptance of an unwarranted return 
from a dealer violates the Robinson- 
Patman Act. According to Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, co-author 
of the Act, if one customer is per- 
mitted to return merchandise without 
adequate reason, he is receiving a 
benefit not extended to more fair- 
minded patrons. This is clearly un- 
lawful, Mr. Patman has pointed out. 

A separate stock room for storing 
returned merchandise while negotia- 
tions concerning the propriety of the 
return are conducted, is an unwar- 
ranted addition to ‘‘overhead,” wast- 
ing precious space and using up valu- 
able man-hours. Therefore, the dealer 
is told that any merchandise returned 
to the Bell & Howell Co. without 
authorization will be shipped back to 
him at his expense. 

Nor is it practicable to advise each 
dealer in advance that a particular 
item is to be shipped in the near fu- 
ture. The letter explains that each 


order is regarded as a bona fide coy 
tract, even though some orders ma 
have been placed many months pre 
viously. 

A copy of the letter follows: 


To ALL Bett & Howey DEA-ERs.. 

We have never felt that consignme 
shipments of B&H merchandise were 
cessary or desirable. For in the long ry 
consignment shipments inevitably increas 
product costs and ultimately lead a many 
facturer to “play favorites” 


among 
dealers. 


A few of our dealers during recey 


months have, in effect, requested us | 
ship on a consignment basis. Actually 
they have not called it “consignment’- 


but the procedure amounts to the sam | 


thing. They place orders with us with! 
apparent disregard of their actual re 
quirements. Some items are ordered ir 
three times the quantities actually needed 
other fast moving items do not appear 
on their purchase orders at all. Whe 
a shipment arrives, they look it over and 
casually send back to‘us an extra lens 
a few filters, or any other items they d 
not choose to place in stock at th 
moment. 


As you can readily see, this procedure 
actually places us in the _ position ot 


shipping on consignment. The cost of 
handling a_ returned item, 
through inspection again, re-packaging it 
for shipment, issuing a credit order, and 
adjusting our various accounts, frequent) 
exceeds the value of the item which 
sent back to us. Furthermore, it ha 
recently been established that a manufac 
turer who permits dealers to return mer 
chandise in this manner is clearly violat- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act. Therefore, 
we must ask your cooperation and request 


sending it | 


that no merchandise be returned to us for | 
credit until you have first advised us of | 


the reason for such return and have re 
ceived from us an authorization to mak 
the shipment. (This does not, of course 
apply to equipment returned to us for 
repair.) Merchandise which is sent to Us 
without advance authorization for its re 
turn will, in the future, be reshipped 
collect to the dealer who returned it. 

As you know, we make shipment onl} 
on your bona fide purchase orders which 
presumably reflect your carefully deter 
mined requirements. Please review you! 
records covering unshipped orders placed 
with B&H and advise us as promptly % 
possible if any changes are necessar} 
You should make a_ similar check-up 
periodically to be sure that your purchas 
orders actually conform with your met 
chandise requirements. 


Actual returns of merchandise 
dealers have been held below the nut 
ber which might be expected, becaust 
of the way Bell & Howell handles the 
allocation of its equipment. Merchar- 
dise which is available is delivered © 
dealers in accordance with an equit® 
ble allocation system based on each 
dealer’s pre-war gross volume of sales 
for a specific period. 
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“| GAIR GOWNS REPRODUCTIONS ARE SO PERFECT, SO NATURAL 
ine THAT THEY ARE ACTUALLY “TRUE TO LIFE” 


THIS ULTRA SMOOTH GAIRCOTE offers a new scientific process for exacting 
and fascinating multicolor reproduction of your products. 

At last, with GAIRCOTE, your package will radiate and reflect the dra- 
matic eye-appeal and buying impulse you have been striving to achieve 
for years...and with substantial economy, too. 

GAIRCOTE multicolor reproduction presents an opportunity for a new 
version of leadership, when and where your package is called upon to 
meet competition, 


SEND FOR GAIRCOTE INFORMATION 
A Gaircote specialist will gladly supply complete information on the amazing 
features of GAIRCOTE. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. « NEW YORK + TORONTO 
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UNITED STATES form 
mem 
Shipping Container Plants Paperboard Mills line 
Syracuse Corrucatep Box Div. Svracuse, N.Y Gam Bocors Correcatreo & Fiske Box Corp. Bogota, N. J. mutt 
Boston Corrvcatep Box Dw. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Gam Cartons Div. Piermont, N.Y T 
HAVERHILL Boxpoarps Diy Haverhill, Mass. J 
Gam Bocota Corrvucatep Fiske Box Corp Bogota, N. J. “sie . . Ashe j ai 
, eens : Pe Natick Box & Boarp Div. Natick, Mass. § S¢ar 
ConnecticurT Corrucateo Box Div. Portland, Conn. TonawANpA Boxpoarps Div. Ponewanda. fi. L Nor 
Fort Niacara Corrucatrepo Box Div. North Tonawanda, N. Y. Puames River Div. New London, Conn. Nor 
PENNSYLVANIA Corrucatep Box Div. Philadelphia, Pa bi ted 
> . Folding Carton Plants ' HTC 
Onto Corrucateo Box Div. Cleveland, Ohio vith 
Pa Pro ¢ , Box D { N.Y Gaim Cartons Div. Piermont, N. Y. ; 
g ORRUG ; ss 
. i entes an eta, MN. 5 EASTERN STATES Cartons Diy. Srooklyn, N.Y. anc 
Horvoke Corkucates Box Diy Holyoke, Mass CLeveLANp Cartons Div. Cleveland, Ohio S ap 
Puames River Div. New London, Conn, Natick Box & Boarp Diy. Natick, Mass T 
CANADA he 
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Kolding C.artor Plants Paperboard Wills llus 
Gam Company Cavxapa, Limirep, Toronto, Ontario Gam Company Canapa. Liwirep: leaf 
Dominios Exverore & Cartons (Western) Limiren, Forontoe Mill. Toronto, Ontario ict 
Winnipeg, Manitoba and Edmonton, Alberta Montreal Mill, Montreal, Quebec tail 
fue Ape_rman Paper Box Company, Limiren, ;' _ 
York Mill, Toronto, Ontario 2x 
Winnipeg, Manitoba : : 
Dominion Mill (in reserve). Toronto, Ontario store 
SA ppin Container Plants 
Pulp Mills com 
Gam Company CANapba, I IMITED: 
Foronto. Ontario London. Ontario Frankford Mill. Frankford, Ontario such 
Hamilton, Ontario Windsor, Ontario Campbellford Mill, Campbellford, Ont. shel; 
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STAR ROLL-CALL by The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. is led by Carole Lan- 
dis in the new display designed by Ejinson-Freeman Co., Inc., first of a series 
appearing in food shops, bars, and in liquor stores outside New York State. 
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Mix Marketing 


Hot rolls can be made now from 
Duff's Hot Roll Mix, first yeast food 
preparation available in ready-to-cook 
orm. The new product is the latest 
member of the American Home Foods 
line of Duff’s mixes—ginger bread, 
muffins and waffles. 

lhe new mix was introduced this 
ear in One city at a time, in the 
Northeast, Midwest, South and 
Northwest. It is now being distrib- 
ted through all types of food stores, 
with American Home Foods channels 
landling the marketing details, and 
‘ approaching nationwide retailing. 

"he new Hot Roll Mix comes in 
‘ package similar to the other mixes 
: the Duff family group, with an 
‘ustration in color showing Clover- 
leaf rolls, and the name of the prod- 
ct in distinctive lettering. The re- 
_ Price varies, ranging from about 
-2¢ to 30c, depending upon type of 
store, locality and other factors. The 
“mpany turnishes point-of-sale aids, 
“uch aS posters, window streamers, 
me hangers, box-toppers. When dis- 
ution in a given community is 
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thorough, the company places news- 
paper advertising in local papers. W. 
Earl Bothwell, Inc., Pittsburgh, is 
the agency. 

This consumer copy appearing in 
newspapers occupies up to one-third 
ot a page. As a rule, advertisements 
show both the ready-to-eat Cloverleat 
rolls and the package, and copy 
stresses the convenience of the prod- 
uct (only water need be added) and 
the good results obtained. One ad- 
vantage frequently mentioned is that 
after the dough has been mixed, part 
of it may be stored in the refrigeratoi 
for future use. 


Duet for Baby 


A new line of strained and chopped 
meats for babies, the product of the 
joint skills of the Gerber Products 
Co. and of Armour and Co., will be 
placed on sale in a few weeks in 
eight test cities throughout the 
United States. The meats, which will 
bear the Gerber label and carry the 
Armour Star trade-mark, will be 
marketed by the Gerber sales organi- 
zation. 


Officials revealed that the coopera- 
tion came about when both compan- 
ies were planning a line of meats for 
babies. Like two housewives bent on 
borrowing each others’ recipes, and 
meeting at the garden gate, each com- 
pany had sought the technical assist- 
ance of the other. In the meeting 
which resulted, it was determined that 
the product could be made by Armour 
and marketed by Gerber, with im- 
portant savings in capital and man- 
power by both companies. The re- 
sultant savings in the cost of distri- 
bution could be passed along to the 
consumer in the form of a higher 
quality product at competitive prices. 

Three products, beef, veal and 
liver, will be sold initially in the line, 
in both strained and chopped versions. 

Armour technicians, who have 
drawn liberally on the two decades 
of experience of the Gerber Products 
Co. in the baby foods business, have 
brought into play their 80 years of 
experience in meat processing, officials 
declare. Finer flavor, better color and 
easy breaking of the meat into smaller 
particles, they state, are the results 
of the process of “particulating,” de- 
veloped by Armour, for which a 
patent is being sought. 

Both companies will share in the 
opening promotion of the Gerber 
meats. Hard hitting, large-size ad- 
vertising in newspapers will herald 
the coming of the meats to the test, 
or preliminary, markets. The adver- 
tisements will capitalize on Gerber’s 
vast experience in the baby foods busi- 
ness and on Armour’s high accept- 
ance with the housewife. Store ban- 
ners, posters, direct mail advertising 
will be added to the strong newspaper 
campaign to build a demand for re- 
tailers. 

It is believed by officials of the com- 
panies that national distribution of 
the meats for babies will be achieved 
within a very few months. 


American Investment 


Representatives of business, educa- 
tion, and the communications indus- 
tries met recently at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, to launch 
a non-profit national advertising 
campaign to inform millions of Amer- 
icans of the current crisis in educa- 
tion. 

Approximately 250 top industrial- 
ists, advertising executives, and ofh- 
cials of radio, magazines, newspapers, 
and other information media heard 
Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the 
board of directors, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, speak on “The Stake 
of Business in American Education.” 

A message from President Harry S. 
Truman, urging businessmen to 
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reach, have you investigated the 12,750,000 readers accomplishment. BC 
of The Popular Fiction Group? A copy of the study, revealing a new and hitherto un- ; bel. 
A complete analysis of this pulp fiction magazine tapped market is yours upon request. Address: 205 ’ 


audience, based on 12,600 personal interviews, is now E. 42nd St., N. Y. or 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. of 
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“arouse public opinion to the 
need for improving conditions in our 
schools and our teaching profession, ” 
was read at the meeting. The presi- 
dential letter further said, ‘‘No busi- 
nessman in the United States can 
aford to ignore the dangerous possi- 
bilities ahead if the present crisis in 
our schools is not met and solved.” 

Mr. Abrams and other speakers at 
a luncheon sponsored by ‘The <Ad- 


S vertising Council urged the audience 
Sto use the medium of public service 
S advertising to inform the American 
| public of the serious deterioration of 


Four home communities 
; national level. Let us urge our asso- 


the nation’s schools. 

“One service that business can per- 
form for American education is to 
give this story the nation-wide dis- 
tribution it deserves,’ Mr. Abrams 
said. “We can give not only our 
money and our advertising facilities, 
but ourselves. If we hope to see this 
country grow and develop under the 
democratic system, let us devote our- 
selves personally to this task as one 
of our duties as citizens. Let us take 
part in educational affairs both in 
and at the 


i ciates to do the same. 


“If we let our educational system 
decay,” Mr. Abrams continued, “‘we 
will gravely injure the foundation of 
our greatness as a nation. If we 
develop our educational system—ex- 
panding it and making it stronger— 
we will be cultivating the greatest of 


|our natural resources, the people of 


America. No one has a greater stake 
in the future of America than the 
American businessmen.” 

The campaign guide distributed to 


pall guests at the luncheon, was pre- 


pared by Benton & Bowles, which 
donated its creative talent*as a con- 
tribution to the campaign. Fhe guide 
shows prospective business sponsors of 
the campaign how to convey this pub- 
lic service message through the same 
advertising techniques used to pro- 
mote commercial products. 

lhe drive will be conducted in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Office of Government 
Reports, and the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education. Mrs. Ma- 
bel Matthews, educational director 
ot Tampax, Inc., is the volunteer 


} Coordinator, and Miss Jean Flinner 


a 


B's the Council’s staff executive for 


the campaign. The guide will be dis- 
tributed through the parent organi- 
zations of the Council: the Associa- 
tion ot National Advertisers, the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the National Publishers 
Association, the American Newspaper 
ublishers Association, and others. 
he importance of education to 
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democracy, technological 


America’s 
progress and military strength was 


emphasized by the other principal 
speaker at the luncheon, Raymond 
Rubicam, chairman of the research 
and policy committee of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 

‘Let me quote one simple statistic,” 
said Mr. Rubicam. “Between 1870 
and the 1940's, the number of stu- 
dents in high school in the United 
States increased 30 times more than 
the population increased.” 

He then went on to look at educa- 
tion in America today. In the public 
schools, 350,000 teachers out of 850,- 
000 have quit the profession since 
1941. 109,000 of the teachers still 
on the job are sub-standard. 70,000 
teaching positions are vacant. Not 
enough teachers are being trained. 

“"T'wo million school-age kids are 
not in school at all. Many textbooks 
which are as out-of-date as mustache 
cups are still in use. Courses and 
teaching methods need revision in the 
light of new knowledge.” 

After referring to a study made 
for the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
which showed a striking relation be- 
tween national standards of education 
and prosperity, Mr. Rubicam said, 
“Where once we spent a higher pro- 
portion of our national income on 
education than did any great nation, 
today we are no better than third and 
we may be worse if we don’t improve. 
While we spend only 142% of our 
income on public schools, Great Brit- 
ain, even in her present desperate 
plight spends twice as much, and 
Russia even more.” 

Mr. Rubicam concluded, saying, 
“Advertising can be a powerful tool 
to these ends. The Advertising Coun- 
cil has proved repeatedly that it is 
a powerful organization in using ad- 
vertising effectively for such ends. 
Let’s give them real backing in mak- 
ing this thing happen!” 


BRIDE-SAVERS are these stage props of 
Gelatine, 
Borden's Instant Coffee in "The Honeymoon 
ls Over When—," Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
dramatization of products presented during 


"School for Brides” Day, Gimbel’s, Phila. 


Knox Kellogg's Cornflakes and 


a, 


“GATEWAY 


TO THE RICH 
TENNESSSEE 
VALLEY.” 


wae etten pe 


REPRESENTED BY 
THE PAUL H. 
RAYMER CO. 
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war, will continue to climb under the 
impetus of an unprecedented demand for 


manufacturing concerns. The city's pros- 
perity, on the upswing long before the 
manufactured products, high wages and 


record payrolls. 
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sl River—6th city in Massachusetts in income 


d retail sales—commands your attention with 


teasing authority year after year. 


special 10-year study based on Sales Manage- 
ent's Surveys of Buying Power shows that Fall 
er's sales in 1946 were 154°, over 1937— 
fompared with 106°, for Massachusetts, 115°, 


| 


d r New England and 138°/, for the Nation. 
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Last year Fall Riverites spent $95,252,000 for 


retail goods and services. 


The city's only newspaper, the Herald News, 
takes your advertising message into 96.9%, of 
the homes that spent this money and actually 
links it with a $92,299,188 retail sales potential 
to offer you—in a single buy—huge returns at 


very low cost. 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


id ; FALL RIVER, MASS. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Take one Grade A Product (like Duff’s 
spicy Gingerbread Mix) and add suitable 
advertising in full-coverage newspapers 
(like Booth Michigan’s eight papers), and 
you really stir up interest and sales. 


Booth Newspapers carry the message of 
Duff’s tasty Gingerbread Mix right into 
the meal-planning departments of 360,000 
Michigan homes outside the Detroit 
Trading Area. 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL 


Agency: 
W. Earl Bothwell, In 


American Home Foods, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Duff’s Mixes, knows the value 
of advertising with Booth Papers. Why 
don’t you try this time-tested marketing 
recipe with your product? 


For specific data on Booth Markets, 
eall or write: 


The John E. Lutz Co., 4:35 N. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago ll 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street. 
New York City 17 


NEWSPAPERS | 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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A New Approach 
To Salesmen’s Auto Costs 


BY S. B. SEVERSON ~ President 
Republic Light, Heat & Power Co., Inc. 


The easy way out is to up salesmen's per mile allowance. 
y p 


But three utilities have cut fleet operating costs simply by 


changing oil more frequently—at least every |,500 miles. 


The result: Annual savings 


For three years our company has 
experimented—with money saving re- 
sults—on a new idea for controlling 
S operating costs of autos and trucks. 

On a fleet of 176 passenger cars 
and trucks our company and two sis- 
ter corporations have saved $3,900 in 
the past year, compared with what 
we probably would have spent on a 
1944 basis before we began this ex- 
periment in cost reduction. The sav- 
ng did not come from squeezing the 
per-mile allowance for operating costs. 
It came from a less obvious source, 
namely, increasing the mechanical ef- 
ficiency of our auto and truck engines. 

Before you shy away at what you 
may anticipate will be a course in 
garage shop talk, take a look at the 
box score of dollars-and-cents savings 
posted in the table on this page. 

Quickly, the table shows that for 
the year 1944 it cost Republic Light, 
Heat & Power Co. and the sister 
utilities, Dominion Natural Gas Co. 
jin southern Ontario, and Penn-York 
Gas Co., 0.0472c per mile to operate 
thei: fleets. It was in June, 1944 that 
these companies began this attack on 
auto and truck costs. You can see that 
pat the end of the third year costs were 
down to 0.450c per mile. 

In three years, operating costs were 
cut slightly more than '%4-cent per 
mile, Is the saving big enough to wor- 
© 'y about? For the answer, multiply 
this saving against the fleet mileage 
sor the year of 1,776,000 and you 
pmpute the out-of-pocket saving as 
exceeding $3,900. So the cost of our 
opp in the year ending May, 
s°’t/, Was just that much less than it 
goould have been three years before. 
F What s the secret ? Answer : Simply 
mange oil frequently, in our case 
: whenever it was contaminated, but at 
S Maximum of 1,500 miles. 

‘Yow, tor a little explanation—but 
Mot too technical—of why it is pos- 
te reduce auto and truck operat- 
8 costs by changing oil. 

All of us know that oil in an engine 
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of several thousand dollars. 


is used to lubricate the fast moving, 
closely fitting parts. Next, oil must 
seal the piston and rings to the cylin- 
der. Oil must also cool, taking heat 
away from the cylinder. Oil’s fourth 
job—little appreciated by the public— 
is to cleanse the engine. Cleansing is 
necessary because the engine, while 
operating, produces “‘ashes,” or waste. 

As the parts of an engine move, 
they beat the oil—and ashes, too— 
converting fresh, clean motor oil into 
emulsions, acids and finally into may- 
onnaise-like sludges so heavy that they 
won't flow. It is this condition which 
robs an engine of its efficiency and 
causes more gasoline per mile to be 
consumed, and over-haul costs to 
shoot up. 

It is true that over a year you will 
buy more oil than might otherwise be 
the case. Naturally, your oil costs go 
up. But by using fresh oil you get 
improved lubrication, sealing, cooling 
and cleansing of your engine. Because 
this keeps up engine efhciency you re- 
duce the amount of gasoline required 
to go the same number of miles. So 
there is a cash saving on gasoline to 
counter-balance the increased cost of 
oil. In addition to this saving, you 
spend less money for engine mainte- 
nance. Within the past year, the cost 
per mile has risen from the low of 


THE BOX SCORE 


Cost 
Year Mileage Cost Per Mile 
1942 1,577,000 $68,000 0.0431c¢ 
1943 1,440,000 65,000 — .0451 
1944 1,482,000 70,000*  .0472 
1945 1,522,000 77,000  .0506 
1946 1,756,000 75,000  .0427 
1947+ 1,776,000 80,000 — .0450 


* Experiment begun June, 1944 
+ Through May, 1947 


0.427c¢ to the present 0.0450c. In this 
period the price of gasoline has risen. 
The cost of maintenance parts and 


labor also has gone up. Cars and 
trucks are older, less efficient. But 
even so, the company is saving money. 

Before we began our experiment, 
we first cleaned the engine of each 
passenger car and truck with a solven: 
to remove accumulated sludge. Except 
for changing oil frequently our main- 
tenance routine has been unchanged. 

Republic Light conducted the test 
on 22 passenger cars and 70 trucks in 
Niagara Falls, East Republic, Buf- 
falo, South Shore and ‘Tonawanda, 
N.Y. Penn-York experimented on 
one passenger car and five trucks. 
Dominion Natural Gas simultane- 
ously conducted the clean oil experi- 
ment on its 10 passenger cars and 68 
trucks. Together, these companies op- 
erate one Buick, 14 Chevrolets, one 
De Soto, four Dodges, three Fords, 
one Mercury, and nine Plymouths. 
‘The companies operate a_ total of 
143 trucks. 

Now that we have the facts on 
saving money by changing oil fre- 
quently we have just begun an addi- 
tional experiment for increasing en- 
gine efficiency. In the trade, this 
experiment is known as combustion 
control. By means of a Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company’s ‘Power Prover”’ 
we check once each month on the 
eficiency of each auto and truck en- 
gine. This is done simply by using 
the “Power Prover’ to analyze the 
contents of the car’s exhaust. This 
instrument tells instantly how much 
of the gasoline is used to power the 
car and how much comes off as waste. 
When we find too much waste in the 
exhaust we will know it’s time to 
make adjustments or repairs. 

In most instances the drivers for 
Republic, Dominion and Penn-York 
operate company-owned vehicles. Ac- 
cordingly, the companies are in a posi- 
tion to see that oil is changed when- 
ever it is contaminated and that the 
“Power Prover” is used to analyze 
exhaust gases once each month. 

Changing oil every 1,500 miles or 
oftener is a simple, non-technical job 
for any driver. However, in com- 
panies where salesmen own and main- 
tain their own cars, the sales man- 
ager probably will have to actively 
sell his salesmen on the soundness of 
preventive maintenance. It is, of 
course, easier for salesmen to preg 
for a higher auto expense allowance, 
and for management to grant it, than 
for salesmen to change oil, or for 
management to sell salesmen on doing 
it. But we know from our own 
experience it is a money saver to sell 
preventive maintenance. 
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Salisbury Dealers Hitch 
Spot Radio to Net Program 


Consultation with retailers develops a new wrinkle in 


advertising policy which induces 63% in key markets to 


sponsor spot announcements of manufacturer's brand. 


Point-of-sale promotion pieces provide a follow-through. 


Because dealers for the Salisbury 
Co., bedding manufacturers of Min- 
neapolis, were given a voice in the 
determination of advertising, 63% of 
them in key locations are now using 
their own advertising funds to air 
special Salisbury radio spots. 

To offer the most effective kind of 
local advertising aid, Salisbury, after 
dealer consultation, made available a 
series of one-minute radio announce- 
ments using the same talent that is 
starred on their once-weekly regional 
network program. Salisbury’s pro- 
gram is “Stardust,” a 15-minute show 
starring Corinne Jordan, popular 
Northwest radio personality, and her 


grand piano. It probably is the only 
radio program in the country express- 
ly designed to put people to sleep. 
The program is broadcast Sunday 
nights at 10:15 p.m. from KSTP, 
Minneapolis, and is heard over 13 
stations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Wyoming, and Montana. 

It is Corinne Jordan’s voice that 
is used on the transcribed spots. As 
a result, the local dealers get week- 
long benefits out of the popular net- 
work show. They are happy because 
they have Miss Jordan doing a direct 
selling job for their individual stores. 
And Salisbury is happy because, by 


preparing and providing the spon 
they are able to control the kind ¢ 
local advertising done for their prog 
ucts. 

The plan was devised aiter a fie; 
study of dealer requirements and «& 
sires. An it came as no surprise t 
Salisbury management that local y 
tailers are becoming more keen! 
aware of good advertising and appr 
ciative of how it can benefit them. 

Salisbury’s studies disclosed thy 
75% of their key dealers alread 
were using local radio time. How 
get these dealers to use at least; 
part of this time for Salisbury adver 
tising was the problem. Workix 
with the dealers, it was found to k 
no great problem when Salisbuy 
offered to add the towns in whid 
these key dealers were located to th 
network carrying the company’s Sup. 
day night show. In this way, Salis 
bury was able to tie up the week’ 
advertising into a complete packag 
with the “Stardust” program. 

Of course, there is a complete me 
chandising campaign to _ promot 
“Stardust.” Each of the 1,400 x 
tail furniture dealers in the Salisbur 
sales territory has received coverag 
charts of the stations reaching poter 
tial customers with the Sunday nigh 


The International Indus- 
trial Exposition. 


The International, Industrial 
Exposition has been organized 
to develop an Annual Exhibition 
Centre for the display of the 
products and processes of all 
nations. 

Atlantic City, because of its 
year-round mild climate, seaside 
location, and easy accessibility 
by rail, road, sea and air, has 
long been established as a mecca . 
for tourists, vacatiggg 
ventioneers and ct 
ecutives. 
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Atlantic City, offer 
for continuous and 
concentrated selling to the mass | it has o* 
market that gravitates to vuhis 4 
natural exposition site. 
paralleled opportunity to the ex- 


Internatjonal 


facilities 


through 
qualified buyers, is guaranteed 
by the location of the Exposi- 
tion in Atlantic City. 

What better site could there 
be for an International Exposi- 
tion than Atlantic City, whose | exhibit spa- 
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Exposition, by its location Mm 
Atlantic City, offers exhibitor 
facilities for continuous 
concentrated selling to the ma* 
market that gravitates to this 
natural exposition’ site. An ¥ 
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@ Package Inserts are small in size, but, oh- 
so-big in accomplishment. The stories they can 
tell and the jobs they can do are myriad. They 
travel in the product package “for free’’—no 
distribution cost. They get there, positively, with 
the product. They land right in the hands of ac- 
tual, active users of your product... your best 
potential for repeat and additional business. 
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PACKAGE 
INSERTS 


The one-billionth Package Insert designed 
and produced by Forbes might well have been 
one of those shown above. We passed that 
total some time ago. That represents a wealth 
of experience, ability and capacity which can 
be of inestimable help to you. 

Just write, wire, phone or teletype. We'll put 
this experience to work for you pronto. 


0. Box 513 Boston 2 


HICAGC ROCHESTER 


program. In addition, floor, counte: 
and window display material calling 
attention to the network show is 
provided all Salisbury outlets. 
Adequate follow-through on the part 
of Salisbury 
maximum usage of this material. 
To complete its follow-through, 
not only to point-of-sale but to the 
persons actually making the retail 
sales, Salisbury has inaugurated what 
it calls its CAP plan (Cooperating 
Advertising Plan). ‘This plan—addi- 
tional compensation via extra com- 
missions—provides an added incentive 


tor 


representati\ es assures 


to salesmen to push the Salisbury line. 
A surprise feature of the CAP plan 
is an annual bonus to retail salesmen. 
The bonus, of course, is based on 
their sales of Salisbury products. 

While Salisbury uses its radio as 
the base of all advertising, it does 
not neglect other media. Retailers are 
provided with newspaper mats on the 
various items in the Salisbury line and 
their radio campaign is supplemented 
by outdoor advertising. 

The job being done by Salisbury’s 
“Stardust” show, now augmented by 
the local announcement tie-ins, is 


GREAT INDUSTRIES i tue 


Growing GREENSBORO MARKET 


ed in 26 years. 


modern in the world. 


The huge, new Greensboro $5,000,000 Sears 
& Roebuck Mail Order Plant is the first erect- 
Serving the Southeastern 
region, an area greater than New York and 
New England States combined, the Greens- 
boro plant employs over 1800 people with an 
annual payroll of $2,000,000 and is the most 


Ort Jenkins 
Manager 


This 


confidence ... in 
GREENSBORO MARKET is unquestionably 
borne out by the tremendous increase in new 
businesses, and reflected in retail sales of 
over $100,000,000*. Only ONE other market 
in the two Carolinas can match Greensboro 
in total retail sales. 


1946 Sales Management's County Outline Re- 
tail Sales. 


the GROWING 


Greensboro News-Record 


GREENSBORO. N.C. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Ine. 


iliustrated by a recent survey mp 
for Salisbury by the University , 
Minnesota. The survey was ¢ 
conducted among a_ representa 
group of Minneapolis housewives, 
200 housewives who returned qua 
tionnaires, 99 said they were fam 
with the “Stardust” show and 4. 
nearly 50%—could identify the px 
uct. 

The entire Salisbury line, incidey 
ally, has kept pace with developmer 
in the firm’s advertising. It has be 
dressed up with new labeling with 
“Look For the Salisbury Lak 
theme carried throughout all ady 
tising. 


Further tie-in with the retaik 
will be accomplished through a fort 
coming “barnstorming” trip whid 
will take Corinne Jordan and Sd 
bury officials into all areas inclu 
in the radio network. 


. . » fora nickel, too... 
Pepsi-Cola, which hits the spot 
so the singing jingle says—is plannit 
to hit more spots via its new sym 
dispensers for the nation’s soda fous 
tains. ‘he dispenser is a giant repli 
of the Pepsi-Cola glass, dominat 
any fountain as a_ tempting & 
catcher. 

The dispenser was engineered! 
G. Felsenthal & Sons, Chicago molt 
ers and fabricators of plastics. ! 
16 inches high, eight inches we 
In order to achieve a realistic bet 
age color, the plastic was lth 
graphed in five different colors. * 
finished product, says Pepsi, exct®™ 
all expectations. And the compat 
busily installing them everywht 
there’s a fountain. 
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FENCE SITTERS 


Competition between markets produces a crop of “fence 
sitters” whose market loyalty as buyers and readers is 
evenly divided. A detailed check of A-B-C reports shows 
this line of demarcation to be a narrow one—often less 
than a mile wide. Up to this line a newspaper delivers full 
selling power. Beyond it. both circulation and influence 


fall off rapidly and distance dilutes its local touch. 


This clear-cut power line of local newspapers offers a 
perfect opportunity to pick markets and dominate them 
individually. The “pickings” are good in Northeastern 
Ohio where markets of all degrees of importance exist. 
Of course, if your product or service is limited only 
to big city appeal, then you need only The Cleveland 


Press with its top coverage and big-city concentration. 


SCRIPP -HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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pe Your Export 
Advertising 


In Experienced Hands 
These 12 Top-Flight 


Agencies Specialize in 
ADVERTISING ABROAD7 


Well executed advertising in foreign 


markets through centralized control 
can give a big boost to your export 
sales. But to get the most sales for 
the money you invest, you must en- 
gage experienced export advertising 
counsel. 

The 12 recognized ayencies listed 
below have the experience and 
ability to give you expert service. 
They all specialize in export adver- 
tising. They are uniquely qualified 
to plan, prepare and place advertis- 
ing in foreign newspapers. maga- 
zines, radio and other media. And 
they are familiar with consumer at- 
titudes, market conditions and sales 
channels abroad. 

For complete information on the 
services available, write to any 
agency listed below, or direct to: 

Association of 
EXPORT ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
422 Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 
T. 8B. BROWNE, LTD. 
551 Fifth Av., New York 17, N. Y. 
THE BUCHEN COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
DORLAND, INC. 
(International Division) 
247 Park Av., New York 17,N. Y. 
EVANS ASSOCIATES CO. 

307 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 1, Ill. 
EXPORT ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
919 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 11, Lil. 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
AND SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 

342 Madison Av., New York 17, N.Y. 
GOTHAM ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 19,N. Y. 
4. ROLAND KAY, INC. 

230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
NATIONAL EXPORT 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 

405 Lexington Av., New York 17, N-Y. 
ROBERT OTTO & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
271 Madison Av., New York 16, N. Y. 
IRWIN VLADIMIR & COMPANY, INC. 
285 Madison Av., New York 17,N.Y. 


q One N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Il. 


y, 
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Shop Talk 


Score & Nine: Come, splash a beaker of brown October ale and 
shiver a rafter with us! The spirits and the halle-looing are in cele- 
bration of SALES MANAGEMENT’S 29th birthday. To us, twenty- 
nine seems to be just about the right age. Young enough to maintain 
a fresh point of view and to be distrustful of tradition, old enough 
to have some sense of responsibility without being stuffy about it. 


Open here on my desk is Volume I, Number 1, of SM, a skinny 
blue baby of 16 pages, and, like a baby, naked. It had no cover, 
Other than some space promoting the sale of the various Dartnell 
services, that first issue carried only one other advertisement: that of 
an advertising journal of those days called ‘“Class,’”’ edited by G. D. 
Crain, Jr., which later evolved into the paper that today is /ndustrial 
Marketing. The editorial pages show that at least some of the sales 
manager’s problems haven’t changed one iota. The leading article 
carried the title “Maintaining the Morale of the Sales Force.” The 
editorials discussed war’s effect on business (Armistice Day of World 
War I came the following month.), commented on the paper short- 
age, plugged membership in sales managers’ clubs. 


SM's first media advertising, and first agency advertising, turned up 
seven months later, J. Walter Thompson bought the page that now 
corresponds to the one facing the opening of Significant Trends. The 
Chicago Tribune staked out a claim to the back cover and they've been 
there ever since. 


Of those on the staff who were associated with SALES MANaGE- 
MENT when it was sold by the Dartnell Corporation to Bill Brothers 
in 1928, eight of us tagged along with the paper arid are still on the 
job: Philip Salisbury, now general manager and executive editor; 
C. E. Lovejoy, vice-president in charge of the Chicago office; R. E. 
Smallwood, vice-president and advertising service director ; Charlotte 
Kohl, subscription manager; Merril Reed, advertising vice-president 
in New York; Mary Spence, secretary to Mr. Reed; Vera Lindberg, 
secretary to Mr. Lovejoy; and myself. 


The memories of the aches and pains of adolescence have faded out, 
and today we are likely to recall only insignificant bits and pieces . . . 
mill-ends of production and reporting oddities that colored our work- 
ing days. Such as the promotion man we once had, who, battling 
subscriber whimpers which arose out of an imperfect circulation 
system, used to start half his letters with the same sentence: “It 
seems that we've been engaged in a Comedy of Errors.” . . . Or the 
day I blew out all the fuses in the Kraft Cheese Co. factory in 
Chicago when we were making a photo of the elder Mr. Kraft and 
the enormous stuffed fish which hung over his roll-top desk. . . . Or 
the business of writing feature headlines where, instead of counting 
the units, we measured on our typewriters, against the line ““When 
the elephant jumps over the moon.” 


.... 80, together now, bottoms up! May the grace of Allah and 
good management grant us twenty-nine more! 


Fish-eyes & Razzberries: American womankind has lately been 
substantially unnerved by a little Bundle of Horror deposited on her 
doorstep by the Fashion Industry. It’s called ““The New Look.” 


As interpreted by Vogue, the lady who has The New Look is 
characterized by a “triangular silhouette.”” Which means she’s pit- 
headed, round-shouldered, pinch-waisted, has bustles on her hips, 
wears skirts below mid-calf, and sports pointed-toe shoes that grandma 
threw away 50 years ago because they were so uncomfortable. 


To anyone but a radio gag-man, this is no joke. Millions of dollars 
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have already been invested in this Movement in the hope that a 
radical style change would pull back to soft goods some of the dollars 
that were weaned away within the last year by the return of hard 
goods to market. It is therefore with something more than idle 
curiosity that I’ve listened to the conversation of the ladies who are 
expected to buy the new clothes and accessories. And I’m ready right 
now to bet a bag of beets that the presently-offered styles will undergo 
some substantial modification before they’re “‘in.”’ 


Last fortnight I questionnaired 35 girls in this office (all ages, all 
incomes) to get a sampling of their opinion. Lend an ear: 


The girls tell me the styles are unflattering, that they make women 
look old, that they will be unpopular with men. Need I say that if 
these beliefs are general, the Fashion Folks are in for some heavy 
going? The girls will go along with slightly longer skirts. But that’s 
about as far as they will go, they tell me. They haven't the slightest 
intention of discarding the clothes they have because of the new 
fashion trend somebody is trying to ram down their throats. They're 
pretty generally indignant at the idea of a radical change in style at 
a time when prices are so high. 


Question: How do you feel, generally, about the new styles in 
clothes being introduced this fall? Answer: Like very much, 11% 
(but one qualified answer). Like fairly well, 14%. Indifferent, 
14%. Don’t like at all, 57%. 


Question: Do you plan to discard any clothes you now have because 
they do not conform to the new silhouette? Answer: No, 85%. 


Question: Do you think the men will like the new clothes? 
Answer: Yes, 9%. No, 80%. Don’t know, 11%. 


Question: Will the padded hip, little-waist style induce you to 
buy a new type of foundation garment? Answer: No, 97%. 


Question : Will you take shoulder pads out of your present clothes? 
Answer: No, 919%. (They feel shoulder pads “do something” for 
the figure. ) 


Among the comments the word “unflattering” turned up frequently. 
Other dicta: “Not suited to American woman's way of life." "Makes a 
woman look like a ginger ale bottle." “Too eccentric." One girl, wise- 
cracking about the question of discarding old clothes, "Of course | won't 
discard my old clothes . . . 
barrel with mink straps." 


unless you want me to come to work in a 


The first words of these paragraphs hadn’t even cooled in my 
typewriter when Sophie Gimbel, high priestess of fashion for Saks 
Fifth Avenue (which all along has been advertising, ‘Women are 
no longer sheep . . . . dress to suit your tastes and your type.’’) set 
the fashion world back on its heels with a fashion opening more 
conservative than any yet shown. Sophie’s judgment in fashion is 
traditionally so sound that Seventh Avenue, looking at a Sophie 
opening, can be pretty sure what it will be making in the popular 
price range six months later. 


What interests me is that Sophie is going along with my secretary, 
the girls in the production department, the stenographers, the billing 
clerks. Sophie just isn’t seeing eye to eye with the revolutionaries. 


he research crowd can and will throw my statistics back in my 
teeth with the criticism that 35 women are no adequate sample. 
Okay, okay. Don’t believe a word I’ve said! But if you make fashion 
goods or accessories on which the profit-showing in the next year will 
depend upon acceptance of the new styles by the mass market, you’d 
better glue your research ear to the ground. That nasty little word 
you may be hearing far too frequently about January is “markdown.” 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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Business Market 
‘A Times Richer’ 
Than the Consumer 


Rates Mass Advertising 
Methods for Record 
Sales Opportunity 


New YorkK—Although the business 
market is four times as large in dollar 
potential as the consumer market, it has 
“hardly been touched by mass advertising 
techniques,” Nation’s Business emphasizes 
in a recent pamphlet. 

The ratio, based on studies made by a 
Harvard professor using 1939 figures as 
a typical pre-war year is believed to ob- 
tain today. In fact, as Nation’s Business 
shows, because “the consumer market al- 
ready has experienced remarkable expan- 
sion,” the relative potentials in the busi- 
ness market are even greater than before. 

When the consumer market was $70,- 
000,000,000, the business market was 
about $300,000,000,000. By 1946 the con- 
sumer market had doubled. 

“Consumer product advertisers have 
learned through long years of experi- 
ence,” the pamphlet continues, that “mil- 
lions of messages spread before consumers 
bring them mass sales. They know they 
need the favorable national opinion of 
many persons who are not immediate 
prospects before they can hope to capture 
the mass market. 

“This same mass technique can be ap- 
plied with great success in the far larger 
$300,000,000,000 business market.” 

Among business market advertisers who 
on this technique “already have made 
their names first in their fields” Nation’s 
Business cites Timken in roller bearings; 
Hammermill in printed forms; Nicholson 
in files, and Toledo and Fairbanks-Morse 
in scales. 

“More and more business market ad- 
vertisers, instead of trying to reach ‘just 
the right men,” Nation’s Business points 
out, “are going to seek to sell all business 
men. Then the top million men in the 
business market, customers, prospects, and 
thousands of associates, all will know and 
favor their products. 

“By using just one business magazine, 
Nation's Business, you can put more than 
six-hundred thousand messages a month 
in the hands of men in business from 
one end of the country to the other. 


“By using Nation's Business, 600,000 
net paid; Business Week, 175,000 net 
paid; Fortune, 235,000 net paid; and 
U. S. News, 300,000 net paid once a 
month for a year, you put to work in 
the business market more than 15,000,000 
selling messages about vour business and 
its preducts.” 

The black-and-white page cost is: 
Nation’s Business, $3,000; U. S. News, 
$2,400; Fortune, $2,750, and Business 
W cek, $1,575. 

The combined rate for a page a month 
in all four magazines is about $9,725. 
“That,” says Nation’s Business, “means 
1,310,000 pages a month, more than 
15,000,000 pages a year—circulating in 
the richest of all markets—may he had 
for only about $116,000.” 


(Advertisement) 
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OUTDOOR 
“FIRSTS” BMeLe was 


arsl co COVERAGE OF ALL 


INCOME GROUPS 


UP TO $20 $20 TO $40 $40 TO $60 $60 TO $80 $80 AND OVER 


UP TO $20 PER MONTH....78.0% DAILY 


$20 TO $40 ” o 440966 ” 
PERCENT WHO GO OUTDOORS = $40 TO $60 “” — 


ACCORDING TO AVERAGE BLOCK RENTAL $60 TO $80 ’ | 


$80 AND OVER as -+- 818 
UNKNOWN ” eve 


(Based on a pilot study made by the Traffic Audit Bureau in Fort Wayne, Ind.—1946) 
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Designing 
To Sell 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


MAGNAVOX COSMOPOLITAN: One of the latest models in the 
Jine of the Magnavox Co., it has a white oak cabinet in modern 
design. The radio has an |8 watt undistorted power output. 


JOLLY THEATRE: The new toy consists of a bright red 16 mm 
movie projector, 50 feet of comedy film, shadow box movie screen, 
movie tickets, box office and show announcements. The projector 
uses an ordinary 60 watt lamp and the design stresses safety and 
simplicity of operation. Manufactured by Excel Movie Products, Inc. 


RESTYLED FLOOR POLISHER: On the left is new "Doozit" which 
was designed by J. Gordon Lippincott & Co., Inc., for the E. L. 
Bruce Co. Color scheme is the red, yellow and green Bruce plaid. 


NEW AUTOMATIC BLANKET: 
General Electric Co. is now intro- 
ducing an electrically heated blan- 
ket in twin-bed size. It is 66 inches 
wide—six inches less than the com- 
pany'sstandard automatic blankets. 


AARAATS 


MY Sty 
Sab va . x 


CARTON FOR HOT ROLL MIX: 
It features both brand and prod- 
uct in three dimensional letters on 
all six sides. The rolls appear in a 
four-color photograph. Package 
was designed by Norbert F. 
Schwarz for Hom-Art Foods, Inc. 


Charles E. Wilson 


“We've got inflation—let’s not kid ourselves. But 
there's at least one way to reduce it: By putting more 
business sense into the actions of our Government. We’re 
not facing business collapse; at least not for five years 
or so while the United States remains the world’s main 
producer. And we don’t have to have one at all if we 
do the right things. Those five years give us time to 
save ourselves.” 


This is Charles E. Wilson talking to you—the big, 
friendly, mental and physical powerhouse who is president 
of General Electric. He has a plan to cut back prices. 
Here is his lead-up: 


‘Food prices are too high, and that is where the pres- 
sure begins. Our inflation traces straight back to that. 
Food costs are the big, everyday item in the budget of 
the average family and this steady banging away at the 
market basket inevitably leads to demands for higher 
wages—demands not related to the job any worker is 
doing, but simply to the fact that his money doesn’t go 
tar enough. Higher wages make materials and manufac- 
tured goods cost more, and up go prices. 


“Our present Government machinery is plainly power- 
less to halt this spiral and correct the dangerous imbalance 
that begins with the farmer and with inflated food prices. 
It’s the fault of a poorly-organized, politics-ridden Gov- 
ernment, operating in too many tents, running the biggest 
business in the world on the advice of ‘experts’ I wouldn’t 
hire to check a payroll.” 


Then came Mr. Wilson’s big idea. Said he: “The 
biggest domestic headaches in Washington—administra- 
tive, legislative and executive—are the problems of Agri- 
culture, Labor, Treasury and Commerce. To deal with 
them everybody in Government—even the President— 
needs better advice. 
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FOREFRONT OPINION 


High Prices ? 
Here's a Cause 
—And a Remed; 


“What I propose is this: Let’s create an Advis 
Board for each of those Departments. For Labor, sj 
put on 20 experienced employers from businesses, lag 
medium and small, in many industries. Add 20 top rai 


labor leaders. And 20 more good men representing hi 


public. Such a Board would really snow the practical @ 
well as the theoretical economics of labor matters. 


“Assemble these people in Washington one five-di 
week each month for a year’s service. Then chang 
membership. Pay them only their expenses. In speci 
ized groups they should advise Department of Labor 
chiefs and Senate and House labor committee leader 


“Do the same thing for Agriculture, Treasury, Com 
merce; each Board comprising business, labor and publ 
members. 


“Also have all these Boards meet jointly with Depart 
the Presiden 
or a cabinet officer of his choice presiding . . . to advise ; 
matters which overlap—as almost all labor, farm, finan 
and commerce matters do. They affect all of us. Hor 
often action has been taken on them with little knowled§ 


ment heads and committee chairmen 


re . . e . V 
of their impact on related segments of our econom 


That sort of bumbling could be cut down. The v® 


business of our Government could function with bette 
sense. 


“With such Boards on the job, surely the count 


would rid itself of ill-considered devices such as guarat 


teed parity farm prices so high that they've caused # 


this unnecessary inflation which punishes everybody : 
and that includes the farmer who, like all 


eats food 
rest of us, pays too much for everything. 


“I’m a simple-minded man. I think we could av 


. . ° 99 
eventual depression by a method as simple as this. 
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5 Power Points 
For Sales Chiefs 
TODAY! 


“I believe the much-talked-of ‘great, unfilled demand 
for goods’ in this country is more nearly satisfied than 
most people think . . . for both businesses and individuals. 
What if the Nation wakes up some morning and finds 
this is so? Will buying stop? That would be tragic. 
Sales executives can do a lot to stave that off if they do 
the right things.” 


Smallish, hard-knit, good-humored William B. Given, 
Jr., president of wide spread, 10-division American Brake 
Shoe, leans forward across his desk to tell you what five 
of those things are. This takes urging. He doesn’t claim 
to be a sales Solomon. But he’s used salesmanship to get 
things done almost all his life—commanding an infantry 
company in War I, selling bonds, working his way up in 
Brake Shoe to become president . . . just before the 1929 
crash! He says he’s forever “selling selling” because he 
believes in it. Here are his five points: 


l. “Of course sales executives have got to supply 
leadership. How do you do that? First by knowing your 
own business and by being intensely interested in your 
men and thoroughly human in your relations with them. 
Chen they'll turn to you with any kind of problem, selling 
or personal. Give them good, loyal backing. Go out and 
help them sell. Give them the credit for successes 
ind plenty of chances to make good again after failures. 
You fail, too, sometimes. Admit it. But prove you're the 
mind that comes back. If they won’t or can’t do that, 
then be tough and fire somebody. 


2. “Keep sights high. Never say to yourself—or let 
one of your men say—‘We can’t expect more than 40% 
of that customer’s business.’ Always try to rate more and 
more of it. If you’re not getting more, go into that plant 
or business and find out how your product can be made 
etter for the job, or show the customer how to use it 
better. Don’t have fixed ideas about anything. Keep 
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FOREFRONT OPINION 


William B, Given, Jr. 


revising your thinking upward. And train that into your 
staff. Have high expectations for every man—and be 
sure to show it. 


3. “Sell confidence in your company. That's the great- 
est selling on earth. But to sell it, you must have it. If 
you haven’t got confidence in your company, its officers, 
its facilities, its research and its products, then get out. 
But if you have it, instil it into your men. Every salesman 
is entitled to confidence in what is back of him—especiaily 
today. 


4. “Know your customers, their needs and their prac- 
tices better than you ever knew them before. Train your 
men to do this better than any predecessor or competitor. 
That’s a No. 1 sales job now. 


5. “And, in selling, use all the facilities of your com- 
pany. I mean call on your engineers or your researchers 
or your president to go out and help you. Maybe they 
know something or somebody you don’t know. If a presi- 
dent will not help a salesman, I wouldn’t work for that 
company. I think, in any company that’s ‘going places,’ 
the sales department is in the driver’s seat. It can put 
the heat on the plant or the officers and get results. ‘Train 
that into your salesmen, too. Make them feel they’re on 
a team. 


“Tf every sales executive makes sure of these things he’ll 
be staving off depression with sales power. It can keep 
people buying from you.” 


FOREFRONT OPINION is compiled by E. W. Davidson 


Retail Demonstrations Teach 


Women How to Sew Plastron 


Before the newer synthetics can develop a yard-goods mar- 


ket, women must be convinced they can sew them as 


readily as cotton, silk or rayon. Plastron's current promo- 
tions are utilizing the tested "tell and show" technique. 


The trade name Plastron has be- 
come well known to thousands of 
women within the last year, as a 
result of the aggressive merchandis- 
ing program conducted in its behalf 
by its maker, Plastron, Inc., an afhili- 
ate of the Arnel Co., New York 
City. Fashion Advertising Co., Inc., 
is in charge of merchandising, pro- 
motion and advertising for the prod- 
uct, a plastic film, which is sold to 
consumers both by the yard and made 
up into shower curtains, garment bags 
and other items. 

Currently the company is vigorous- 
ly promoting Plastron-by-the-yard, at 
prices ranging upward from 69c for 
plain colors, and 79c and 89c for 
prints. An exhibit based on the 
““Sew-it-yourself’”’ theme at the In- 
ternational ‘Textile Exposition at 
Grand Central Palace in June was 
duplicated for three weeks at Macy's 
in New York City; and is scheduled 
to start soon on a tour of other 
leading United States stores. At these 
exhibits, demonstrators cut and sew 
Plastron into cottage sets, lamp-shade 
covers and dozens of other items for 
the home. 

In the product's favor is the fact 
that its interests tie in with those of 
others in the commercial world—a 
circumstance which leads to lively 
cooperative promotional programs. At 
the moment plans are under way for 
a tie-up with the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., which will use Plastron- 
by-the-yard for demonstration and 
decoration in Singers’ sewing centers. 

The McCall Pattern Corp. manu- 
factures a number of patterns for 
garments and other items which can 
be made of Plastron. Plastron uses 
full-page color advertisements in the 
McCall's Needlework Magazine, 
and offers mats, posters and display 
suggestions to stores wishing to pro- 
mote the fabric. A recent mailing to 
stores included a sketch for a dis- 
play in the pattern or yard goods de- 
partment ,showing Plastron draped in 
graceful lengths; a female mannequin 
dressed in a pinafore made from a 
McCall pattern; a child mannequin 
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wearing a raincoat also made from 
a McCall pattern, and a stuffed ani- 
mal made from another McCall pat- 
tern. MIcCall participates in such 
plans, by offering financial assistance 
toward furnishing display materials 
to promote sales of patterns that are 
suited to the making of Plastron 
items. 

Though the idea of sewing plastics 
is fairly new to the home seamstress, 
the process is simple, according to 
the makers of Plastron. Much of 
their present advertising is educa- 
tional, aimed at telling women how 
to handle the fabric on their own 
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INCREASES MARKET: Demonstration of Plastron by-the-yard shows women 


how easy it is to make vanity skirts, table cloths, shower and window curtains. 


sewing machines. A booklet, 
Simple to SEW PLASTRON,”’ is aya 
able free at yard goods countes 
where the material is sold. It is dy 
offered in consumer advertising pu} 
lished in women’s magazines a 
home decorating publications. 

The 10-page booklet, illustrated j 
color, has drawings of aprons, bik 
cottage curtains, shower and windg 
curtains, vanity skirts, bedspreak 
garment bags, lamp-shades and top 
For most of these, Advance or Me 
Call patterns are available. For th 
few exceptions (such as lamp-shades) 
detailed how-to-do-it instructions ar 
included. According to the booklet 
sewing Plastron is very much lik 
sewing other fabrics, the chief thing 
to be watched being: Adjust the sew 
ing machine to make long stitches 
7 to the inch; use a fine needle .. 
mercerized cotton thread .. . anda 
evenly balanced tension. 
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“First” 
In Binders 


The 
B. F. Goodrich 
Company 


-» THEY TURNED TO 


NATIONAL 


The B. F. Goodrich Company faced a problem: 

They wanted a binder for their retail sales manual that 
would be large enough to hold many pages, durable enough 
to stand up under constant handling ... with a loose leaf 
mechanism that would keep the contents in place, yet so easy 
to open that new instructions could be inserted quickly by 
any employee. 

So National tailor-made a binder for B. F. Goodrich that 
completely met these requirements, designed a dignified cover 
of maroon simulated leather, engineered the mechanism with 


Lock Booster rings for instant change, locked-in-security. 


FREE » +. Our new illustrated catalog that tells the whole | 
National Catalog Cover story . . . explains many types of NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


loose leaf mechanisms, shows wide range of designs and HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

m ; . ’ ° . 

— Solves practically everybody's binding problems. —  WEWYORK-I00Ave. of the Americas @BOSTON=45 Franklin Street 
ition limited. Send for it... free... today. @CHICAGO-209 S. Jefferson Street @SAN FRANCISCO—747 Rialto Sidg. 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


1. Blanc Fixe Format 


C) Material used as filler in paper _} Fiber distribution in paper 
C) Fixative used in etching _] Special kind of press make-ready 


(C Pulp bleach 


(} General appearance of a printed piece 


3. Pop Test 4.M 


_} Strength test for paper (| Half an en 


uw 


C) Analysis of bleach liquor Cj) Roman symbol for 1000 


C) Test for purity of pulp () Fourth letter in the printer's alphabet 


ANSWERS 
] Blanc Fixe is material used as 3 Pop Test is a strength test for 
filler in paper. Filler and surfac- paper. In perfecting Levelcoat 
ing materials used in Levelcoat* printing paper some 700 checks and 


printing papers are required to pass instrumentation procedures may P RIN T | N G PAP 


strict tests of purity and whiteness. play a part. No wonder, then, that 

That’s one reason Levelcoat is with printers who are perfectionists 

bwighter consistently. themselves, this excellent paper is 
so popular, 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt. 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 
4 M is the Roman symbol for 1000. * TRADEMARK 

Check 1000 sheets of Levelcoat TT. M.R 
on the press. Or 10,000. Or 100,000. 


You'll find them uniform in texture, KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPO RATION 


in smoothness, in strength. And in 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


Clark 


Format is the general appearance eescnnee 

ota printed piece — its size, style. 
and shape. Even with the most dis- 
tinctive format, fine printing achieves 
its full effect only on fine paper. And 


for pieees which deserve fine paper. printed results which say indisput- NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


specify a grade of Levelcoat. ably, “This is Leveleoat!” 1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPERMAKING—19/ 
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EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


OCTOBER |. 1947 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 


* TRADEMARK 


The entire line should benefit by 
the campaign for Plastron-by-the- 
yard, since women are becoming fa- 
miliar with the trade-name and will 
want the made-up items of Plastron. 
The same aggressive merchandising 
policy is used in their behalf, with 
emphasis on newsworthy features. For 
example, there are the “Plastron Co- 
ordinates,” for the bathroom— 
shower curtains and window curtains, 
color-matched and pattern correlated, 
with bathroom wallpaper by Wall- 
Trends, Inc. The correlated wall- 
paper designs were re-scaled by 
Lawrence Gussin, the artist who cre- 
ated the Coordinates designs for 
Plastron. 

Another good selling point is the 
Texture-Tone design of some of the 
new Plastron fabrics, which resemble 
linen and marquisette weaves and 
lace. Fabric in the lace pattern was 
recently made up into bathing suits 
by Carolyn Schnurer. The suits were 
shown in a television program. Photo- 


on 


FABRIC 


pla 


PLASTIC 


PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION: The little sea- 


horse appears on all advertising and labels. 


graphs of models wearing them were 
sent out by newspicture syndicates 
and appeared in hundreds of news- 
papers. 

Plastron is sold by the firm’s own 
staff of salesmen, directly to depart- 
ment and piece good stores. Distribu- 
tion is national. It is sold in depart- 
ments handling piece goods, bath 
equipment and shower curtains. The 
closet accessories (such as garment 
bags) are sold in bathroom, closet 
and notions departments. 

A new advertising campaign is now 
in preparation, with space to appear 
in House Beautiful, House & Gar- 
den, McCall's Needlework Maga- 
zine, and the The New York Times 
Magazine. Business papers will also 
be used. 

The company does a good job of 
merchandising its national advertising 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


1.- Blanc Fixe 2. Format 
C) Material used as filler in paper _} Fiber distribution in paper 
C) Fixative used in etching _] Special kind of press make-ready 
C) Pulp bleach _] General appearance of a printed piece 


3. Pop Test 4.M 


_| Strength test for paper | Half an en 
OC) Analysis of bleach liquor C) Roman symbol for 1000 
C) Test for purity of pulp C) Fourth letter in the printer's alphabet 


printing papers are required to pass instrumentation procedures may 
strict tests of purity and whiteness. play a part. No wonder, then, that Levelcoat* printing papers 
That’s one reason Levelcoat is with printers who are perfectionists are made in the following 
re this excellent paper 1s grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt. C| k 
al cs ceed Multifectt and Rotofectt. — 
. is >ceneral ; »s .- , ‘ 4 RESEA 
Format the ge ™ ral =: see M is the Roman symbol for 1000. * TRADEMARK 
of a printed piece — its size, style. Check 1000 sheets of Levelcoat 'T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
and shape. Even with the most dis- on the press. Or 10,000. Or 100,000. 
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brighter consistently. 


tinctive format, fine printing achieves You'll find them uniform in texture, KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


its full effect only on fine paper. And in smoothness. in strength. And in 
for pieces which deserve fine paper. printed results which say indisput- NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


specify a grade of Levelcoat. ably, “This is Levelcoat!” 1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPERMAKING—194) 
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ANSWERS 
] Blanc Fixe is material used as 3 Pop Test is a strength test for 
filler in paper. Filler and surfac- paper. In perfecting Levelcoat 
ing materials used in Levelcoat* printing paper some 700 checks and Y Pp | N T | N G PAPERS 
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Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 
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* TRADEMARK 


The entire line should benefit by 
the campaign for Plastron-by-the- 
yard, since women are becoming fa- 
miliar with the trade-name and will 
want the made-up items of Plastron. 
The same aggressive merchandising 
policy is used in their behalf, with 
emphasis on newsworthy features. For 
example, there are the ‘‘Plastron Co- 
ordinates,’ for the bathroom— 
shower curtains and window curtains, 
color-matched and pattern correlated, 
with bathroom wallpaper by Wall- 


Trends, Inc. The correlated wall- 
paper designs were re-scaled by 
Lawrence Gussin, the artist who cre- 
ated the Coordinates designs for 
Plastron. 

Another good selling point is the 


‘Texture-Tone design of some of the 


new Plastron fabrics, which resemble 
linen and marquisette weaves and 
lace. Fabric in the lace pattern was 


recently made up into bathing suits 
by Carolyn Schnurer. The suits were 
shown in a television program. Photo- 
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PLASTIC 


PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION: The little sea- 


horse appears on all advertising and labels. 


graphs of models wearing them were 
sent out by newspicture syndicates 
and appeared in hundreds of news- 
papers. 

Plastron is sold by the firm’s own 
staff of salesmen, directly to depart- 
ment and piece good stores. Distribu- 
tion is national. It is sold in depart- 
ments handling piece goods, bath 
equipment and shower curtains. The 
closet accessories (such as garment 
bags) are sold in bathroom, closet 
and notions departments. 

A new advertising campaign is now 
in preparation, with space to appear 
in House Beautiful, House & Gar- 
den, McCall's Needlework Maga- 
zine, and the The New York Times 
Magazine. Business papers will also 
be used. 

The company does a good job of 
merchandising its national advertising 
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to retailers. Consumer advertising is 
reproduced in color broadsides which 
are mailed to buyers. Mats are 
offered free to the stores, for their 
own advertising. 

The Plastron trade-mark, a sea- 
horse, appears in all advertising and 
on packages, tags and labels for the 
merchandise. 

The response of the stores to Plas- 
tron’s promotional program indicates 


{Impressive 
along the , 


"Headquarters for Variety Store Market Data 


COORDINATES: 


shower and window curtains 


Plastron 


have the same pattern as 
the wall paper. Lawrence 


Gussin was the designer. 


their belief in the potentialities of 
Plastron-by-the-yard for the home 
sewer. Macy has advertised the ma- 
terial several times and recently took 
one-third of a newspaper page to 
show a demonstrator sewing the fab- 
ric, and to invite the public to the 
store’s curtain department to learn 
how to do likewise. The advertise- 
ment showed items made of the plastic 
—curtains a lamp-shade, a_ table 


SYNDICATE STORE 


MERCHANDISER 


A 


Ave New York 16 1 


cloth, etc. The text began enticing 
with these questions: “Want to kno 
how many yards of Plastron fab; 
you'll need for that gay new vapj 
skirt? What number needle to p 
in your sewing machine when yoy 
ready to start stitching? What ki 
of thread to use? Best place to f 
out is Macy’s!” 

At the end was this summary ¢ 
“what you'll find in Macy’s brillixe 
assortment of Plastron plastic-by-th 
yard: stripes, solids, florals, and mop 
in a rainbow range of decorat, 
colors...” 

That a company relatively new 
its field should wage so vigorous a! 
successful a sew-it-yourself campaig 
in behalf of a plastic fabric is of moe 
than passing interest. But of ty 
greater significance, in our opinion, ; 
the fact that the old concept of sey 
ing—sewing woven fabrics only—hai 
broken down. What will wome 
start sewing next? How will th 
affect machines? What effect, if an 
will this have upon design? Ho 
about heat-sealing, now used for ple 
tics but only in factories (thouei 
women have taken avidly to the pre« 
on mending tape idea). One need nv 
be very daring to predict that ne 
frontiers are just around the core 
for the home seamstress. 
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CALCULATOR 
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SHOWS YOU HOW MUCH 
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, MENDED weirKY 
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8 POO — 19% CORR METER Sree 
ORTR ee CORPORA NOR FEA Oe 


“DRINK PROFIT CALCULA 
TOR:" That's what Cobbs Distilling 
Co., Philadelphia, calls its cost-prol! 
analyzer issued to liquor dispenses 
By manipulating the slide rules in th 
two calculators, the dealer can quick! 
compute the cost of liquor in varie 
size drinks and his gross profit pf 
drink. The calculator, only 6% by: 
inches in size, is capable of making! 
complete analysis of costs and proit 
per drink on all whiskies which 0 
from $29.50 to $40.00 per case 
retail for 25c¢ to 50c per drink. 
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They belong together 


LIKE A NEEDLE AND THREAD 


They’re a perfect combination when they work together—but can't do a “darn” 

when they‘re separated! Neither can advertising that stops at city limits help 

salesmen who go beyond. Only in Pittsburgh's Post-Gazette will your daily 

newspaper advertising work effectively with your salesmen in selling the mil- 
lion central city people—and then travel with them to 
help sell the two million more who live in the neighbor- 
ing 144 cities and towns. 


POST-GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
New York @ Chicago ¢ Philadelphia © Boston © Detroit @ San Francisco © LosAngeles « Seattle 


OCTOBER 1, 1947 


THERE\IS SUCH A THING.. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number: 


ADVERTISING 


160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 5c) 

159—Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
Tests Say “Yes”. (Price 5c) 

138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
(Price 25c) 

133—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says “Yes”! (Price 5c) 
121—The $8,000,000,000 Textile Indus- 
try: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Promo- 
tion? A portfolio of a 19-article series 
by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 
161—Why I Lost That Order. 


Sc) 
158—Primer on Prize Contests by Frank 
Waggoner. (Price 5c) 

155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 

154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 50c) 

153—A Heart-to-Heart Talk with 
Salesmen About the Company’s Advertis- 
ing by E. A. Gebhardt. (Price 5c) 

149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 

145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
(Price 10c) 

142—Paying for Sales: 


(Price 


Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A_port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 
132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin S. Igleheart. (Price $c) 

'31—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 5c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 

129—How to Solve Salesmen’s 
Cost Problems, by R. E. 
(Price 10c) 

126—What Makes a 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. 

112—Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use a Patterned Interview in 
Hiring Men, by Robert N. McMurry. 
(Price 5c) 


Auto 
Runzheimer. 


Star Salesman 
(Price 5c) 


MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in three population groups. (Price 25c) 

152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 

142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 

125—New York Buying Groups In- 
crease Department Store Memberships in 
1946. (Includes tabulation of New York 
buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


MANAGEMENT 


151—Where Will Profits Come From? 
by A. J. Gallager. (Three articles). 
(Price 50c) 

137—What's Behind Today’s Trend 
Toward Decentralization, by John Allen 
Murphy. (Price 10c) 

118—New Management Patterns to 
Meet Tomorrow’s Sramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow (Price 10c) 

107—The Job of the Sales Department 
(a chart). (Price 5c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 

135—A Current List of Selected Infor- 
mation Sources for Businessmen, by Peter 
B. B. Andrews. (Price 10c) 

117—A Selected Reading List for Pro- 
fessional Salesmen, by Dr. James F. 


Bender. (Price 5c 


INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP: 


ATOMATIC “TE 
CWA LS 


Five miniature woodsmen, 


booted and mackinawed, point out features of the Disston chain saw 
in this window and showroom display issued to distributors by 


Henry Disston & Co., Philadelphia. 
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15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
* Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information. 


WORK * PH 
ART HOTOSTATS . 
CREDIT CARDS o 
PRESENTATIONS ° 
wick delivery: Save 
their low cost. Write 
and prices On your 
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All sizes. Q 


Y letterhead. 
. 


Acetate Tabbed Index Dividers 


‘o| GLENFIELD PLASTICS, INC. 


LS, N.Y. 
EET, BEAVER FALLS: 
ya DEWITT STR 


business news in the nation’s 
greatest industrial area 
=the Central West. 


Chicago Sournal 
of Commerce 


THIS IS A REMINDER 
that it’s not too early 
to ask our help in lay- 
ing out your catalog 
pages for the Annual 
January 
DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
_, (Closing October Ist) 


NOTICE... 
Space accepted until November 15th 
without proper listing guaranteed. 


Figures tth 


Vv 
22,550,000 12,700,000 
3,450,000 1,050,000 
<-F-" 
26,000,000 10,900,000 
200,000 


24,850,000 
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hink about 


On the left you see LIFE’s former audience plus its new | 
readers—total readers now, 26,000,000. i 
if 
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On the right you see, reading from top to bottom, The 
Saturday Evening Post’s former audience, plus its new , 
readers, plus Collier’s former audience, plus its new ty 
readers— total audience of the two combined, 24,850,000. | 


jadh nen = == ----------- i 


These figures are from report No. 8 and the forthcoming 
report No. 9 of the Continuing Study of Magazine 
Audiences. 


Further weekly magazine audience statistics, includ- : 
ing regional, state, and local figures, are being sent to H | 
interested advertisers and their agencies as they be- if 
come available. 


oP 


NOW 26 MILLION READERS EVERY WEEK 
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More than 33,000 hardware retailers, wholesalers, and 
their staffs subscribe voluntarily to Hardware Age, 
86% of these renew their subscriptions. Why? 
Because Hardware Age is the know-how, sell-how 
guide book of the two-billion dollar hardware busi- rad 


ness. It covers this market 26 times a year with vital tisit 


trade news and sound merchandising advice. It parades spc 


the greatest array of product information found in 
the entire hardware field. Issue by issue it’s a com- 
plete, well-balanced unit that saves many readers the 
trouble of looking any further for the facts they need. 

Hardware Age gives hardware men what they want. 
Successful advertisers take advantage of this fact by 
concentrating strong and continuous advertising in 


Hardware Age. 80 
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A Chilton ® Publication 


@ Charter Member @® as | 


100 EAST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Radio Serviceman Is Pivot of 


IRC Replacement Sales Promotion 


To expand resistor volume through the men who repair 
radios, International Resistance Co. uses trade adver- 
tising to tell service men how to make more money, adds 


spot radio to help them develop more local prospects. 


WHAT BETTER WAY IS THERE fo sell radio servicing than by radio? The spot an- 


nouncement "I'm Radio Conscious" is now heard over approximately 140 local stations. 


When a company manufactures a 
strictly industrial product which only 
indirectly reaches the consumer— 
though it is he who actually deter- 
mines sales volume—sales engineering 
ot a sort is demanded. 

Just such sales engineering is illus- 
trated in the promotional program re- 
cently put into operation by Interna- 
tional Resistance Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of resistors for radio 
and television sets. It’s an unusual 
Program in that, for one thing, it 
demonstrates how even radio spot 
announcements may be made to work 
lor an industrial product. 

While the company is one of the 
major suppliers of resistors to manu- 
facturers of radio and television sets, 
it regards the maintenance market 
‘servicing of radio and television sets ) 
as no less important. 

Because the more sets repaired the 
more resistors required, the program 
's designed to: (1) show the radio 
serviceman how he can put more pro- 
ductive time at his work bench; (2) 
help him obtain increased income 
‘rom present business; (3) give him 
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assistance in ferreting out new busi- 
ness; (4+) make set owners more con- 
scious of the need for good servicing. 

As to how the company is achieving 
its objective let’s first consider the 
advertising. Full-page, color adver- 
tisements and some double-page ad- 
vertisements are appearing in seven 
publications reaching the radio serv- 
icing industry including Radio & 
Television Retailing, Radio Mainte- 
nance, Radio News, Radio Craft, 
Radio Jobber News, and _ Parts 
Jobber. 

Because the soldering iron is the 
basic tool of the servicing business— 
and therefore the mark of the radio 
serviceman just as the wrench is the 
mark of the plumber—most of the 
advertisements and promotional pieces 
are built around what IRC calls the 
“Soldering Iron Story.” 

The theme is a natural for every 
serviceman, for when he stops to 
analyze the situation, he will agree 
that the more time he can devote to 
his work bench and soldering iron, 
the bigger the financial return. In 
other words, IRC advertising and 


promotion is geared to convince radio 
servicemen of the logic of adopting 
a fresh approach to greater income. 

For example, one advertisement dis- 
plays an adding machine, the keys of 
which are being operated with the 
tip of a soldering iron. The head 
reads “You Can Add Up Your In- 
come with a Soldering Iron.” Then 
the following copy: “Yes, it’s a fact 

every minute your soldering 
iron is busy, you are busy making 
money.” Then the copy explains that 
a complete “Find and Fix” treatment 
reveals in sets the parts about ready 
to “konk out” as well as those that 
are already damaged. As the copy 
states, such a check-up prevents the 
embarrassment of parts going sour 
after a repair job leaves the shop, and 
builds good-will because it saves cus- 
tomers extra trips with their sets. 

The advertisement then features 
IRC’s Volume Control Cabinet, Re- 
sistor Assortment Kits and Basic Kit 
—-all designed to cut down unnces- 
sary trips to the distributor for parts 
and thus permitting more productive 
activity with the soldering iron. 

Another advertisement is pegged 
on the universal desire for a new 
and better home. This particular 
advertisement shows a new home nest- 
ling on a platter which is supported 
by a soldering iron. The head reads: 
“Will your soldering iron support a 
new home?” Here again the copy 
suggests that more time behind the 
soldering iron means extra cash—or 
a drawing closer to, one’s objective. 
This advertisement also offers a new 
booklet of money-making ideas which 
may be obtained from the service- 
man’s distributor. 

Titled ‘Keep Your Iron in the 
Fire!”’, the booklet first makes these 
suggestions : . 

1. Analyze the operation of your 
shop and your work habits. ‘Take 
definite steps to reduce the number 
of hours you are out of your shop 
during the normal eight-hour day. 
There is a firm relationship between 
the number of hours your soldering 
iron is in operation and your income. 

2. Reduce the time you spend pro- 
curing replacement parts. A modest 
inventory of standard components, 
right at your bench such as tubes, re- 
sistors, capacitators, and controls, 
saves travel time—pays dividends. 

3. Use only standard brand re- 
placement parts. (Guaranteed com- 
ponents of national manufacturers 
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PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Gan Do 


Equipment and Organization is unusual — Operation is Day and Night. 


Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to 
produce, such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention 
Dailies, Proceedings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional 
Year Books, Paper Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


penne is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Products 
Corporation is best — and organized to produce, so if in 

doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and information will 

be promptly given. 

Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any part 

of printing orders in which we specialize—from ILLUSTRATIONS 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall 
Company plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype 
Monotype and Ludlow 
typesetting. 

All Standard Faces 


of type and special 
faces, if desired. 


POIN 


and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Good Presswork— ass 
one or more colors. first 

Facilities for Binding = 

Business methods and financial standing .are the best, which statement as fast as the presses 

is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First National print. 

Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rates Printing to ke 

Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest standing. Mailing and Delivery atior 


Proper Zuality service as fast as his v 


copies are completed. the | 
because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. the 
4 servi 

Zz Delivery A SAVING is often obtained tive : 

because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. in shipping or mailing when I 


printing is done in Chicago, a rej 
Right Price 


the great central market and icem 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


sour 
are 
A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment the 
will save much anxiety regarding attentive service, 4° b for ; 
quality and delivery. yt* » com: 
iA B serv 
to t 
will 


« * =) enin 

ops 

the 
(THE FORMER ROGERS AND HALL COMPANY) prev 


clea 
PRINTER SPECIALISTS H. J. WHITCOMB maj¢ 
Artists - Engravers - Electrotypers 


distributing point. 


we ARE STRONG on our SPEC 


LUTHER C. ROGERS 
Board Chairman and 
Management Advisor 
L. C. HQPPE 
Vice Chairman 
and Managing Director 
A. R. SCHULZ 
President and 
Director of Sales 


Vice President and | 
Assistant Director of , 1 
Sales all-1y 


L. C._KOPPE 


Telephone Wabash 3380—tLocal and Long Distance Sclsiay IRC 
W. E. FREELAND 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Treasurer 
ee: . oe ” 
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A ROT TIP FOR 
RADIO TECHNICIANS 


Reading Time: 6 minutes 


POINTS THE WAY to increased income. 


assure you of a satisfactory job the 
first time you do it—reduce profit- 
less handling and servicing time on 
customer complaints. 

Obviously, to keep his soldering 
iron busy more hours per day, and 
to keep more soldering irons in oper- 
ation, the serviceman has to increase 
his volume of repair work. To this end 
the booklet charts the way. It urges 
the man in the radio and television 
servicing business to practice preven- 
tive maintenance. 

That is, in addition to filling just 
a repair order, it would pay the serv- 
iceman to check the set for other 
sources of potential trouble. If any 
are located an immediate report to 
the customer, along with an estimate 
to: additional work, should be forth- 
coming. As the booklet states, the 
serviceman can easily make it plain 
to the customer how much more it 
will cost to take care of the threat- 
ening trouble when it actually devel- 
ops plus the inconvenience of having 
the set out of service. Practice of 
Preventive maintenance, it is made 
clear, means a bi gger income on the 
majority of sets serviced. 

Pn booklet then treats with the 

‘Important matter of new business 
we reveals the core of the entire 

C promotional program which was 
developed principally by Mr. Robert 

Baggs, sales manager of IRC’s 
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Merchandise Division, with the coop- a fitting vehicle for the lyrics: 
eration of the company’s advertising 
agency, John Falkner Ardnt & Co., 
Inc. It’s a one-minute radio spot 


Announcer: I-R-C— That means 
“I’m Radio Conscious.” 
Female Quartet: That's what everyone 


announcement—for as IRC points else should be. 
out, ‘What better way is there to Male Vocalist: Is your radio in poor 
sell radio set servicing than by radio?” condition ? 

“T’m Radio Conscious’’—that’s the Telephone (phone sig- 
name of this musical spot announce- nal) a good technician. 


Female Quartet: Is it erratic—and are 
vou getting static? 
He'll know what to do. 
I'm radio conscious— 


ment and it’s a 50-second recording 
by a 14-piece orchestra, a four-girl 
quartet, baritone and announcer with 


10 seconds reserved for a local “live’’ I-R-C. 
announcement. Male Vocalist: ‘Cause the radio is just 
The melody is swinging and catchy, like you and me. 


of QUAD-CITIES’ population 
live on the ILLINOIS side 


Quad-Cities is the largest population market in Illinois and lowa outside of 
Chicago—a market of more than 200,000 people. Of this figure, nearly 60% 
(116,326, according to U. S. Census of Metropolitan Counties) live on the Illinois 
side in the Rock Island, Moline, East Moline zone. 


This population market has plenty of spending money, too. Latest figures reveal 
$4,409 effective buying income per family for Quad-Cities dwellers. Even before 
war-inflated wages shot incomes upward, payrolls from giant manufacturing con- 
cerns in this area exceeded $25!/2 millions annually. 


A steadily growing market—with ready-money. That's the Quad-Cities. 


Two daily newspapers serving the combined Moline- 
Rock Island-East Moline market are the Moline Daily 
Dispatch and the Rock Island Argus. They cover, with- 
out duplication, the better half (60%) of the Quad-City 
population. ABC figures count 47,965 combined circula- 
tion for the Argus-Dispatch—only daily published in the 
Illinois zone of this market. 
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ROCK ISLAND ARGUS and MOLINE DISPATCH 


National Representatives The Allen Klapp Company 


S. M.'s Surwey Says 


‘PEORIA 


NEWSPAPERS 


FIRST . . in Total 
Newspaper Mentions 


FIRST . . Test City in 
East-North Central States 


SECOND .. Test City 
in the U. S. 


and Agency Executives KN( 
and They Placed 
rding t 


erga) 
Calif. is First 


TEST ciTy, TEST cirTy, 
U.S.A U.S.A 


JOURNAL-STAR 


Represented by WARD-GRIFFITH CO.., Inc 


(WWOUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS | = 


| Whats Mow (omretet reas marcas 


Only $95.00 to $102 a 
month to place a factual 
advertisement for an _ in- 
dustrial product in Indus- 
trial Equipment News .. . 
the spot where more than 
52,000 selected specifiers 
and buyers for the larger 
plants in all industries 
regularly look for their 
current requirements, 


Details? Ask for “The JEN Plan’ 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Ave. tow Vast 1, 
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TIME-SAVERS: 


HANDLES 87% OF ALL REPLACEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


IRC special kits and cabinets are designed to save the serviceman 


unnecessary trips to his distributor for parts. They also make neat counter displays, 


Female Quartet: It's got to be checked 
on frequently. 

And that’s the reason 
for I-R-C. 

I-R-C means I’m radio 
conscious. 

Don’t wait until some- 
thing goes wrong with 


Male Vocalist: 


Announcer: 
(over music) 


radio. 

Phone a radio service 

technician . . . today. 

Stop it from squawk- 

ing when Winchell is 

talking. 

Male Vocalist: Stop it from pinging 
when Bing starts sing- 
ing. 

All: Don’t let your radio 
down—Say I-R-C. 


Female Quartet: 


At no time does the listening pub- 
lic hear the name of International 
Resistance Co. However, as can be 
seen, the initials of the song’s title and 
the company are the same. This dupli- 
cation of initials can have no signi- 
ficance for the public but to radio 
servicement and distributors it means 
IRC resistors manufactured by In- 
ternational Resistance Co. The sole 
purpose of the recorded spot an- 
nouncement, as far as the radio audi- 
ence is concerned, is to get more 
ailing sets in to the hands of radio 
technicians. 

Here’s how “I’m Radio Conscious” 
hits the airways. IRC, through its 
sales representatives, supplies the dis- 
tributors with the recording, and the 
distributors contract for spot an- 
nouncement time with their local sta- 
tions on a 13-week basis. Currently 
the “spot” is being broadcast from 
approximately 140 stations. 

In addition records of the catchy 
ditty also are available to local deal- 
ers and servicemen for local broad- 
casting or, if they wish, for phono- 
graph playing in stores or on sound 
trucks. 

IRC, through its sales representa- 


tives and distributors, suggests 
radio servicemen a strong tie-in wif 
the “I’m Radio Conscious” spot a 
nouncements. This idea is to hav 
responsible schoolboys distribute pos 
cards door-to-door to make it simpl 
for householders to mail in request 
for radio servicing. The _ postcad 
features a shrieking radio in a bay 
bonnet and reads: 


“If your radio is a Squawkeroo 
Let us fix it up for you.” 


Favorable reaction to “I’m Radi 
Conscious” spots is mounting. Ser 
icemen like it because it creates nev 
business. Parts dealers and distrib 
tors like it because it stimulates te 
demand for radio parts. Radio st 
tions appreciate it, too, for the mor 
sets in good condition, the great 
the radio audience. 

To make certain that the me 
who make the final sale of IRC mer 
chandise are thoroughly up-to-dat 
on the product—are ready to @ 
in on potential sales created by t 
campaign, an educational sound-slid 
film was released recently to the com 
pany’s sales representatives. 

The film presents a “hot spot’ ! 
view of the outstanding features @ 
the company’s products. The mor 
complicated but important technict 
features are reduced to simplifie 
charts which make them easy to 
derstand and remember. 

The film is designed for preset 
tion to distributors’ counter sales 
and outside salesmen and caf 
shown to a group in as little time 
25 minutes if time is at a premill 
Normally, however, the film is 
at an evening meeting and the pt 
entation is followed by a discuss 
period. Then the principal poll 
made in the film are re-emphasized! 
“cut-away” samples furnished to ® 
sales agents by the company. 
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The 


In today’s increasingly competitive market, FULL Color helps 
you hold your leadership. It puts zip, sparkle 


and real selling power into booklets, folders, circulars and broadsides. 


It stimulates interest and desire, sells any product or service easier and faster. 
The master craftsmen at Stecher-Traung know how to create lithography that sells. 


Now’s the time to get the facts about Stecher-Traung’s many services, 


including the exclusive ““Gang-Run” Method (hat provides literature in 


dramatic FULL Color—at mass production economy ! 


The Sey; 7 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK and see how easy. and "9 Power o¢ j 


inexpensive it is lo step up your advertising eu" j } 
. . . * . « ° 9 ’ . f 
material with FULL Color. Write for free copy. = 
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Rochester 7, New York. * San Francisco 11, California ainta 
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DCTC 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Columbus, Harlingen, Los Angeles, Maco 


New York, Oakland, Portland, Sacramento, St. Louis, Seattle 


eneral Mills Sets Up Pension 


Mian Covering 1,000 Salesmen 


ompany and employe will match dollars. The amount of 


sach individual's pension at age 65 is determined by his 


zarnings and length of service. Disability and death bene- 


ts are included. Funds are administered under a trust. 


in line with a new policy to provide 
reater job stability, General Mills, 
nc. has expanded its employe retire- 
ent program to include more than 
1.000 salesmen in its various divisions 
hroughout the country. 

The expansion is calculated to help 
ecruit outstanding men for the com- 
any’s diversified sales forces, lessen 
ales personnel turnover by offering 
inancial security for the years ahead 
and to stimulate sales efforts which 
vill lead to greater earnings and 
igher retirement incomes. 

Basically, the plan provides pen- 
ions to salesmen retiring after age 
5; disability pensions to salesmen 
vho become incapacitated after 10 
Wears’ service before reaching age 65; 
Special pensions for those between 55 
and 65 who have been separated from 
he company through no fault of their 
bwn, provided they have served 25 
ears; benefits in event of death dur- 
ng employment. 

Every General Mills employe is 
equired to participate in the plan 
is a condition for employment, unless 
ll health precludes his acceptability. 

The amount of a salesman’s pen- 
sion at 65, including benefits to which 
he will be entitled under the Social 
pecurity Act, has been predetermined 
#0 average approximately 112% of 
He average annual earnings he re- 
feived, salary and commission, during 
is years of service, multiplied by 
he number of years he worked. If 
¢ retires at 65 after 33 years’ service, 
is pension will be approximately 
U% of his average annual earnings; 
iter 40 years it will be approxi- 
mately 60%. 

he pension program is financed by 
lesmen’s and other employes’ con- 
butions, matched dollar for dollar 

y the company and supplemented by 
penents of the Social Security Act. 
n individual Savings account is 
aintained in the plan for each mem- 
'. Lo this account is credited all 
ontributions and interest accumula- 
ws compounded at 3% annually. 
hen a member retires his total con- 
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tributions are used to provide the 
pension in accordance with mortality 
tables then in effect under the plan. 

An applicable example is a sales- 
man who joined the company this 
year and is 35 years old. Assume that 
his average annual earnings until he 
retires is $5,000. At present calcula- 
tions here is how he will come out 
under the pension plan: 


Annuity based on his contributions 


to plan ...... $801.46 
Pension provided by company con- 
tributions 801.46 


Anticipated Social Security benefit. 624.00 


Total annual retirement benefit $2,226.92 


But a salesman does not have to 
reach 65 and retire to benefit under 
the plan. Any salesman who _ has 
worked 10 years and who becomes 


permanently disabled from any cause 
may be granted a disability retirement 
allowance, based in part on his earn- 
ings and his years of service. This 
benefit is computed by multiplying 
the man’s total earnings for his years 
of service at time of disability by 
1.35%. If this amount is less than 
25% of his average annual earnings 
the allowance is increased to that 
minimum figure if he joined the com- 
pany before age +7. If he subsequent- 
ly becomes eligible for Social Security 
benefits at age 65 a disabled man will 
not receive a total benefit larger than 
he would have received had he con- 
tinued in the company’s employ. 
Under this phase of the plan a 
salesman who joined the company at 
age 50, earned an average of $3,000 
a vear until he became disabled at 
age 60. would receive these benefits: 


Annuity based of his own contri- 


butions ea .. $107.76 
Pension provided by company con- 
tributions 107.76 


Pension provided by company con- 
tributions to bring total to mini- 
mum (1.35% per year including 
period to age 65) 391.98 


Disability allowance to age 65 607.50 


“That's for your benefit, Miss Gage!” 
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Employes who are released from ances. An example is a salesman 
employment through no fault of their joins the company at age 33 ande 
own may elect to draw retirement pay an average of $4,000 a year until 
at age 55, after 25 years of creditable leaves the company involuntarily 
service, or wait until they reach 65 age 58. His benefits would be bay 
and take larger retirement allow- on this table: 


PENSION FUND 


Salesmen contribute a percentage of annual earnings, including 
salary and commissions, to the General Mills pension fund accord- 


A WORD ing to this table: 


Annual earnings up to Annual earnings in 
AGE $3,000 a year excess of $3,000 a year 

15 1.89%, 3.78%, 
—_ 16 1.91 3.82 
17 1.93 3.86 
THE WISE f ‘ 
19 1.97 3.94 
. - 20 1.99 3.98 
21 2.01 4.02 
22 2.03 4.06 
23 2.05 4.10 
24 2.07 4.14 
25 2.10 4.20 
26 2.12 4.24 
27 2.14 4.28 
28 2.17 4.34 
29 2.20 4.40 


30 2.23 4.46 
31 2.26 4.52 


32 2.29 4.58 K 
33 2.32 4.64 “THE 
eWho are the wise men of the farm 34 2.35 4.70 nem 
market? The County Agents, Vo-Ag 35 2.39 4.78 
Teachers and Extension Leaders. The 36 2.42 4.84 
18,000 Influence Men whose word or 
nod is often sufficient to make a cus- 37 2.45 4.90 
tomer for you among the 6,000,000 38 2.49 4.98 
farm families who seek their advice. 39 2.53 5.06 
You'll be wise to make it a point to 
tell your product story to these farm 40 2.57 5.14 
leaders regularly. Through Better 4! 2.60 5.20 
Farming Meth- 42 2.64 5.28 
ods—their busi- ‘ ? 
ness magazine 43 2.68 5.36 
START for 19 years. 44 2.72 5.44 
Your Farm 45 2.76 5.52 
Magazine List CCA Circulation— 46 2.80 5.60 
WITH 18,000 47 2.84 5.68 
48 2.88 5.76 
Getler ° a ion 
50 2.98 5.96 
FARMING 5I 3.02 6.04 
y 52 3.06 6.12 
METHODS 53 3.11 6.22 
54 3.16 6.32 
55 3.21 6.42 
56 3.26 6.52 
57 3.31 6.62 
58 3.36 6.72 
59 3.41 6.82 
3.46 6.92 
él 3.51 7.02 
62 3.56 7.12 
63 3.61 7.22 
3.67 7.34 
WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORR:S, ILL. —— New 
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DONALDSON, AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, DEC, 24, 1886." 


A sunvay PUNCH Fay Uf 


The “Pay-Off Punch” of any advertising cam- 
paign might be defined as “the greatest concen- 
trated coverage in the richest possible market.” 


The Sunday Punch of the FIRST 3 MARKETS 
GROUP reaches 48% of all the families in an area 
that produces 40% of all the U. S. retail sales— 
and in this same area live 36% of all the families 
of the United States. 

Chis rich market is reached by a combination of 
three powerful newspapers—The New York Sun- 
day News, The Chicago Sunday Tribune, and 
The Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer—with a com- 
bined circulation of ovER 7,400,000. 


FIRST 3 offers two group combinations: (1) Mag- 


THE GROUP 


Te 
YM 


I, 
/ 


ii 


22x \\ 
\\\\ 


\\ 


Courtesy of Bettmann Archive 


azine and Picture-Roto, or (2) All Picture-Roto. 
The first combination is made up of Grafic, the 
magazine section of The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, Everybody’s Weekly, the magazine sec- 
tion of The Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer, and 
the Picture-Rotogravure section of The New York 
Sunday News. The second group is made up of 
the Picture-Rotogravure sections of all three 
newspapers. Rotogravure and colorgravure re- 
production in all sections offers maximum pack- 
age and product identification. 


FIRST 3 offers “the greatest concentrated cover- 
age in the richest possible market.” For more 
information about this pay-off Sunday Punch 
write or call any of the offices listed below. 


aaa. PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 


“% 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 


‘5 CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
‘A 


WITH THE | | RST ~)) 
aoe EAS ‘i 
SUNDAY PUNCH 7. eous eB J Rotograuure » Colorgravure 
= — ee” ad Picture Sections » Magazine Sections 


eee 


Ne Ndi 
¥s Building, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, VAnderbilt 6-4894 © Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, SUPerior 0044 * 155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, GArfield 1-7946 
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Total annual retirement with eligi- 
bility for Social Security benefits 


after 65 $752.86 


Immediate Retirement 
Retirement Deferred to 


Age 65 
Annuity provided by 
member's contribu- 
tions $ 334.43 $ 523.77 
Pension provided by 
company's contribu- 
tions 280.81 523.77 
Retirement allowance 615.24 1,047.54 
Social Security bene- 
fit at age 65 517.50 517.50 
Total pension at age 
65 $1,132.74 $1,565.04 


Appropriately, most retirement 
benefits terminate upon death of the 
member, and disability benefits ter- 
minate either when the disability 
ceases or the member dies. ‘There are 
exceptions which provide for lesser 
retirement benefits, in exchange for 
which the dependent may receive a 
benefit after a member’s death, and 
arrangements for the exceptions can 
be made in advance under a system of 
options. 

Rates of contributions paid in by 
salesmen and other employes are de- 
termined by the age at which the 
tenure of employment begins. The 


memo to: 


learn at school. 


sales Managers 


...@ big red apple for Johnny 


We have written a little booklet enti- 
tled "A Big Red Apple for Johnny." 

It seems that Johnny is grown up now, 
and he is a salesman. 
used to bring a big red apple to teacher, 
is responding beautifully to big red 
apples from teacher. Teacher, of course, 
is the wise fellow known as "the sales 
manager" who finds that Johnny needs to 
know many things he apparently did not 


If you face the task of trying to con- 


ee tn BOSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSVSy 


And Johnny, who 
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vert Johnny from the self-satisfied 
salesman accustomed to allotting mer- 
chandise, into an informed eager sales— 
man who sells merchandise, you might 
find "A BIG RED APPLE FOR JOHNNY" 
interesting. It's yours—merely ask us 
to send a copy on your company letter- 
head, we'll mail it today. 


BELNAP & THOMPSON 


Palmer House Annex Bldg. 
119 So. State St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


scale of rates is set up to cover pe, 
sons from 15 to 64, and acceleray 
from a minimum of 1.89% at age |: 
to 3.67% of earnings at age 64. Ty 
percentages are applicable only to th 
first $3,000 of annual income and th 
rates double on income over $3,000); 
vear. 


The Employe Benefits 


When deductions are made frop 
the employe’s earnings they must } 
used thereafter for his sole benef: 
as follows: (1) If the employe dies ; 
active service, every dollar he ha 
contributed, plus interest, is paid t 
his designated beneficiary. (2) If th 
employe resigns, or is dismissed frog 
service, his contributions, plus inte: 
est, must be refunded to him with: 
six months. (3) If the employe ; 
disabled, his contributions are lumpe: 
with company contributions to pro 
vide disability benefits. (4) If } 
retires at age 65 they are used fo 
this purpose. 

While it is the intention of tk 
company to continue to make match 
ing contributions regularly, it doe 
not assume a contractual obligatio: 
to do so and reserves the right t 
terminate the plan, or reduce contri 
butions if conditions make it advis 
able. 

Funds of the plan are held in trus 
under a trust agreement which pro 
vides that employes shall be the exclu: 
sive beneficiaries. A New York trus' 
company is trustee. General operatior 
of the plan is under direction of a 
employes benefit board designated ¥ 
the company board of directors. Ger 
eral administrative overhead is bor 
by the company. 
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Roberts Brothers, a leading 
downtown Portland department 
store since 1890, has reaped a rich 
reward from placing 90% of its 
promotion budget in The 
Oregonian. Amazing sales gains 
under this program have resulted 
in a recent modernization program 
adding 55% more selling space. 
Many firms in the rich Oregonian 
market have, like Roberts Brothers, 
grown steadily with their favorite 
advertising medium. 


These on-the-ground retailers know 
that dominant circulation leadership 
and loyal readership combine in a 
magic sales-making formula in 
The Oregonian. This powerful 
medium will produce for you as it 
does for them. They have proved 
through performance that in the big, 
growing Oregon Market, 

The Oregonian is THE medium. 
Place it at the very top of 


your must list. 


. 
Ua 
IN CIRCULATION... 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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youd hit 


LAWRENCE 


$84,815,000 
BUTLER 


$65,684,000 
ig eae i Cae 


COLUMBIANA 
OHIO 


$95,925,000 BEAVER 


the ceiling), 


EFFECTIVE 
BUYING # Paw 


ARMSTRONG 
$48,104,000 


INDIANA 


$126,137,000 


$401,983,000 


ANCOCK WVYA. 
. .$23.785,000 \ 


JEFFERSON 
OHIO Ng 
$92,726,000 


WASHINGTON 
$157,663,000 


/ $16,340,000 


BROOKE W.VA. 


GREENE 
$22,836,000 


\ 347,357,000 


BAL. ALLEGHENY 


A.B.C. CITY 
$1,462,500,000 


WESTMORELAND 
$257,863.000 


PAYETTE 
$140,481,000 


(J INSIDE MARKET (ABC City of Pittsburgh) 
Total Effective Buying Income 
$1,462 MILLION 


COVERAGE ACHIEVED BY TWO 
PITTSBURGH EVENING PAPERS 


95% (9 °*' 10 Families) 


Sources: Sales Management 1947 Survey Buying Power, 1940 


[-] OUTSIDE MARKET (Rest of 14 Counties) 
Total Effective Buying Income 
$1,581 MILLION 


GREATEST COVERAGE BY ANY 
PITTSBURGH DAILY NeWSPAPER 


21% (2 °+ 10 Families) 


Census, ABC 12 mos. :ndinzy Mar 21. '947 
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..»lf your son did it! 


After defying ulcers for years to put the kid through college, and sacrificing gallons 
of sacred Scotch down the right throat to land him his first job—a $5000 snap, 
right in town—suppose the young scamp said, “Thanks, Dad, but I'm taking a job 
out in Podunk for $2400.” 


Hit the ceiling? Shake, brother—for that’s just how we feel, when some schedules 
in Pittsburgh pass up the best two-paper city coverage, to go after the outside 


market with a morning-evening buy. 


You see, they're passing up $5000 for $2400, too; since Pittsburgh city families 
average $5200 in effective buying income, against $3300 to below $2400 for 


families in 10 of the 13 outside counties. 


Oh yes, they get 5“; extra coverage outside; but, for this small advantage, they 
must give up a big part of the 95% city coverage they could get with the two 


evening papers. 


If this part is only 30% of the city, they brush off 438 million in buying power, 


inside, to flirt with that 54% ‘‘bonanza’’ outside—which is 79 million! 


Our ulcers are doing nicely, thank you—but please don’t encourage them. 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


OUTsells because it EXcels 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE - OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Uses Expand Markets 
For “Stay Put” Socket 


It's called 'Swivelier."' 


It is developing applications in a 


variety of fixtures for window and interior store lighting, 


theater lighting, studio, home, and outdoor units. One 


of the growing industrial markets is machine tool lighting. 


‘Take a product with a unique, ad- 
vantageous feature. Seek out and ex- 
pand new applications for it, one at 
a time. Initiate and adhere to a policy 
of distributing through wholesalers 
only. Promote the product for all it 
is worth. Seven years of this 
should add up to a well entrenched 
position for the product—and so it 
has, for the Swivelier Co., Inc., of 
New York City. 

The entire business is built around 
an adjustable swivel socket with 
patented spring construction. The 
claim is made for the product that 
the spring-tension socket (eliminating 
wing auts and set screws), enables 
Swivelier fixtures to “stay put at any 
angle,’ even when exposed to the 
vibration of 10-ton trucks passing by. 
The basic socket is incorporated into 
over 200 different adjustable lighting 
fixtures, used chiefly with floodlight 
and spotlight bulbs for directional 
lighting—in store windows, theaters, 
interior displays and public building 
displays. Other applications are for 
machine-tool lighting, desk lamps fo: 
home and office use, heat bulbs and 
infra-red bulbs. Other new products 
incorporating the socket are in the 
engineering and development stages 
now. 

The basic product was developed 
just prior to the outbreak of the war. 
Before much had been done in the 
way of finding normal outlets for it, 
H. C. Brandman, director of sales 
for the company, made a survey of 
industrial plants, Government agen- 
cies and contractors, to find war ap- 
plications for Swivelier. An agree- 
ment was soon made with the Army 
Air Forces, which took practically 
the entire output during the was 
period. Meanwhile, a program of 
market analysis was continued, to find 
new peacetime applications for the 
socket and to develop new products 
ncorporating it. A sales organization 
was set up, consisting of representa- 
tives, handling one or more related 
items in the electrical field, who, in 
turn, were to sell to wholesalers. Dis- 
tribution has now been expanded to 


(08 


include Canada and foreign countries. 

Response to the “will not work 
loose’ principle has been particularly 
good from the display and store light- 
ing field. This is an especially active 
market now, since so many retailers 
are modernizing their establishments 
and are purchasing new display fix- 
tures and lighting equipment for the 
purpose. For this market, the com- 
pany has recently brought out a num- 
ber of new Swivelier products, in- 
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INDUSTRY RECOGNIZES A GOOD THING: . . fatigue and costly errors result 
from inadequate lighting. Swivelier puts the wattage exactly where it is needed. 


cluding counter lamps; clamp-on 
units to attach to a pipe behind the 
window valance (permitting ‘“vari- 
able battery lighting’); a line of 
“screw-in” fixtures, with or without 
shades. With this equipment, spot- 
light displays can be had in any part 
of a store or of a window, with little 
effort on the part of the display staff. 
Swivelier’s sales slogan for this fea- 
ture is “Brings Light Down Where 
You Want It.” 

There are also Swivelier products 
for over-the-counter selling. Among 


them are fixtures for use with “hey! 
lamps,” heat bulbs and ultra-yig 
ulbs ; fixtures for indoor and outdy 
use around the home, the farm, » 
the garage; fixtures for photograph 
studio and location use. The yar 
of markets is indicated by the j, 
that a large mail-order house of, 
Swivelier products in its catalogs , 
over-the-counter through its sto» 
and uses them to spotlight its ¢, 
and window displays. 

Swivelier executives believe 4; 
they have scarcely scratched the » 
face of potentialities and applicatip: 
for the product. In support of 4 
belief is the fact that retailers x 
consumers are deveolping new w 
for the socket. The heat lamp ap 
cation was originated by Gimy 
Brothers in New York City, wh 
having placed an initial advertiseme: 
in a Sunday newspaper, was mov 
by the good response to exploit » 
application in other newspapers. So 
other stores all over the country { 
lowed suit. 

Another growing market is indy 


trial plants. Machine-tool _ light 
originally developed for war plan’ 
are now widely used. There's a 
cial advertising campaign for 
line, consisting of fixtures in varioé 
arm lengths, from six to thirty inchs 
in a choice of four different shade 
on bases, with or without fixtures. 

The company conducts an aggr 
sive advertising and merchandisité 
campaign. Copy is placed in public 
tions in the display, electrical me" 
chandising, industrial and_ relate 
fields. Direct mail is used to rea 
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TEST TUBE 
TO THE NATION 


Aspirin to cure the nation’s headaches, dye- 
stuffs for its textiles, flavorings for its table, 
heavy chemicals for its great industry,—these 
needs and hundreds more are served by 
St. Louis through its $111,000,000 annual 
output of chemicals and allied products. Big 
business? Yes, but it accounts for less than 
10% of the industry that makes St. Louis 
America’s 9th largest market. 


IMPORTANT 
IN ST. LOUIS 


THE ST. LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES 


Famous also is the sure road 175,000 St. 
Louis Star-Times circulation opens for alert 
advertisers to the habits and purses of more 
than a half million St. Lovisans daily... 
85% of them nicely concentrated in the 
profitable and easily reached St. Louis re- 
tail zone for better sales results at lower 
cost. 


', 1947 


For A Complete Selling Job 
In Big St. Lovis You Need 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


Represented nationally by the Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
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Houston Hums On! 


$600 million worth of construction slated .. . 


nearly twice amount spent on wartime projects 


JANUARY, 1947 SEPTEMBER, 1947 


The two photographs above show the rapid progress on some of the construction in the 
business section — only a small portion of Houston's whopping $600 million building 
program now under way. 


=> SEE HOUSTON IN THE HEADLINES 


“Today, Houston has under way its greatest peacetime construction program... 
A survey early this year showed that the volume of construction completed in 
recent months, now building, or programmed, amounts to $600 million . . . This 
far overshadows the $350-million outlay that went into war ‘plant construction 
in the greater-Houston area... About 20% of the $600 million building pro- 
gram going forward represents industrial construction . .. plants for petroleum 
products, chemicals, paper and metal containers, iron and steel products, 
processed foods, beverages.” 


—Business Week, August 2, 1947 


} SELL HOUSTON IN The Chronicle 


Houston, the South’s Number One Market, is growing rapidly — but its growth is 
sound. The Chronicle, Houston’s first newspaper, reaches all levels and corners of 
this rich market with rare efficiency. It is a matter of record that The Chronicle, 
for 34 consecutive years, has been first among Houston newspapers in both 


advertising and circulation. 


The Houston Chronicle 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY t2> The Houston Market is sold 
National Advertising Manager ; 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


when your story is told 


Notional Representatives SX 2 Z 5< Z A .«. in The Chronicle 


HOUSTON’S LEADING NEWSPAPER FOR 34 YEARS 


various markets. Dealer aids includ 
point-of-sale leaflets, advertising mat 
and display cards. (The “any-angle’ 
feature is prominently played up jp 
some display pieces. ) 

In the first half of this year, Swiye. 
lier exhibited at four electrical trad 
shows. In July it had a striking ang 
impressive display in the Store Mod. 
ernization Show at the Grand Centra 
Palace in New York City. Its ex. 
hibits were on the spectacular side 
with cutaway models to show the 
spring construction of the socket 
(basis of Swivelier sales appeal), an 
with striking arrangements of Swive. 
lier lighting fixtures. Among ney 
items featured were ‘“‘torpedo shade 
extension rods. To dramatize th 
“Stays Put at Any Angle”’ idea, ; 
mannequin (woman’s figure of sculp- 
tured wire) was placed at an arrest 


4cv0 W<pAW 


ian 
SALES APPEAL: Trade mark peddles char 


acteristic that makes this socket different B 


ing, upside-down angle, on top of ¢§ 


cut-away model of the Swiveli¢ 
Socket. 

Swivelier’s selling efforts are d 
rected not only to ultimate users, but 
also to all those who are in a positi0! 
to recommend the product—arch: 
tects, utility executives, lighting 9% 
cialists, and the like. The rapid prog 
ress the firm has made in the rele 
tively short period it has been able 
to develop new markets can be cred: 
ited in part to the unusual nature 
the product. But credit must also be 
given to the market analysis, 4 1! 
distribution policy, and aggressi 
merchandising policy which have s'? 
ported the product. 
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“How to Sell to the Govern- 
ment." Want to get your share of 


a five-billion-dollar market? ‘The 
market: Government—Federal, state, 
and municipal institutions. The 
“do's” and “don'ts” of procedure— 
how to submit bids, how to cut 
through red tape, how to approach 
individual agencies, cities, states, what 
forms to use—these and other hints 
for manufacturers, jobbers and deal- 
ers, are included in this Journal of 
Commerce booklet. It’s a compila- 
tion of articles reprinted from vari- 
ous issues. Well over 100,000 items 
are on the government ‘“‘wanted”’ list 
—from raw materials and _ finished 
products to a host of special services. 
The booklet’s on sale for 50c from 
Journal of Commerce, 63 Park Row, 


New York 15, N. Y. 


Dairy Farm Market: [i you're 
interested in supplies and equipment 
sold to dairy farmers by manufac- 
turers of butter, cheese and concen- 
trated milks, and by milk pasteuriz- 
ing and bottling plants, write for 
the reports of two surveys made in 
June by The Olsen Publishing Co., 
445 N. Fifth St. at W. Cherry, 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Spotlight on Small Business: 
Of the 3,317,000 business units in 
the United States in 1939, 98% were 
small business, 2% big business. 
Small business did 35% of the total 
volume of business, as against 65% 
by big business, and accounted for 
45% otf the people engaged in busi- 
ness, as against 55% for big business. 
Thus, it is obvious that small busi- 
ness is an important force in the 
country and its problems should rate 
the attention of industry and Gov- 
ernment. “Meeting the Special Prob- 
lems of Small Business,” a report pre- 
pared by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the CED, analyzes the 
trials of small business in the three 
major areas of management, financing 
and taxation, and competitive oppor- 
tunity, and offers sound, constructive 
suggestions to meet these problems. 
Single copies are available without 
charge from Committee for Economic 
Development headquarters, 285 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Additional copies can be had for 25c 
each. 


Timely Tips: One of the mush- 
rooming businesses in this country is 
the tourist court. It comprises a rich 
market for products in wide-spread 
industries. A survey made by the 
Tourist Court Journal indicates the 
rising preference for this type of 
acommodation, the extent of expan- 
sion of tourist courts, and what prod- 
ucts they buy. Ask for ‘The Tourist 
Court Market and How You Can 
Sell It.” The address: Tourist Court 
Journal, Vemple, Tex. 


NO PUNCHING NECESSARY WITH 


Gile-Rite CATALOG RACK 


Instantly Racks 
PUNCHED OR UNPUNCHED 
CATALOGS 
MANUALS 
PRICE LISTS 
LOOSE SHEETS 
TELEPHONE BOOKS 
INDEX PAGES 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Any printed material up to 
11%” high. 
* 


STOPS FOR 
ADJUSTABLE 


WINGS 


Reduces racking and 
reference time. 


FLANGE HOLDS 
FLEXIBLE RODS 
AND _ WINGS 


FOUR HOLE THREE HOLE LOOSE-LEAF TELEPHONE 
LOOSE-LEAF SECTION SHOWING ROD DIRECTORY 
SECTION RACKED WITH 


FLEXIBLE ROD 


ADJUSTABLE 
WING 


UNPUNCHED 
BOOKLETS 

RACKED WITH 

FLEXIBLE RODS 


FLANGE 
HOLDS FLEXIBLE RODS, 
WINGS AND LOOSE-LEAF SECTIONS 


* 
Makes it easier to keep 
material up to date. 


Th * 
ree or four-hole sections 
available for loose sheets. 


Sections and bound material 
Securely held in rack with 
flexible steel rods. 


Your distributors, agents, and dealers will find the 
File-Rite ideal for holding your printed matter they 
refer to regularly. Leaves both hands free for phon- 
ing, writing. Can be imprinted on customers’ side 
with your trademark or sales message. 12”, 24” and 
32” capacities. For complete information and prices 


NEWMAC COMPANY 


421 TENTH STREET + SAN FRANCISCO « CALIF. 
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The Most Startling 
Announcement on the 
Pacific Coast Today! 


- 


.» + IN THE WEST'S 
MOST STARTLING 
MARKET! 


For many, many months the 
Press-Telegram has been forced 
to turn down advertising, due to 
the newsprint shortage. It’s been a 
real headache, for everyone wanted 
to cover today’s Greater Long Beach 
Market, and share in expanded 
opportunities. 

Thanks to an adequate supply 
of newsprint which has made it 
possible to fill the needs of both 
local and national advertisers, 
SPACE IS NOW AVAILABLE .. . 
on a ‘wide open’ basis! (Leeway 


insertion privileges appreciated.) 
The Press-Telegram offers cover- 
age of better than two out of three 
homes, in one of America’s great 


markets! 


Press- 
Celegram 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented Nationally by 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 


A Simple Way 


To Tell a 


Technical Story 


lf FM radio is to become widely 
popular the public will have to absorb 
a little technical knowledge. How to 
inject this knowledge without scaring 
away prospective buyers has been an 
industry headache. In its ‘Facto- 
Meter,” Bendix Radio Division, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Baltimore, has a 
solution which satisfies the service 
engineer and intrigues the prospect. . 

To the Bendix Radio salesmen, the 
“FactoMeter”’ is a sales aid. It’s the 
best one he can have because it’s 
simply a full-size Bendix FM-AM 
radio. He can carry it from one point 
to another in the store—or into the 
prospect’s home—and demonstrate 
the superiorities of FM radio, and 
quietly head off objections. ~ 

Why is it necessary to talk to the 
prospect about something technical ? 

Plug in your present radio and turn 
on the switch. If it’s summertime 
you're apt to hear the crackle of a 
thunder shower. If you’re an apart- 
ment dweller, you're likely to get the 
buzz of your neighbor’s electric razor 
coming in on Arthur Godfrey. But 
whatever the acoustical shortcom- 
ings, you’re pretty sure of getting 
your favorite stations whenever you 
tune in. All you know—or care to 
know—about your radio is that you 
plug in and the radio plays. Such 
words as antenna, ground and signal 
strength don’t concern you. 

FM radio is likely to be anothe: 
story. You are told you get static- 
free reception and that the reproduc- 
tion of music is far superior to any- 
thing you get on your ordinary radio. 
You don’t hear your neighbor’s 
shaver and your music comes in loud 
and clear in the midst of the summer 
thunderstorm. You're sold on FM 
until . . . the salesman starts talk- 
ing about line of sight, folded dipole. 
dead spots, and signal strength. 

At the point, the Bendix Radio 
salesman comes in with his ‘Facto- 
Meter.” He operates on the theory 
that if it’s necessary to be slightly 
technical to make a sale stick then 
he will do it in a way that the pros- 
pect feels that the installation is be- 
ing engineered before he buys. 

According to J. T. Dalton, gen- 
eral sales manager for Bendix radio 
and television, the ‘‘FactoMeter”’ is a 
device for “selling a new market in 
a positive way,” based on Bendix sales 
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TAKES GUESSWORK OUT OF SELLING: After a “FactoMeter"” demon- 


stration, buyer and seller know how FM works in the buyer's home. 


policies of “honest, straight-forward 
selling with a long range view of 
attaining sales aims.” The idea is to 
help salesmen forestall objections be- 
fore the prospect turns a deaf ear to 
all of FM’s superior points. 

The “FactoMeter,” is a combina- 
tion FM-AMI receiver with a meter 
and a couple of extra switches. With 
it, the salesman can instantly compare 
FM with AM. 

But the “FactoMeter” goes a step 
further. It enables the prospect to see 
for himself. As the radio plays, a 
needle in the meter on the front of 
the “FactoMeter” bobs around. The 
serviceman calls this meter a signal 
strength indicator, but that is a shop 
talk term so the salesman calls it the 
‘FactoMeter.” 

As the salesman moves the receiver 
around the room the needle fluctuates, 
indicating by numbers one to 10 the 
best and poorest places to place the 
receiver. It’s a characteristic of FM 
radio that signal strength may vary 
from one place to another in the same 
room. Literally, an FM signal can 
change every five feet. But unless 
people are told—and shown by a 
meter—about this characteristic, they 
might place the receiver in a poor 
spot and be soured on FM radio 
altogether. With the “FactoMeter” 
a Bendix salesman can locate the best 
spots—or demonstrate to the 
tomer how to find them himself—in 
advance of the purchase. When the 


cus- 


“FactoMeter” is taken into the pm 
pect’s home, the salesman or servit 
man plots the good and bad receivia 
points in the room. He notes this 
formation on a slip of paper a 
pastes the slip on the back of the r / 
ceiver as a ready reference. 
But doesn’t this semi-technical sas 
approach raise sales costs too high 
The answer is “no.” The initial sae 
effort prevents installation headache 
stops costly service calls, erases # 
tenna problems and reduces num 
of warranty returns. On the positi 
side, the dealer can expand his F! 
territory potential by defining & 
market classified heretofore — 
“fringe” into either a good mati’h 
or an undesired one. Stated anotit 
way, the dealer can find out sc 
tifically how well people in any p 
of his territory can hear FM. 
Bendix Radio is introducing "§ 
sales aid at dealer meetings conduct 
by distributors, using a slide film‘ 
tell the major part of the technic 
and promotional story. At the sa 
time, Bendix issues a guide to hei 
distributors train their — salesmé 
There is also a booklet for deat 
salesmen showing them how to & 
the “FactoMeter’ as a demonstra) 
at the store and in the home. # 
booklet is planned to be an induct 
ment for salesmen to make cold @ 
vass. Backing the instrument nave 
ally is an advertising campaiga 
10 radio and retail business paper 
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. in San Francisco and northern California we have revamped 
our selling organization to fit the pattern of your book,” 
one sales manager wrote The San Francisco Examiner. 


Others have written: 
.. “SALES OPERATING IN THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
MARKET” is of great value to us. 


... The book contains information for which we have 
g it searched a long time.” 

juctem 
" ... “It’s an outstanding contribution to good business.” 
nit ° . 

samt A presentation of this valuable sales tool may be arranged 
hel through Hearst Advertising Service. 
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The Chemical Process Industries Again Lead the Way to American 


Industrial Advancement and Prosperity. There are but few products 


which do not owe their existence in some measure to the chemist 


and the chemical engineer. Here are listed but a few of the products 


and processes that have helped boost chemical processing pro- 


duction to over four times that of 1939...and more are on the way. 


NEW HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL 
PRODUCTS 


Gem-Quality Synthetic Corundum 
Colored Aluminum 
Sterox 

Polishing Compounds 
Protective Cream 
Self-Polishing Floor Wox 
Pro-tek 

Shark Chaser 

Domestic Fuel 

Shoe Sole Material 
Tinless Tin Cans 

Flying Ice Box 


INSECTICIDAL SUBSTANCES 
Lethalaire 

Pestroy 

Oil Soluble DDT Concentrate 
Insecticide Dusts 

Insect Repellant 

DDT Light 


MILDEW-PROOFERS AND FUNGICIDES 
Mildew Proof Compound 
Hyamine 3258 

Fungus-Resistant Coating 


Fungiseal Ready-to-Use Rope 
Preservative 


Goodrite 
Mert ZT 


WEED AND RODENT KILLERS 
Weed-No-More 

Herbicide 

1080" 


NEW TEXTILES AND FABRICS 
Cattail—A Substitute for Kapok 
Aluminum Yarn 
Shrinkproof Wool 
Terylene 

Ardil 

Flame-proof Cotton 
Elastic Nylon 

Acid Resistant Shirts 
Cottonleather 

Plastic Floor Matting 


Fireproof Upholstery 
Naugahyde 
Cellulose Insect Screen 


MATERIALS FOR TREATING TEXTILES 
Pal 

Textile Chemicals 
Shrinkage-Control Resin 

Triton 720 

Naybasol 

Triton N-100 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN GLASS 
Fibrous Glass Board 
Fiberglas Reinforced Plastics 
Fiberglas Mat 

Fiberglas Bandage 

Glass Fiber Insulation 
Foomglas 


NEW PLASTICS DEVELOPMENTS 
Silicone Paint 

DC 996 Silicone Varnish 
Lin-tite Coatings 

Silicone Resins 


Durez Resin (Phenolic) to Produce Hard 


Synthetic Rubber Compounds 
Durez 11934 
Self-sealing Plastic 
High Impact Phenolic Material 
Melmac 3020 
Laminates, flame and arc resistance 
Conductive flooring 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
Dolph's No. 238 

Valdura Singlekote 
Valdura No-odor Paint 
Waterproof Heat Insulation 
Flintred 

Liquinoleum 

Liquid Envelope 

Washable Protective Covering 
Concrete Coating 

Hydrozo 

Camouflage enamel 
Corrosite 

Plastipitch 


Devoe Brush Shampoo 
Bar-Rust 

Waterproofing concrete 
Uniseal 

Primoid standard 

Heat Resisting Paint 
Metlseel 


SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 

Silicone Rubber 

Silicone Fluids 

Neoprene-Crepe Rubber for Shoes 
All Synthetic Tires 

Ameripol 

Synthetic Rubber 


ADHESIVES AND BONDING AGENTS 
Resinous Bonding Agent 

Metal to Metal Bonding 
Waterproof Adhesive for Boxes 
Plywood Adhesive 

Adhesives for Metals 

Carbozite Waterproof Paper Seoler 


ANTI-MOISTURE SUBSTANCES 
Non-fogging Sheet Material 
Anti-fog Lens Pencil 

Aquastop 

Moisture-proof Packaging Material 
Aridex L and Aridex DCS 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Plastic foam 

Alexite 

Floor Materiol 

Styrofoam 


BIOLOGICALS AND FOOD MATERIALS 

Two-Sixty-Two Feed Compound 

Plant-Chem 

Penicillin B 

MISCELLANEQUS CHEMICALS AND 
MATERIALS 

Rust dissolver 

Micronoil Riso 

Exan 

Radioactive Carbon 

Oil and Grease Absorbent 

Carbon Isotope 


For information regarding these products write to Readers’ Service care of Chemical Engineering. 
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a CHEM SHOW is coming... 


complete with MIRACLES 


The chemical process industries will be on exhibition. The 


equipment, materials and finished products exhibited help 


show how and why production is four times the pre-war 


record. Chemical Engineering in its November issue and 


the Exposition Guide & Directory provides the advertis- 


ing opportunity to present the equipment and materials 


that have made this production achievement possible. 


The Chemical Process Industries are producing four dimes 
their 1939 output and will keep on going with a flood of 
new products which were held back by the war. Many 
chemicals, once an aid in producing other products, now 
become new synthetic products themselves. 


Can You Match This Market? 


This miracle industry calls for new equipment, materials 
and supplies. It is utilizing quantities more of standard 
products for its basic unit operations, common to most 
process plants. Always a prime market, the process in- 
dustries are now well into their vast peace-time program. 


Chemical Processing on Display 


The 21st Chemical Exposition (Grand Central Palace, 
New York, December Ist to 6th, 1947) will exhibit the 
equipment and materials for processes which account for 
the production heights of the process industries. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


1947 


Advertise Your Products Here 


Chemical Engineering’s November issue and the Exposi- 
tion Guide & Directory will be a focal point —here will 
be recorded the progress of the industry and the adver- 
tising pages will present the equipment and materials which 
have made this progress possible. 


Here is the Date 


The November issue of Chemical Engineering will carry 
a bound-in copy of the Exposition Guide & Directory. In 
addition, 30,000 copies are furnished the Exposition man- 
agement for complimentary distribution. Note: The Expo- 
sition Guide & Directory advertising pages are available 
only to Exposition Exhibitors. 


Closing Date: 


The November issue of Chemical Engineering and the 
Exposition Guide & Directory close October 25th, 1947. 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


WITH CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
ABC 
ABP 
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NOT A BANK . . . but the light-flooded facade of 
office section of Rexall’'s new home and test drug-store ,, 
(below) Bird's-eye view of the new layout . . . (center 
Indirect lighting and a "look-in front” for the bellwethe 
Rexall drug store . . . (bottom) Park and shop—it's easy 


Test Station 
10,000 Druggists 


. it looks like a drive-in eating place; it’s in a motor-trafhic instead of 


an on-foot neighborhood; some 40 Doctors in the vicinity have direct 
phone lines to the Prescription Department; it’s a harbinger of Things 
to Come . . . Rexall Drug Co., Los Angeles, incorporated in this combina- 
tion home office and “show case” drug store the know-how of 4+ years 
experience, the forward thinking of young, hard-driving Justin Dart, 
Rexall prexy. Every tested device for moving goods has been used; the 
soda fountain seats 250, a Liquor Room has been done up like an old 
wine cellar; cutlery, sports, camera departments . . . the largest general 
office room in the country . . . parking space for 300 stop-and-shoppers— 
ill this and air conditioning, too. 
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EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Directors Ray T. Crowell (left) and Hal W. Johnston (right) who played important role 
in bringing about the recent affiliation of the Elmira and Albany clubs with the N.F.S.E. 


Directors Meeting in Chicago 


Maps New N.F.S.E. Activities 


The Board of Directors, meeting 
in Chicago’s Drake Hotel on August 
28-29 mapped plans for greatly 
expanded activities of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. 

Of particular interest to indi- 
vidual members of the Federation 
was the Hotel and Travel Commit- 
tee’s report that it had already met 
with representatives of the Hotel 
Association. The hotel representa- 
tives were very interested in the 
Federation’s plan for getting more 
recognition for sales executives in 
hotels. The Hotel Association has 
appointed a special committee to 
work with the Federation’s com- 
mittee in laying out a detailed plan 
covering sales executives and which 
may be expanded to include sales- 
men as well. 


In a_ brilliant extemporaneous 
address Scott Fletcher outlined a 
comprehensive plan for increasing 
the strength of the Federation. 
Noting that sales executives are 
rapidly becoming the key figures in 
the American economy, he pointed 
out that it naturally follows that the 
N.F.S.E. must become the most 
constructive organization in our 
economy during the next few years. 
Because the Federation, through its 
members, has such a vital role to 
play in maintaining the country’s 
prosperity, its base will be broad- 
ened by inviting corporations to join 
the national or ganization on a cor- 
porate membership basis. 

As a positiv e step toward assist- 
ing individual clubs in solving 


(continued on page 3) 


UNDERWAY 


Five More Clubs 
Join Federation 
In Single Month 


Admission of five new clubs into 
the Federation in one month marked 
the first results of the expansion pro- 
gram planned by the Board of 
Directors at their recent Chicago 
meeting. Joining the Federation on 
a one hundred per cent executive 
member basis were the Baltimore 
Sales Executives Council; the East- 
ern New York Federation of Sales 
Executives, Albany; the Elmira Area 
Sales Executives Club, Elmira, New 
York; the Sales Executives Club of 
Quincy, Illinois; and the Utah Asso- 
ciation of Sales Executives, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Important roles in bringing about 
the affiliation of the Elmira and 
Albany organizations were — 
by District 3 Director Ray T 
Crowell and Director-at-Large Hal 
W. Johnston. Working closely with 
Elmira President Charles Waters 
and Albany President Wilbur A. 
Bean, Ray Crowell and Hal John- 
ston sold the clubs on the real and 
tangible benefits of affiliation with 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. Charter meeting for 
the Elmira Club was held on 
September 26. 

The one-year-old Baltimore Sales 
Executives Council, which is spon- 
sored by the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce, decided by referen- 
dum to join the Federation. An over- 
whelming majority voted in favor of 
affiliation on a full executive mem- 
bership basis. Important spadework 
in bringing about this vote was done 


by Council President Dick Randall, 
(continued on page 3) 
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Opportunities in Selling 


New Commerce book out September 24th 


Publication of its new book, 
“Opportunities in Selling”, was 
announced by the Department of 
Commerce on September 24. 

The new publication is designed 
to survey the field of selling as a 
career for young people. Prepared 
at the request of the National Feder- 
ation of Sales Executives, it was 
sponsored by the Department’s 
Office of Small Business. In his fron- 
tispiece, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce William C. Foster calls the 
book “a practical example of volun- 
tary cooperation between govern- 
ment and private business”. 

Edited by Herb Metz, the chap- 
ters were written by members of the 
Federation who are leaders in the 
fields of selling and sales manage- 
ment. Included among the topics 
discussed are “Opportunities in 
Selling”, “The Work of a Salesman”, 
“Sales Training”, and “The Non- 
selling Activities of Salesmen”. 

Although prepared primarily to 
give a comprehensive picture of 
“Selling as a Career”, the book will 
prove of great value to many men 
already members of the profession 
of selling. Don. G. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent of the Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., has contributed 


an excellent chapter on “The Scien. 
tific Approach to Selling”. Arthy 
Hood’s chapter on “A Salesman's 
Relations with his Customers” and 
John M. Wilson’s chapter on “Sales. 
man’s Relationship to His Superio?” 
should provide excellent check-of 
lists for even the most experienced 
and successful salesman. 

Included in the appendix is 4 
selected list of more than sixty books 
covering the field of selling and 
salesmanship all the way from the 
Dartnell Corporation’s “Sales Man- 
agement Trends and Practices” to 
Elmer Wheeler’s “Tested Sentences 
That Sell”. 


FEDERATION PROMOTION 


As part of its continuing program 
of “Selling Selling”, the Federation 
is assisting the Department of Com 
merce in distribution of the book 
Any number of copies at 25 cents 
each may be ordered directly from 
the Federation at its new head- 
quarters: Gothic Suite, Hotel Shel- 
ton, New York 17, N. Y. 

A comprehensive publicity pro- 
gram is being conducted by the 
Federation to promote a widespread § 
sale and use of the book. Arrange. 
ments have already been completed 
for reviews in the trade press and 
leading newspapers throughout the 
country. Copies will be available to 
all interested clubs, societies, and 
associations. Special attention is 
being paid to the colleges through- 
out the country, from whose ranks 
will come many of the salesmen of 
tomorrow. The dean of the business 
school of every college and univer § 
sity that conducts business courses 
is receiving a personal letter bring | 
ing the book and its purpose to his | 
attention. The promotion will also 
reach the placement directors 
schools and colleges having voct 
tional offices. 

The copies of “Opportunities in : 
Selling” distributed by the Feder | 
tion will carry an insert letter ove | 
the signature of the Federations 9 
President, Gene Flack, suggesting 4 § 
direct follow-through by the reader 
into the field of selling. 
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The Federation Board of Directors meets at the Drake Hotel. 
Shown seated around the table from left to right are: Ray Crowell, 
Roydon Barbour, G. J. Ticoulat, Dan Hudson, Jack Evans, Harold 
W. Hirth, C. F. Hatmaker, Frank Waechter, M. F. Foeller, Scott 


Fletcher, Gene Flack, Bob Whitney, Andy Flanagan, Jack 
Lacy, C. C. Walther, R. J. Jones, George Jones, Roy Warmee, 
and Hal W. Johnston. Not present when this picture was taken 
were: Ted Sills, Al Schindler, J. C. Aspley, and Floyd Poetzinger. 
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(continued from page 1) 

administrative problems, a two year 
continuing study of club adminis- 
tration was launched. Research 
activities will include a question- 
naire sent to each club secretary or 
president asking for specific infor- 
mation about the duties of club 
officers. Success of this important 
project depends largely upon the 
cooperation of the local clubs in 
accurately completing the question- 
naires and returning them promptly. 

The Film Bureau and Index Com- 
mittee received strong endorsement 
for its proposal to establish a bib- 
liography, for use by clubs and 
individual sales executives, which 
would cover the use of industrial 
films. In establishing its film service 
the Federation will be blazing a 
new trail in the field of selling. With 
the creation of the Film Bureau, 
headquarters will have a complete 
listing of films approved and recom- 
mended by the committee. Each 
club and member will thereby have 
available a complete film service 


Board Meeting ........... 


(continued from page 1) 

Past President Duane Peterson, and 
Bill Ewald, Secretary of the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce. 

Charter meeting for the Quincy 
club was held on September 15. 
G. V. Leece was installed as Presi- 
dent, and the club received its 
charter from District 6 Director 
Harold W. Hirth. A brand new 
organization, the Quincy club 
already has almost fifty members 
and is expanding rapidly. 

The Utah Association is headed 
by Howard W. Price. Richmond T. 
Harris is the Vice-President. 


telling what pictures are available 
on any given subject and where they 
may be obtained. 

The next meeting of the Federa- 
tion Board of Directors will be held 
on December 2-3, at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. All committee 
chairmen and each club president 
will be invited to the December 
Board meeting. 


FEDERATION'S VAN 
MAKES SLOW TRIP 


An unexpected delay in shifting 
headquarters from St. Louis to New 
York occurred when the moving van 
broke down no less than four times 
enroute. By telegram and tele- 
phone, headquarters staff anxiously 
plotted the truck’s progress as it 
limped across the country. Origi- 
nally scheduled to make a rapid trip 
over Labor Day weekend, thereby 
allowing a smooth transition from 
the St. Louis to New York offices, the 
van, with its precious cargo of 
records and equipment, arrived pre- 
cisely eight days late. A hasty exami- 
nation of the record shows this to be 
one of the slowest trips since the 
automobile was invented. By sub- 
jecting the driver to a slightly modi- 
fied third degree, it was discovered 
that the van had recently spent four 
days resting on the bottom of a 
Florida river, and certain delicate 
parts of the mechanism were slightly 
damaged. They’re still digging the 
sand out of the motor! 
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FIGHTING DEPRESSION BEFORE IT STARTS 


Excerpts from a recent address before the New York Sales Executives Club by PAUL G. HOFFMAN, 


President of the Studebaker Corporation and Chairman of the Committee for Economic Development. 


Today | am going to ask the mem- 
bers of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York to join the Committee for 
Economic Development in combat- 
ing a dangerous notion — that a 
great depression in the early ‘50's is 
unavoidable. The implications of 
such a notion are terrifying. Who 
can doubt that a great depression 
would put our free economy in a 
most hazardous position? And if our 
free economy goes, our basic free- 
doms go with it. All this could hap- 
pen without any direct vote on the 
part of the people on the issue of 
freedom versus dictatorship. We 
could slip into a dictatorship by vot- 
ing for measures that would have 
great appeal during a period of mass 
unemployment. 

Before we can intelligently con- 
sider measures aimed at moderating 
the boom-bust cycle, we should try 
to determine what makes our econ- 
omy unstable. The answer is simple. 
Instability in our economy results 
from instability in effective market 
demand. But the answer to why 


market demand is unstable is not 
simple, but very complex indeed. At 
any given time market demand de- 
pends upon (1) how much cash or 
credit is available to customers, busi- 
nessmen and the government, and 
(2) how much of that cash or the 
proceeds of that credit they are will- 
ing to spend for goods or to invest 
in business. 

If we fail to check a climactic 
boom or if we have a disastrous de- 
pression, it will be because of the 
acts of men — American men, 
American leaders — you and other 
men like you. Looking backward, 
we can see that all depressions were 
caused by things men did which 
they could have refrained from do- 
ing, and by things they failed to do 
which they could have done. This 
being so, if men act more sensibly 
in the future, fluctuations in the 
business cycle can be moderated. 

LESSENING FLUCTUATIONS 

By adopting appropriate mea- 
sures, the drop between the peaks 
into the valleys can be held to fluc- 
tuations of 20 per cent, or perhaps 15 
per cent. We can live with that; we 
cannot live with a fluctuation such 
as that which took place between 
1929 and 1932, when business vol- 
ume dropped more than 50 per cent. 

To achieve this goal of reducing 
the range in fluctuations from 50 
per cent to 15 per cent, we will have 
to have action on many fronts. We 
will have to recast our tax structure 
so that it tends to promote stability. 
We should give thought also to 
stabilizing the available credit. 

Our productiveness and conse- 
quent high standard of living are 
dependent upon the large-scale, in- 


tensive use of power and machinery, 
It is obvious that we cannot have 
more goods for more people by te- 
verting to horses and to hand tools. 

The steam and electric power and 
the machines of production have 
their counterparts in the advertising 
power and mass selling essential to 
the distribution of billions of dollars 
worth of merchandise. We know 
that we cannot distribute the prod- 
ucts of mass production by reverting 
to peddlers’ carts and handbills. 

It should always be remembered 
that one man’s expenditure is an- 
other man’s income, and vice versa. 
Every cut in expenditures is a cut in 
income — and a cut in selling ex 
penditures results in a double cut 
in income. 


Starr ProcraMm Now 


The time to prepare to fight a de- 
pression is betore it starts, so right 
now is the time for you to sell top 
management and boards of directors 
on the soundness of a reasonably 
stable program of sales and advertis- 
ing expenditures. It will be too late 
when some unforseen incident pre- 
cipitates the type of hysteria we 
experienced after the stock market 
crash of 1929. 

Make your plans now and get an 
agreement on sustained advertising 
and selling. The scores of thousands 
of executives who planned and 
worked to take up the slack of 
demobilization of 20,000,000 war 
workers and 10,000,000 soldiers, and 
who helped create 60,000,000 jobs 
without government guarantees or 
other socialistic expedients, can help 
prevent the next depression — and 
I believe that they will do their 
full part. 


LETTER. 


NEW TRADE CASES 

The flood of trade-restraint cases 
within a few weeks suggests central, 
political direction. It probably provides 
a preview of next year's election cam- 
paign. 

But from close up, the way politics 
gets into trust cases seems to be mis- 
interpreted and exaggerated. Government 
is not well-enough organized to turn on 
suits at the word of an executive. 

Many of the cases--rubber, steel, 
brake linings, color films--were long in 
preparation. These mostly involve alleged 
grievances within business, such as trade 
discriminations, not complaints oy consu- 
mers. They probably would have been 
launched regardless of price trends, 
which now make trust suits popular. 

On the other hand, those forecast by 
the Attorney General in building con- 
struction and, probably, food and cloth- 
ing are not known to have been thought of 
long ago. They were inspired by dis- 
content with prices and in that respect 
are political. 


REAL ESTATE 

The case that may ve most far-reaching 
is one against the Real Estate Boards for 
fixing brokerage fees. Victory could open 
the way for suits against uniform com- 
Missions generally throughout business 
and professional fields. These might 
cover not only advertising agency com- 
missions but New York Stock Exchange, 
commodity markets, and, indeed, every fee 
or form of service that has been stand- 
ardized through an association. 


OTHER COMPLAINTS 

_ The tire case, which was pressed by 
Independent dealers and not by customers; 
rests on allegations of agreement through 
‘he Rubber Manufacturers Association, to 
‘1x prices, discounts and allowances 
through uniform classification of custom- 
ers, Warranties and guarantees, to main- 
‘4in uniform cost accounting systems, to 
allocate governmental business. 


Prepared for 
National Federation of 


Complaints against the Brake Lining 
Manufacturers Association are similar. 

Attorney General Clark's new emphasis 
on criminal rather than on civil suits 
and his announced refusal to compromise 
in the cost-of-living cases reflects a 
tiff last Spring between Assistant At- 
torney-General Wendell Berge and Senator 
Langer, who complained that nobody had 
ever gone to jail for violating the 
Sherman Act. 


SALES CODES 

FTC's new policy on compromising 
prosecutions through sales codes probably 
is not fully described in the bare text. 
However, the text is needed by sales 
executives who must keep track of Com- 
mission practice. Write the FTC asking 
for the statement of policy, dated Aug- 
ust 20, on "Settlement of Cases by Trade 
Practice Conference and Stipulation 
Agreements." 


BASING POINTS 

FTC's complaint against the steel com- 
panies involves pricing to basing points 
rather than charging freight entirely to 
the customer. For years, it has been 
argued that pricing FOB basing point 
discriminates in favor of the far-off 
customer. In the present scarce market, 
however, it seems to have worked the 
other way; companies have been refusing 
remote orders. 

It is also charged that the companies 
have conspired to quote the same prices. 

In general, FTC long ago embarked on 
a campaign to get rid of basing points. 
If suceessful, this will make it harder 
to sell in far off territory, and may 
promote the relocation of plants. 


INCOME DATE 
Commerce Department's studyof national 
income, 1929-1946, was issued last month. 
one group of tabulated itemsis especially 
important. Figures breaking down personal 
consumption give amounts spent both for 
new products and for maintaining them. 
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Executives in the appliance line can com- 
pare appliance sales curves with main- 
tenance. 

General difference is that maintenance 
fluctuates much less than sales. For this 
reason, some big companies are thinking 
of going deeply into the maintenance 
field as a hedge against depression by 
offering maintenance contracts with each 
order. 

The August "Survey of Current Busi- 
ness" contains compilation of "State 
Income Payments in 1946." Survey is 
available at Government Printing Office 
at 25¢. State by State, income is shown 


for 1946 and 1940 for 19 industries, 
allowing companies in therequisite fields 
and which kept their 1940 records,to com- 
pare sales experience with income trends. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business outlook, as indicated in 
Department publications, depends on 
these factors: 

1. As inventory accumulation stopped 
last spring, exports boomed, thereby ad- 
ding to purchasing power. But export 
trade is expected to fall severely sooner 
or later through inability of foreign 
countries to pay. Whether this will hurt 
business finds varied opinions among 
Department and other Government econo- 
mists. 

2. New orders on manufacturers are 
going up, particularly in hard goods. 

4. Except for the expected drop in ex- 
ports, nothing is in sight to break the 
inflation. 


SALES - COLLECTIONS 

The rise in retail sales, however, is 
tapering off and figures soon will be 
consistently below last year. That is be- 
cause the big rise took place just around 
a year ago. For July, sales were up 11 
percent from 1946 compared with 16 per- 
cent for the first 7 months. 

Department figures, as well as those 
of the Reserve Board, shown that in prac- 
tically all lines collections are slower 
than last year. However, they remain much 
better than before the war. 


Census Bureau's surveys of hous ing, 
population and labor force charactepn 
istics in 34 metropolitan districts, 
mentioned last month, have now bee, 
brought together in single pamphlets. h 
get them write the Bureau asking for 
Series P-71, No. 45 for Housing, Series 
P-21, No. 45 for Population and Series 
P-51, No. 435 for Labor Force. All three 
cover the same cities and should be used 
together in appraising markets. With the 
list taken from these pamphlets, a sales 
executive or market researcher can write 
the Bureau for particular studies he is 
interested in. 

Taking the housing tabulations, it is 
now possible to run through the thirty- 
five cities comparing percentages of one 
family homes, percentage of white occw- 
pancy, average number of rooms, etc. City 
data on employment can be compared fron 
the Labor Force Survey, etc. 


STATE POPULATION 


Bureau has published a new 1946 es- 
timate of population, State-by-State. The 


1946 estimates are compared with the 194 


count. Those who want it should write the 
Census Bureau for "Estimated Population 
of the United States, By Region, Di- 
visions and States: July 1, 1946. Series 
P-25, No. 2." Its big story is the in 
crease in California. Other growing States 
include Michigan, Ohio, Washington, 
Texas, Oregon and Florida. 


CONSUMER SPENDING 
Part 4 of the Federal Reserve Board's 


"Survey of Consumer Finances," which 
winds up the study, shows which classes 
are big, which medium and which small 
savers. More than half of the farm oper- 
ators, for instance, save as muchvas they 
can; men in management jobs are also hifh 
savers but not as high as the farmers. 
The bigger the city, the readier people 
are to spend. 

The survey also shows that from 1945 
to 1946 a great many additional families 
were forced to live on their savings, i” 
stead of addingtothemThis is interpreted 
by Government economists as pointing t0 
narrowing markets. 
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Research Heads Off Historical 
Anachronisms for Hollywood 


Movie makers ransack the whole world for data, drawings, 
and photos which will insure authenticity for "period 
pieces.'' The same technique might well be applied by 
advertisers who dip into the past for their copy themes. 


More and more, historical themes 
are used in advertising—often with 
the history decidedly scrambled. 

Example: In some paintings to 
illustrate historical advertisements for 
wine, men who founded the Cali- 
fornia industry in the early 1880's 
are shown wearing soft shirts no 
gentleman wore then; starched col- 
lars belonging to the 1890’s; Fedora 
hats to the 1900’s. Little details— 
but historical settings have great 
reader interest. People like to see 
how folks and things looked in those 
old days. 

Would it pay advertising men to 
get the details right, with a little 
research, as they do in Hollywood? 
How does Hollywood do it—and 
why? 


Accurate Details 


You may have heard that thou- 
sands of film fans write in to point 
out any detail that may be wrong 
in a picture. Is it fear of criticism 
that makes the studios minutely care- 
ful? No, it is part of general policy, 
making pictures better all the time, 
even in slight details, says Helen 
Gladys Percey, studio librarian at 
Paramount Pictures. The number of 
letters pointing out errors are actu- 
ally not so many, but Will Hays, 
during his long reign as “czar” of 
the film industry, was a stickler for 
accuracy in details. 

Hollywood research methods could 
be used for advertising—and even 
for selling, Mrs. Percey believes, be- 
cause research data assembled for 
making a picture is used right up to 
the theater lobby photographs, adver- 
tising layouts, broadsides, and printed 
advertising. 

For accuracy in wine advertise- 
ments, she would have turned to her 
files on California, and supplied pic- 
ture material showing what wine 
growers wore in the 1880's. That 
material would have been photographs 
or drawings made during that period. 
The artist then would have correct 
information to follow in the painting 
of his illustrations—he might even 
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hit upon a highlight in the actual 
1880 clothes. 

It is difficult to discover just when 
a picture research starts, because the 
library may be working on a theme 
before the scenario is ready. As soon 
as a theme is selected the library 
starts a file. 

For instance, in 1940 it was known 
that the studio would film “Two 
Years Before the Mast.” A file was 
started. But war held up that film, 
and it was not released until this 
year. When time came to shoot, the 
research data was voluminous. 

First off, Mrs. Percey knew that 
a lot of data about sailing ships in 
1834-36 would be needed, because 
the studio would reproduce them, 
full size or in models. High spot— 
the brig, “Pilgrim,” in which Dana 
sailed round the Horn to California. 
Her own files gave clues to early 
prints of New England sailing ships, 
and those clues led to Boston, where 


she found pictures of the “Pilgrin’ 
which was built in 1825 at Medford 
Mass. From her data, both a ful. 
size and a model “Pilgrim” wep 
built. 


That story also involved the Unite 
States Senate in 1840, views of Bo 
ton in the 1830's, and similar bac. 
grounds, for which she found day 
in the Peabody Museum, New Yor 
Public Library, Navy Departmen 
and historical collections in Masy. 
chusetts and California. 


Nine-tenths 
words—that’s 
material. 


Questions may arise about phrase 
ology used in a given historical » 
riod, slang, dates, names and so on-§ 
that is word material. But wht 
Hollywood finds most useful—anl 
advertising men probably would tw 

are drawings, old prints, photo 
graphs, data which show how tk 
actual things looked—from whi 
sets can be designed, costumes made 
props fabricated. 

Along with the file for every fe 
ture picture, goes a librarian, assigne 
to that research. Nearly always ‘J 
girl, she is practically married to tha 
subject until, mavbe two or thre 
years later, the file is finally tor 


pictures, 


Hollywood 


one-tenth 
research 


HINT FOR ADVERTISERS: The fit of the uniform, the togs of the seamen are 
as authentic as seven years of research can make them. All facets of life dur- 
ing the years 1834-36 were explored for the film, "Two Years Before the Mast. 
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Modern Man-Slave or Sovereign? 


Since their founding in 1930, there have been fifteen New York Herald | 
Tribune Forums. The theme of each Forum and the speakers selected to — } 
discuss various aspects of it, are determined by world events. ; 


- The Forum of ’47 will take place at a time when the direction signs have | 
become clear. Will man become a slave to his weaknesses . . . or master of 
the powers that his knowledge has brought him? 

N 

j 


This problem, which the 1947 Herald Tribune Forum will pose, is also the 
basic world problem which the Marshall Plan may help to solve. 


Months ago, Forum staff members began the preliminary work of seeking out 
men and women who are today making history . . . enlisting their cooperation 
in preparing a program that can be of help in the months ahead. Expectation 

is that forty or more distinguished speakers—some from overseas—will 
address the coming Forum’s four sessions. 


The immediate Forum audience at the Waldorf-Astoria, representing : 
community leadership from all over the United States, will carry back the : 
Forum’s discussions and conclusions to cities, towns and organizations—- i 
both national and local. So, also, will the press, radio networks, and 

international short-wave. 


A complete report of the coming Forum’s proceedings, with accompanving ! 
advertising messages from leaders of business and industry, will appear 
in the Annual Forum Section—to be published in the 
Sunday, October 26th 4 
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down, and its material returned to 
general files. 

This girl turns first to studio files 
which contain a world of informa 
tion, in books and picture collections, 
all painstakingly indexed and cross- 
indexed. Cataloging is an exacting 
job because new «books, old books, 
and pictures are constantly coming 
in and their data must be lodged 
in the studio files. Cataloging takes 
imagination as well as experience. 

The studio files may point to out- 
side sources, as with the Dana ship. 


And research is not always historical. 


Today the studio wants to know 


WE INTERVIEWED 


how the Senate looked in 1840, bur 
tomorrow it will be interested in 
present day structures: Pennsylvania 
Terminal, New York City, or Tra- 
falgar Square, London. 

Example: A hero looked out of 
a big window in an actual air ter- 
minal—so said the script. But re- 
search reported that the terminal had 
no window there. Result, the whole 
terminal was photographed trom 
every angle to be sure no more mis- 
takes would be made. 

A file for one picture will bur- 
geon up to a half-dozen file drawers, 
with thousands of items. Each de- 
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partment—sets, costumes,  props— 
gets copies, made in the library, Up. 
til the film is released, new da; 
may be found anywhere, at any time 
so the file girl is always on her tog 

Example: Great pains were taker 
to correctly reproduce a historic flag 
Then out on location it was flowy 
upside down! The research worke: 
caught that in the “rushes,” and re. 
takes were ordered. Another exam. 
ple: An apartment house was corre¢ 
except for a sign ‘Apartments 5 
Rent,’ which the research worker— 
to suit these times—had changed + 
‘No Vacancies.” 

How could these methods } 
adapted to advertising and selling’ 

It would have to be less expensive 
more limited in scope, and _ speedier 
Mrs. Percey advises turning to pub 
lic libraries first of all for books and 
pictures, and also to librarians wh 
know them. She is a librarian, ani 
used to aid picture researchers z 
the Los Angeles public library, unt 
Paramount persuaded her to work 
for the studio. Her 12 assistants 
library-trained, know how to use in- 
dexes and other tools of their trade 
and to catalog information for spe. 
cial purposes. 


Applies to Advertisers 


To illustrate, say the research sub 
ject is men’s shirts. Hollywood might 
want to know all about them, i: 
several countries, for two centuries 
and would spend time and money i 
gathering the information. 

A shirt manufacturer, for a serits 
of advertisements, might want t 
know only how Americans wor 
shirts in 1820, 1830, and so on 
Hollywood would actually make th 
shirts, but the manufacturer nee 
only have them drawn, and wouli 
want simple data for a commerti 
artist. A trained librarian woul 
probably run down all the manu 
facturer wanted to know and delive 
it in the form of photostats. 

However, a_ shirt manufacture 
might find it a good investment t 
collect old prints, book illustrations 
photographs and printed matter relat 
ing to shirts, neckties, vests, hats 
Mrs. Percey suggests—because ther 
is a growing interest in Americ: 
past. The public likes to see ho 
Americans looked a hundred yea" 
ago or in the Gay Nineties—wt 
they wore, worked at, rode in. 

This is fresh material for adver 
tising, and when correctly presente 
by research it is of greater interé’ 
Nothing is quainter, more surprisitt} 
or comical than the actual peo?! 
of yesterday in person. Get thet 
right, and the reader interest will > 
much enhanced. 
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MEN! 


Down go Capital air freight rates again! 
For the second time in less than two 
months, Capital announces a major rate 
reduction, effective October 5. 


Air freight rates are now down to 
surface levels—for this is the lowest rate 


ever filed by a scheduled airline. 


It’s time for shippers to compare. In 


the face of generally rising freight costs 


by surface transportation, Capital air 
freight is now fast and economical. Rates 


are as low as 12'2¢ a ton mile! 


New rates apply to a wide variety of 
products, including auto parts and acces- 
sories, wearing apparel, dry goods, air- 
craft parts, electrical equipment, radios, 


telephone and telegraph equipment. 


For information, call your Capital cargo representative. 
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PLANT ENGINEERING will reach 28,000 of the 
“white” heads on this chart—28.000 important 
specifiers and users of plant equipment—28,000 
men with common job interests different from 
those of men on the power generation side or the 
manufacturing production side of business—28,000 
men never before “coralled” for advertisers in 
one publication edited exclusively for them. 

PLANT ENGINEERING will cover them —in 
manufacturing establishments, mines, laundries, 
or wherever plant operating and maintenance 
services are important. 


CHIEF 
ENGINEER 
Heads up all plant services 
to production 


POWER ENGINEER 
Heads up Fixed” groups 


PLANT ENGINEER 
Heads up a number of “mobile” groups 
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BOILER ROOM ENGINE ROOM CHIEF 
FOREMAN FOREMAN ELECTRICIAN 
MILLWRIGHT © STEAM FITTERS © SHEET METAL =—CARPENTERS PAINTERS 
FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN 


The Plant Engineer's function is common to a// 
industry—not only to manufacturing plants, but 
also to such sections of industry as mining, rail- 
roads, marine, and service establishments. Its per- 
formance frequently requires highly specialized 
knowledge and skills. 

For example, the distribution and use of elec- 
tricity is a far cry from the generation of electricity. 
It involves different personnel in most plants and 
very different job interests. In the thousands of 
plants that do not generate their own electricity, 
but buy it from utilities, there is o job interest in 
power generation, but there is a great interest in 
power application. Intensive field research and 
editorial study has made it very clear that 
such job interests and responsibilities are not 
divided by plant size, or by bosses vs. assist- 
ants; they are differentiated between power 
generation and power application functions. 


Plant Engineers 
Industrial Advertisers 
An Industrial Publisher 


Oo" NEW publication, PLANT ENGINEERING, is « 
exclusive publishing service to plant operating an. 
maintenance men. It is mot “another paper in the powe 


held.” It’s a direct, economical advertising medium fo 
manufacturers who sell to those men. And usually whe 
a business paper does a good job for its readers and its ad 
vertisers, its publisher makes money, too. 


- ( Here’s what PLANT ENGINEERING will 
t fre for 28,000 buyers and users of industria 
| products who have never before 
had a business magazine of their own: 


The Plant Engineer is an operating man. His job interes 
and responsibilities revolve around a function that s 
separate and distinct from any other: the function of pro 
viding the services that keep the cogs of production meshet 
and moving. 

These are the Plant Engineer's principal job interes 
and responsibilities that will be served by PLANT ENG! 
NEERING, both editorially and through the product infor 
mation in its advertising pages: 
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1. Distribution and Use of —_ 10. Safety 
Electricity, Steam, Water. | | 
Compressed Air, Other 
Liquids and Gases 


_ Intra-Plant 
Communications 


12. Construction and 


2. Mechanical Power ~ars 


Transmission 


3. Illumination 13. Lubrication 


4. Air Conditioning 14. Instruments and 


5. Refrigeration Controls 

6. Sanitation 15. Education and Personal 
7. Materials Handling Improvement 

8. General Building and 16. Plant Design, 


Grounds Maintenance Equipment Specification, 


9. Installation of Equipment and Layout 


We 


A new and needed publishing service 


Our field research found Plant Engineers searching masy 
publications devoted principally to other than their inter 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ow.’ industrial groups 


to make more money: 


ests for the scattered scraps of information that would help 
them with their jobs. PLANT ENGINEERING’s purpose is 
to remedy that condition by serving only the Plant Engi- 
neers job interests and responsibilities, as described above. 
It gives the Plant Engineer a publication of his own for 
the first time. 


f ’, ( Here’s what PLANT ENGINEERING 


— \ will do for advertisers 
8 a | whe sell to Plant Engineers: 
in PLANT ENGINEERING Cuts waste circulation to the core. 
he It concentrates on only men who specify. buy, install, use. 
b 3 and maintain operating equipment, materials, and supplies. 
— Up to now your publication advertising has been unable 
to reach any large group of these men—except as fringe 
readers of publications edited primarily for other func- 
stridl® tional groups. 
Now PLANT ENGINEERING makes it possible for you 
) to reach 28,000 of them in one publication. And it makes 
erent possible for you to talk about your product—not in terms 
hat i of emeral management's interests, nor of production man- 
f pro agement’s interests, but in terms of the jobs, interests, and 
eshe Denefits of the one group that has most to do with specify- 
ing, buying, and using all the things that make a plant and 
‘eres “Production machinery run—the plant engineers, their super 
enc. i's and their assistants. 
-_ \ Here’s what PLANT ENGINEERING 
| | will do for us, its publishers: 
We expect to benefit as publishers in the only way that 
ever works in the long run: by providing greater values 
for readers and advertisers. Giving plant men a distinct 
and more exclusive publishing service—making it possible 
for the manufacturer to concentrate his advertising on 
nore of the men most likely to buy his product — should 
ultimately earn us a fair profit. 
nal 
By PLANT ENGINEERING, 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
To be issued by the publishers of Power Plant Engineering 
maf 
inte} New York - Philadelphia - Cleveland - 
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How PLANT ENGINEERING’s circulation is built 


PLANT ENGINEERING’s 28,000 initial circulation is con- 
trolled distribution to Plant Engineers, their supervisors and 
principal assistants, in manufacturing plants, mines, and 
other types of establishments where plant operation and 
maintenance functions are important. 

Our own field staff of experienced men, supplemented 
by a continuing mail questionnaire program, will concen- 
trate on field contacts with plant operating and mainte- 
nance men, gathering and checking plant statistics, doing 
editorial readership research, and constantly building cir- 
culation among the men who specify, purchase, install, 
use, and maintain operating equipment. 

PLANT ENGINEERING’S first issue will be November. 
Our representative in your territory is at your service, if 
you wish, to discuss in detail how PLANT ENGINEERING 
may fit your sales objectives and your advertising needs. 

See Standard Rate & Data Service for rate information. 
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Industrial Finds Profit Pay-Off 
In Men of Three-Way-Skills 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with W. H. WORRILOW 
President, Lebanon Steel Foundry 


The Lebanon man who sells steel castings handles all phases 


of customer-contact himself: He is an engineer who can 


trade technicalities with any shop-wise production man... 


he is a salesman who creates and fills needs . . . and he is 


a trouble-shooter who maintains healthy customer relations. 


Salesman, engineer, 

enced trouble-shooter all 
one! Sounds like bill to fill, 
and yet the technological 
advances that have been made in ow 
manufacturing economy during the 
past quarter century have brought 
about corresponding changes in indus- 
trial sales technique that make exact 
ly such a three-in-one 
a “must” for 


and experi 

rolled into 
large 
immense 


representatiy - 
thousands of manu- 
facturers. 

‘Typical of a smaller company oper- 
ating in a highly specialized industrial 
held where an engineering sales force 
s required is the Lebanon Steel 
Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., in the heart 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch country. 
Lebanon, whose Circle L) Carbon, 
Alloy and Stainless Steel castings have 


been widely used in industry since 
I911, is‘one of the largest producers 


of stainless steel castings in the 
country. In this 36-year period, dur- 
ing which time Lebanon’s business 
has changed from routine steel cast- 
ings to almost complete emphasis on 
specialty and high alloy work, the 
steel casting industry as a whole has 
undergone vast changes in product 
quality and over-all customer accept- 
ance standards. “Voday, steel castings 
find daily use in thousands of indus- 
trial applications varying from heavy 
railroad equipment to specially de- 
signed parts for gas turbine develop- 
ments, and corrosion- and heat-resist- 
ing valves for the chemical and petro- 
leum industry, to mention but a few. 

How to shape a sales organization 
that could properly keep in step with 
the ever-changing engineering aspects 
this kind and still 
maintain the basic sales fundamentals 
of custome handling of 
is a problem that 
Worrilow, Lebanon’s presi- 
charge of sales, has handled 


of a business of 


relations, 
order detail, CWl.. 
W. H. 


dent in 
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with excellent results. From his ex- 
perience of more than 50 years in the 
Carbon and Alloy Steel casting field, 
he has designed his sales organization 
around the specific needs of the cast- 
ing industry—in short, around the 
combined _ sales - engineering - service 
type of representative. 


or «ke 


LEBANON'S trade-mark plays a leading role. 


No longer can Lebanon, or com- 
panies with similar sales problems, 
afford to have plain order-takers as 
salesmen, plus special field engineers 
and servicemen to handle the tech- 
nical problems and complaints that 
develop. ‘The new representatives 
with combined abilities make for more 
eficient operation at reduced cost, 
while at the same time greatly im- 
proving general customer relations. 
No longer are duplicate calls made b 
representatives of the same company, 
each requiring a portion of the’ buy- 
er's already crowded time. And these 
three-in-one salesmen with their en- 
gineering and production background 
do not bring in large numbers of mis- 
applied jobs as did their untrained 
order-book predecessors. 

‘Take a look at the sales problems 
that beset a specialized foundry of 
this kind. The product is no doubt 
different, but the myriad problems in- 
volved may be similar to any industry 
in many ways. Consider the product. 


Castings by their very nature x» 
individually designed for a_ specif 
need, and quantities of an individy 
casting are generally. limited to a fey 
hundred at best, with the avery 
order running well below 100 piece 
For every casting design there my 
be a corresponding w ood or metal pz 
tern, often consisting of as many; 

50 or 60 auxiliary loose pieces a 
coreboxes which must be _ proper 
handled. In fact, it is not at 
unusual for a_ foundry — such 

Lebanon to handle as many as |} 
20,000 shop orders a year involvin; 
more than 10,000 individual pattem 


Combine these considerations wit) SOME 
the fact that the steel casting industn 
with : 


is one of the most highly competiti 
industries in the country, and yo 
already have a large job for tk 
straight salesman. Order detail 
customer relations, pattern handling 
and involved pricing consideration 
have already become apparent—bv 
let's look at the engineering problen— 
that must also be handled. 
Castings are designed for specif 
engineering applications where cot 
siderations of high strength, compat 
design, and reduced weight general! 
play an important part. The desig 
engineer will look at these consider 
tions in light of the ultimate result 
for his particular application. Four 
dry production engineers, howevt! 
must consider the adaptability of thi 
design with regard to foundry practi 
and metallurgical considerations. 
Here then lies another respons 
bility of the three-in-one salesma 
Frequent conferences with the ci 
tomer’s design engineers are necessar 
to work out these problems to t 
mutual satisfaction of the custome 
and supplier. The foundry rept 
sentative must have a_ thorouf’ 
knowledge not only of foundry pr 
tice and materials, but he must a 
have a keen understanding of ™ 
designer’s needs and_ responsibilities 
Also, most casting buyers today ha 
a full knowledge of the engineerin 
and metallurgical details _ involvt’ 
with the product they are purchas 
ing, and in many cases are enginet® 
or production men who have 
specially trained for the job. Thee 
men must be met on a sound @ 
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When you fish for customers 


Ie try your bait in 


—. 


A fish story? 


DRUG LINAGE SAYS IT’S NOT 


In the first six months of 1947, The Press carried 5,000 
lines of drug advertising for every 2,000 lines in the second 
paper and 1,000 lines in the third. Whether you base media 


selecions on abil ity to move merchandise over the counter 


"8 drug advertisers do—or on someth ing less tangible, ask 


your Press or Scripps-Howard man how The Press 


sacks up in your field. 
OCTOBER 1, 1947 


2)4,870* circulation, 235,552* Presses go into the City and Retail Trading Zones. 


The Pittshupgh Press 


wit! SOME ADVERTISERS fish around where they know they get results. Others wander far afield. 


. and come home 


siti With empty creels. The Press is a standby of those smart advertisers who insist on known quality media. Of its 


. representing the eight 


counties where 44 of the Pittsburgh District’s money is spent. Circulation like that is bound to catch customers. 


* A. B.C., 3-31-47 
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e CIRCULATION; IN CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING ; IN RETAIL ADVERTISING; IN GENERAL 


ADVERTISING; IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


Represented by the National Advertising Department. 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort Worth, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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REACH THE | 


To reach Cincinnati’s 
active buyers, place your 
message in the Post. 
Read regularly by 57Z of 
all Cincinnati families. 
Write now for market 
data. 
The 
! + . . 
ainecinnati 
Post 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Le 


The real HOLLYWOOD 


Automobile Registrations 
(1946—Trading Area) 


246,859 


Hollywood is bigger than St. Louis 
...im automobile ownership . .. and 
actually has more car owners than the 
largest city in 40 of the 48 states. As 
with autos and automotive products, 
Hollywood is a huge market for 
everything people buy...a market 
demanding a place on national sched- 
ules ...a big, SEPARATE market 
that you can cover only with the 


HOLLYWOOD 


AND ADVERTISER 
Hollywood, California 


—.National Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 
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_ Citizen-News — 


gineering basis it they are to be sold. 

And so, on to the service aspects. 
As is common with many other prod- 
ucts, castings may often mect un- 
expected service conditions or may be 
misapplied. In the corrosion field 
constant service checkups must be 
made as conditions change, for minoi 
temperature or concentration changes 
in the product being handled will) 
often completely alter service condi- 


All carbon and low alloy sales ap 
handled by men with broad prody 
tion and engineering experience, Jp 
general, these men have come Y 
through the Production Departns 
so that they are thoroughly versed 
toundry practice and methods. This; 
a definite part of the Lebanon polig 
ot developing younger production mye 
ot outstanding ability for positiog 
in the sales organization, and hy 


MYRIAD PROBLEMS: To solve them Lebanon's president, W. H. Worrilow (I) and 


E. H. Platz, Jr.. manager of alloy sales, rely on their three-in-one engineering sales force 


tions. Proper service representation 

sound customer relations 
even in the face of unusual problems. 

With these considerations in mind. 
a review of Lebanon’s sales organiza- 
tion may offer interesting ideas for 
companies with similar problems in 
a highly specialized engineering sales 
field. Although the sales organization 


develops 


‘is not large, due to the nominal size 


ot the company, the basic structure 


\is typical of this type of specialized 
| selling. 


Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that tor the casting industry 
as a whole, Lebanon’s sales force is 
unusually large. Their dominant posi- 
tion in the industry, however, more 
than bears out the value of this type 
of sales organization. 

Starting with the president in 
charge ot sales, Mr. Worrilow, all 
of the personnel have a balanced back- 
ground otf sales, engineering, and pro- 
duction experience. W. F. Wilson. 
general sales manager, was formerly 
manager of a large foundry, and thus 
is in a position to review all orders 
from the standpoint of their adapta- 
bility to foundry practice. This fac- 
tor makes for a properly classified 
backlog of production orders suited 
to efficient plant operation, and is an 
essential feature of a balanced organi 
zation of this type. 


resulted in a well balanced organi 
tion to handle this portion of th 
sales program. 

However, the major emphasis 
Lebanon’s engineering sales approat 
is carried out by the manager of allo; 
sales and his three assistants, all « 
whom are graduate engineers an 
specialists in their particular fields 
The stainless and high alloy side ¢ 
the casting business has made th 
greatest advances during the past b 
years, and Lebanon’s dominant po 
tion in the stainless field can be tractt 
directly to this alloy sales group. 

These men split their time thie 
ways. Approximately one-halt @ 
their time is spent on handling diret 
sales accounts of the major allo 
customers. Here their three-in-omt 
ability makes for complete coverag 
ot the various customer activities. § 

About one-quarter of their times 
spent on direct industrial contacts # 
an engineering level. ‘These contact 
rarely involve companies with a dire 
casting sales potential, but are ge 
erally aimed at firms that buy 
finished products embodying Lebat 
on’s castings. Sales efforts of thi 
nature serve to publicize the Circle 
I, name and alloy compositions, 4 
constitute a direct sales aid to Lebar 
on’s own customers. In addition, # 
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Examples of INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP 


at work for three satisfied Gardner clients. 


NDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP is the name of the Gardner 
publication issued periodically to keep advertisers abreast 
of the finest ideas in Industrial Trade Show Exhibits as well 
as other display and exhibit programs. It is a guide to 
“what's new” in this important field of sales promotion . . 
a guide as to what many progressive manufacturers are 
dong to promote the sale of their products and services 
through demonstration and visualization. 

The originators of INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP invite 
you to write for a copy. Write today on your business 
stationery, mentioning this magazine in your letter. 


(Gardner DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 


477 MELWOOD STREET, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. - MAYFLOWER 9443 


516 Fi 
$ Filth Ave. New York 18, N.Y. Vanderbilt 6-2622. 810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. Randolph 3557. 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, lil. Andover 2776., 
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@ You'll think your advertising problems are simple the ¢ 
ing t 
engin 
agency, Badger and Browning & Hersey, Inc. They’ve got six 5 produ 


when you compare them to those of American Chicle Co. and its 


top brands of gum to promote...on six separate budgets... in 
hundreds of markets throughout the country. of 

Yet, they say it’s easy... with Spot Broadcasting! Chances the f 
are you've heard Station-break jingles selling Chiclets, Beeman’s, : 
Dentyne, Adam’s Clove and Yucatan Chewing Gums and 
Sen-Sen Confection countless times. Millions of people hear 
those jingles and buy! 

Ask your Johr Blair man how the flexible force of Spot - hf? my BD Leba 


Radio can solve your selling problems...simple or tough...soon. 
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ynusual fund of engineering and 
metallurgical data is obtained through 
these contacts, especially in the corro- 
son field. Since corrosion engineer- 
ing tests must be run under actual 
grvice conditions in order to obtain 
accurate information, these — sales 
forts set up a two-way flow of 
‘information that is of ultimate benefit 
to customer and supplier alike. 

An excellent example of how this 
type of selling pays off in increased 
sales may be found in a review of 
Lebanon’s activities in developing the 
yse of stainless steel dyeing machinery 
for the textile industry. In the mid- 
dle 30’s when Lebanon engineers first 
began plugging for the use of stain- 
les in this type of equipment, they 
were faced with a multitude of prob- 
lems. Dyeing machinery manufac- 
turers were reluctant to pay the high 
first cost of stainless materials, but 
were even more skeptical of the anti- 
cipated machining and_ fabrication 
problems involved with what was 
i then a new material. Textile manu- 
facturers, however, still had to be sold 
on the merits of stainless with regard 
to its ability to withstand the corro- 
sive dye conditions involved and thus 
aid in producing a better textile prod- 
uct. 


A Leading Supplier 


By working jointly with equipment 
manufacturers, textile producers, and 
the chemical companies manufactur- 
ing the various dye-stuffs, Lebanon 
engineers helped to sell all three on 
product changes and modifications 
that made stainless the material for 
these dyeing machinery applications. 
And in addition, they saw to it that 
the final designs were amenable to 
foundry practice! Truly during those 
irst years casting sales attributable to 
these engineering sales efforts bore 
little relation to the high sales de- 
velopment costs connected with this 
‘ype of selling. Today, however, 
Lebanon's position as the leading sup- 
plier of stainless castings to the dye- 
5g equipment industry bears witness 
p fo the excellent results obtained. 

he remaining time of the alloy 
‘ales group is spent on various re- 
search and development programs, 
both in joint cooperation with various 
tomers and on an individual basis 
" Lebanon’s research laboratories. 
Alloys such as Lebanon’s Cifcle L 
* and Circle L 34S that were de- 
; oped through cooperative and in- 
“vidual research of this type have 
roadened the field of stainless appli- 
‘ation into the sulphuric acid field, 
s well as other highly corrosive uses 
re the common 18-8 types of 
“ainless are unsatisfactory. 

A key factor ( 
CCTOBER 1. 
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this type is an aggressive production 
organization. T. S. Quinn, co-owner 
with Mr. Worrilow, and general 
manager in charge of all production. 
is keenly sales minded and alert to 
new developments which make for 
an improved product with added sales 
appeal. As a result of a joint trip 
to Europe in 1933 by Mr. Worrilow 
and Mr. Quinn, Lebanon became 
sole licensee for five years of the 
special foundry technique employed 
by The George Fischer Steel and 
Iron Works, Schaffhausen, Switzer- 
land, long recognized as one of the 
foremost makers of steel in Europe. 
An exchange of information and 
representatives has been maintained 
between the two companies to date, 
resulting in an important series of 
developments for Lebanon’s engineers 
to apply in the sales field. 


Work With the Government 


Continuing cooperative — research 
with various branches of the Govern- 
ment forms an important part of this 
work. The members of the alloy sales 
group have wide representation on 
various industry advisory committees 
where their experience is of value. 
Although it would be difficult to re- 
late any direct dollar volume of sales 
with these activities, their effect has 
been evident as Lebanon’s stainless 
sales have expanded at a rate far 
exceeding the industry average. 

As a complement to these activities, 
the advertising program at Lebanon 
is extensive considering the size of 
the company. ‘This advertising is in 
the form of factual advertising in the 
leading technical publications, with 
the advertisements entirely on the 
engineering and metallurgical prop- 
erties and advantages of Circle L 
alloys. From the response that has 
come from this program, Mr. Worri- 
low points out, it has been evident 
that once again the policy of selling 
a specialized product on an engineer- 
ing basis has brought sound results. 

In summarizing this one company’s 
approach to a sales problem that many 
manufacturers are just beginning to 
realize, it would be well to look for 
some outstanding sales gain that has 
been realized by this program. In an 
industry where traditionally casting 
sales are generally confined to a rather 
limited geographical area, Lebanon 
maintains sales ofhces in Houston, 
‘Tex., and Boston, Mass., plus a spe- 
cial representative working from 
Lebanon, who handles sales in the 
southeastern states; and they enjoy 
volume business in all these areas. 
Here then lies the real proof that 
Lebanon’s specialized sales efforts 
have paid off generously. 
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RESEARCH “LABORATORY” 
a plus service that 
helps sell goods 


Many specialized, plus services make 
the Haire organization headquarters 
for merchandising information. 
Haire research, for instance, is no token 
service. It is real, vital and exact. Buy- 
ers, advertisers, agencies look to the 
Haire Research Department for de- 
pendable information ... from the 
pricing of a single item to the potential 
of a nation-wide market ... from a 
sales training technique to setting up 
a business. 

Haire fact finders and field correspon- 
dents constantly penetrate the very 
sources that shape the merchandising 
of today and tomorrow ... to help sell 
goods! 

This SELL-ective research is only ONE 
of the many plus services that make each 
Haire Publication the authority in its 
field and invariably its NO. 1 advertis- 
ing medium. Send for fact sheet on 
your market. 


MORE effective because 
they’re MORE SELL-ective 


Mi, # 


LKl6E & LEATHER 
Ween 


MERCHANDISING 
PUBLICATIONS 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, New York 1,N. ¥. | 


New York ¢ Boston °¢ Pittsburgh 
Chicago ¢ Detroit «¢ Sc. Louis 
Los Angeles « Atlanta ©. London 
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It's Open House at 
Alcoa's Sales Office 


As told to Maxwell Riddle by 
RICHARD A. SWEET 


Cleveland District Sales Manager 
Aluminum Company of America 


When Aluminum Company of 
America opened its new district sales 
offices in  Cleveland’s Terminal 
Tower, it used the occasion to tell 
the city some previously unrecognized 
truths about itself. And in doing so, 
it set up sales displays which evi- 
denced aluminum’s part in post-war 
production, and gave customers a vis- 
ual idea of current production in their 
specialized fields. 

Because of the magnitude of its 
steel industry, Cleveland has always 
been called a “steel city.” But Alcoa, 
as the company is called, produced 
figures to show that Cleveland is one 
of the largest users of aluminum in 
America, while Ohio consumes 20% 
more than any other state. This really 
means that Greater Cleveland and 
Ohio rank with the world’s largest 
users of aluminum. 

In preparing our visitation program 
for the new district sales office, we 
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issued stories giving these facts, and 
showing that Alcoa currently is serv- 
ing more than 600 customers in the 
Cleveland area alone. We pointed out 
too, that our competitors also are serv- 
ing many aluminum customers in the 
Cleveland area. 

It happened that our major release 
to Cleveland newspapers came on the 
day the banks published their quar- 
terly statement. Despite this unfor- 
tunate coincidence, every paper car- 
ried our story, both as news and in 
the comments of columnists. 

The district sales office handles the 
products of all Aluminum Company 
of America plants. So we have wall 
display of the products. 

For our inspection program, we 
tried to display as many post-war ap- 
plications as possible. Aluminum today 
is being used for toys, roofing, siding, 
prefabricated houses, canoes, screw 
machine products, automotive bear- 


ings, window sash and frames, wa 
ing machine tubs, reflectors, etc. Wi 
had many of these items on exhibit. 

Each salesman converted his ow 
quarters into a display space, featu’ 
ing the products of his customers ‘ 
the line of Alcoa products in whic 
he specialized. He also manned bi 
own display. In that way, the mé 
who knew most about the industry © 
product concerned was always Pit 
ent to answer questions. 

Here is the way we worked out 
guest list: Primarily, we wanted 0m 
munity and civic leaders to know ° 
aluminum’s growing prominence ’ 
Cleveland and Ohio. So we invite 
the industrial development commit 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Cot 
merce. Also invited were 4 Tr?" 
sentative group of other busine 
utility, and banking leaders. 

To afford the same information” 
the men and women who write a” 
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George Berkey Says: 


"Let Me Solve Your 


Company’s Gift Problems 
With the World’s Finest 


Dates From California!”’ 


% They're Friendship Makers .. . 
% They Win Customer or Employe Good Will. . . 


% They are so Rare and Impressive! 


b \ 
‘ A host year | shipped thousands of pounds of these 
% 
# a, marvelous delicacies for executives all over America. 


You ought to see the glowing letters | got back telling 


me how delighted clients, friends, and employees 


were! Never had they tasted such luscious rare dates, 


so beautifully packaged .. . and they're so easy to 
oe! 
order. Just send me your list and presto! ... your 
, sk 
La Quinta Ca 
+ dates in Christmas Shopping is done, so send it to me now. 


31/2 lbs. of plump tende 


rich brandy syfuP packed in ex- 
quisite brown, white or chonrerss DeLuxe Bulk 
ceramic cask decorated with rel Date Package 


gold and real spigot. A beautiful Connoisseur's choice . . . 


ce ae 
humidor, omamental container ae morsel truly 


seful piece for 


a decorative and ¥ a gourmet's dreaml 


; \ your bar when empty- $10.00 Packed in two sizes: ? 3 
it. : : - 
a Sees’ eee 3 Ib. carton . . postpaid $3.95 ; 


vs | 5 Ib. carton . . postpaid $5.95 SS 


em SALES MANAGERS ATTENTION 


5 pre: You may order directly from this advertisement—or if further details or samples are desired, 
we will answer your inquiry promptly. 


d con Cordially, 

nce 

invites George Berkey 

re P. S. We will personalize your La Quinta Casks with any three initials (instead of 
of 


“Brandy”) on orders received by November Ist. 


Che (Shali-Mart caceeen wae 
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REACH BUFFALO'S BUYING 
POWER thru the 
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Buffalo's Only 
@ Morning and Sunday Newspaper © 


A NEW | 


55,000,000,000 
ANNUAL CUSTOMER 


FOR YOU 


HOW 
TO seul 
to the 


GOVERNMENT 


Manufacturers, Jobbers, Dealers— 
large and small! Government buyers 
—Federal, State and Municipal— 
want to deal with you, to the tune of 
$5,000,000,000 worth of over 100,000 
different products and services. Rich 
government sales are made by those 
who know how. This new 32-page 
booklet tells how to get your share. 
Get your copy now, then keep posted 


each day, in The Journal of Com- 
merce. This valuable profit-booklet 
free with trial subscription to the 
J-of-C. 78 issues $5. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


THE NEW YORK 


Journal of Lommerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


on “‘what governments want what” 


Please send me your next 78 issues plus my copy 
of “How to Sell To The Government.”’ Chec« 
for $5 is enclosed. 


Name. 


Address. 


City 


industry, we invited the financial and 
industrial editors, and their assistants, 
from the three Cleveland daily 
papers. 

Cleveland is a major center of pub- 
lication of technical magazines. So 
we invited representatives from these. 

The news editors and public rela- 
tions directors of Cleveland’s radio 
stations were invited. Also asked to 
come were local representatives of 
national newspapers and magazines. 

It is human for guests to appreciate 
souvenirs. So we gave our guests 
midget aluminum pigs to use as pa- 
per weights, and aluminum flower 
vases made by the impact extrusion 
process. These vases had been given 
a gold finish. The flower vase gift 
gave our salesmen a chance to talk 
about the finishing process. The gold 
finish pointed up the fact that, by use 
of our patented ‘“Alumilite” process, 
finishes in a variety of colors become 
an integral part of the metal itself. 

The party began at 4:30 P. M. and 


PRODUCT IN USE: Many applications of aluminum are seen in this con- 
ference room—in the furniture, the fixtures and in the wall displays. 


| bee ahaa 


NEW PRODUCTS: Insp. 
ing aluminum kettles 

(I-r) R. B. McKee, v-p wy 
ass't gen. sales mgr,; Riz 
ard A. Sweet, mgr., Cle 
land office; George J. S, 
ley, retired director, al . 
Aluminum Co. of Amery 


ended at 6:30. We gave each gus 
an aluminum foil lapel badge. 7; 
guest’s name and company we 
printed in letters large enough to} 
read easily at 10 feet away. In adj 
tion, each guest received a persony 
list of the 21 Aluminum Company ¢ 
America executives and departme 
heads who served as hosts, plus # 
names of the 18 men in the Clevelay 
district sales staff, and the two : 
Akron. 

As a follow-up, we sent copies 
all releases, plus notes of appreciati« 
to those who came, and regrets : 
those who couldn’t come. We invite 
them all to come again, and we poir' 
ed out that the displays would » 
continued and changed. 

The gathering proved a success be 
from our standpoint and that of o 
guests. For we received many not 
of thanks, plus compliments on 0 
handling of the whole affair. Th 
newspapers, too, commented favorab 
on the visitation. 


- 


|= 
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“Stage-Door Johnnies” 


t ....1947 Version 


lhe longest waiting line this nation has ever known is the line-up of folks 


waiting impatiently for shiny new cars rolling off production lines of Detroit's huge auto plants. 


Wow long will it take for this waiting line to be served? Detroit's production experts 
say several years, even with steady full-time employment of over a million Detroit workers. 
That's what makes Detroit one of the nation’s most stable markets, with assured buying 


power through the years ahead. 


70 tap this wealth, advertisers most logically use The Detroit News... with the largest week- 


day circulation of any Michigan newspaper... and with the 
. greatest coverage in the greater-income group. It’s 
little wonder that The News leads consistently 


in advertising lineage in Detroit. 


National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ. WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
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The Family Panel: A Technique for 


Diagnosing Sales Ills 


BY DON D. PATTERSON ~ Dir., National Advertising Dept., and 


ARTHUR J. McANALLY - 


Dir., Business Research Department, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Because a continuing study of buying habits among a 
typical "pilot group" of family units can reveal the 
trends in repeat business, this type of research can 
serve as a valuable sales barometer for management. 


‘The story of a successful product 
is in its repeat or continuous sale. 
Self-evident as this statement may be, 
ways and means of telling that story. 
or its opposite, have been made easier 
by the findings of the family panel 
type of research. Through the buy- 
ing habit reports of an adequate group 
of families, soundly established and 
efficiently administered, there begins 
to appear the needed evidence of the 
solid core of those people upon whom 
the prosperity of the product depends: 
The families that year-in-and-year- 
out, month-in-and-month-out, day-in- 
and-day-out, buy a product to the 
exclusion of all of its competitors. 

If you build a large-time volume 
of one-time sales can this volume be 
held? Is the fact that you are main- 
taining in all available records an 
assured annual volume of 10 to 15% 
of the total in a market an indica- 
tion that this is the solid core that 
you need? Or will further research, 
panel-wise, indicate that in maintain- 
ing the 10 to 15%, you have actually 
sold at one time or another 35% of 
the people in the market over a period 
of a year, and that the average was 
15%? If this latter is true, what is 
going to happen when at the end of 
two, three or four years your product 
has been bought and used by 100% 
of the people in the market, or as 
near that total as the nature of your 
product determines? 

[f your market is turning over con- 
tinuously and your core is small, what 
can you do to reverse the trend? Cer- 
tainly your advertising and sales costs 
are going to be excessive when such 
conditions are indicated. There must 
be something wrong either with the 
composition of your product, its pack- 
aging or its pricing. Perhaps, you 
haven't hit the advertising theme that 
produces, or a hundred and one other 
things that can happen to make either 
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a success or a failure of any sales plan 
in one or more markets. 

The possibility of such findings are 
shown in a typical case history taken 
from the consumer panel of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and 
Press-Scimitar. This panel has been 
in operation since late 1944. Two 
hundred and fifty families were then 
constituted to conform to the distri- 
bution of population in Memphis by 
race, income, type of home, size and 
composition of families. ‘They have 
been reporting each month by diary 
record their food, drug and wearing 
apparel purchases. 

The case history is that of a local 
roaster who launched a new brand 
and blend of coffee in July, 1945. 
By December, 1945 panel findings 
and the roaster’s own figures indi- 
cated an increasing sales volume, 


SALES 
TRAINING 
School 
nad. DURLAND 


8.4% ot the panel families were by 
ing the product. A 7 to 8% y 


chase continued through Mar 
1946. In April and May there y, 


a sudden drop but a slight recoveqmme 
in June. In spite of the drop tm 
company was satisfied that the pro 
uct was making headway, but a moq 
detailed analysis of the panel finding 
indicated that something was seriow 
ly wrong, as the top Pictograph a) 
page 135 illustrates. was: 

A look at the lower, cross-hatched’ 
portion of the Pictograph would ¢ 
the heart of any sales manager sim 
it indicates that six months after th 
band’s introduction 8.4% of the fam 
ilies were buying the blend. But hi 
“news behind the news,” the omin 
black portion of the chart, told a fa 
different story. This news was di 
covered by making a detailed analyst 
of panel findings. The rising, cumil 
ative line indicated that the produc 
had been purchased over the years 
period by 26.8% of the families # 
the panel although only 5.6% actuall 
bought the coffee during the month 
of June, 1946. ' 

The turnover in families buying 
the coffee once, then turning to 
other brand, was evidence that some 
thing had gone amiss. Investigation” 
proved that in a market where beanie 
of one variety were plentiful, they 
scarce, the roaster bought what ke 
could. The label, the advertising, th 
price remained the same but the blent 
inside the package varied. A check 
back among the families who ha 
purchased the product brought a 
swers: “It seemed to be different each 
time,” or “it lacked in uniformity © 
taste.’ The solid core of continuo 
buying by identical purchasers W® 
lacking. 

Here is a case where a sales mat 
ager might have been called on the 
carpet eventually to explain a failure. 
Advertising might have been char 
with a default. An agency mi 
have lost an account through no I 
of its own. Without panel findings 
all these steps could have been rakes 
without real knowledge of what 
actually taken place. 

This is an obvious case. When ® 
was revealed, it brought about 4 
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~ How Consumers REACT a 
to a new brand of coffee “ 


1 families < 
< who have purchased the coffee at any ® 
A \\ \\\\ : time since first introduced in July, 1945. 
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This pictograph traces their loyalty for a year. 
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tailed analysis, for purposes of com- 
parison of panel information, on a 
second coffee product sold in the 
Memphis market. This product had 
its beginnings in Tennessee many 
years before and grew out ot these 
bounds into extensive distribution in 
a majority of the country’s markets. 

Here, the necessity of a solid core 
ot demand for continuously profitable 
sales volume is shown in the bottom 
Pictograph on page 135. This covers 
the 12 months of 1946 and traces 
for a full year the shifts in the buy- 
ing of those families who bought the 
product in January. Based on panel 
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findings for every 1,000 buyers in 
January, note the steady decline of 
consistent users—the core—to 795 in 
February or 81.6% of the original 
basis to 257 or 31.3% in the twelfth 
month of December. This 31.3% 
is the solid core of the product's 
market in the year’s business. 

But to this core, because of the 
apparent establishment of the brand, 
there is added another 539, or 65.6% 
of the basic total. ‘This is illustrated 
in the second portion of the Decem- 
ber analysis. These are the people 
who sometime during the year were 


attracted to buy. tor one reason or 
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The map shows why Buffalo is 
the location of so many plants 


concerned with national distri- 
bution. 
Diversified industry makes 


Buffalo a stable market—a good 
market for your plant—a good 
market for your product. 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
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It’s easy to sell in Buffalo be- 
cause you can reach 98.6% of the 
city zone families in one news- 
paper—The News. 


MARKET FACTS 


City Population (1945 Est.) 667,944 
City and Trading Area 1,072,214 
News Circulation 266,701 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


another, another brand of coffee hy 
returned to the product. This is iffy 
trated by the graph for Decethhy 
The fluctuation of this line towar! 
a more substantial re-purchase gy 
the last five months is reassurayy 
that the competitive condition thy 
caused the earlier trend away wag 
a temporary nature. It could hay 
been the reverse. 


Success or Failure? 


So the panel method of researd 
gives added emphasis to the estd 
lished axiom: “It’s not the first sb 
but the repeat business that bring 
success or failure to a product or; 
sales plan.” 

Its virtue is that it measures th 
buying habit changes of identical fam. 
ilies over the 12 months of the yea, 
The noting of such changes woul 
not be possible unless these familic 
were the same. Where the length ani 
breadth of the movement of merchap- 
dise is given by other means, “depth; 
which is the fluctuation and change 
of the final buyers’ opinions and buy 
ing reactions to product composition 
packaging, pricing and _ promotion 
seems to come most accurately from 
the panel. 

The second chart reflects a situs 
tion generally accepted. The cofie 
classification is a highly competitive 
one where brand shifts are frequent 
because of changing tastes and new 
promotions. The panel affirms thi§ ge), 
with the added identification thata—. “% 
more detailed examination may wel (i hi 
reveal needed changes in marketing f 
policies, promotion methods, adverts 
ing plans and performance. I 

The fact that the size of the needed 
solid core of continuous buyer de 
mand can be watched, analysed, inves 


tigated over the years on a month-to- de 
month basis makes the family pane Ww 
operation a sales barometer of market di 
ing weather. It enables those respon ‘. 
sible to change their marketing plam k 
before the rocks and shoals are dis 
astrously reached. . 
ee —- n 
- ‘ 
_zz ADVERTISING : 
ae AGENCY _ 
‘\* \\ EXECUTIVE: ; 
DON'T BE AFRAID to 
fill your catalog pcge® . 
with sizes, weights t 
colors—dealers won! I 
all information at thei ( 
fingertips. P 
DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
(Closing October 15*) 
| NOTICE... 
Space accepted until November 15th 
without proper listing guoranteed. | 
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Nor corn... succotash! 


That’s right—pretty girl waist 
deep in 31,500 letters, each of which 
was accompanied by one (1) thin 
dime ($.10) ... That’s right—letters 
in response to what is technically 
known as An Offer, made in one (1) 
commercial of a broadcast over a 
national network which can run its 
own ads—we should plug a rival 
medium! ... That’s right—the letter 
writers wanted for their thin dimes 
pictures of Dick Haymes, who is an 
actor, also sings, and for three years 
the Major Attraction of the radio 
program of The Electric Auto-Lite 
Company, of Toledo, O. ... Now here 
comes the succotash ! 


But the Auto-Lite Co. didn’t want 
the old conventional glossy prints 
which are stuck in the top frames 
of mirrors and in a few months fade 
and curl and make the subject look 
like a member of the first Bernhardt 
Farewell Tour Co. ... So Electric 
Auto-Lite sent out a beautiful print 
in full-color of Dick Haymes, with a 
gold foil border at the bottom and 
side—obviously a Better Offer and 
superior value for a dime!... It will 
positively not fit under any mirror 
frame, but can stand up on any 
level surface or hang on a wall, 
without fading or curling or even 
wrinkling for years and years, all the 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO. ivc. 


Corn Refiners & Lithographers 


4 STARR & BORDEN AVES. « LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. © with offices in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


(srg ¢ 


THURSDAY NIGHT FOR AUTO-LITE - CBS 


while reminding the spectator and 
onlooker of (1) Dick Haymes, (2) 
the Thursday night program of (3) 
Auto-Lite Co., over the (4) unnamed 
radio network ...Good deal, huh? 


Qu, yeah. ..E-F designed and 
produced the Haymes picture.’ Twant 
nothing much, really!... Just bringin 
your own corn any time... and 
we ll turn it into fritters, compote, 
puree, custard, pudding, syrup, taffy 
(maybe bourbon) . . . well anyway 
something better than when we got 
it... Because a new frame or facial 
for an old idea may be worth more 
than a new idea! 
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The Whittaker Micro 16, a tiny camera utilizing only 16 mm 
film, almost died a-borning. The reason: Photographic deal- 
ers wouldn't bother with the printing. Then the company set 


up its own service department, and things began to hum. 


This is a story with a happy end- 
ing—about a war manufacturer, in 
the midst of battle, selecting a peace- 
time product, without paying much 
attention to the marketing angle. 

He was definitely production- 
minded. Besides, there wasn’t time 
then to go into all the production 
angles. As a product, his selection is 
a success; market-wise it is a suc- 
cess. But it was necessary to go into 
an entirely different business, to get 
around what proved to be a road 
block on the way to market. 

The product is a camera smaller 
than a pack of cigarettes, the Whit- 
taker Micro 16, which is first to use 
16 millimeter film for still shots. 

This film is so small that the 
negatives have to be enlarged into 
good-size prints, and the road block 
that threatened to stop the business 
of the Wm. R. Whittaker Co., 
Hollywood, Calif., was refusal of 
film finishers to develop and print 
for Micro 16’s customers. 

It became necessary to start a 
finishing department to do all the 
work for Micro 16 owners, and a 
year ago Bob Whittaker didn’t like 
that prospect at all. But his company 
had a quarter-million-dollar engineer- 


ing investment in the little camera. 

Today, it would be hard to get 
his finishing department away from 
him, because it sets up a close per- 
sonal relation with every purchaser 
of this camera, and is an additional 
money-maker as well. 

This little camera was brought to 
Bob Whittaker during the war, while 
he was designing and making aircraft 
valves for military planes—the com- 
pany still makes them. 

Bob Whittaker liked it because he, 
like many people, hate lugging a 
camera around. Here was one that 
he could carry in his vest pocket. He 
reasoned that there must be a good 
many fellows like himself, ready to 
become camera fans if they didn’t 
have to lug anything. That proved 
correct. Also, the little camera was a 
precision product. 

At war’s end, the Micro 16 was 
well along, production-wise, and Bob 
Whittaker figured on getting goocs 
early in 1946—didn’t we all? 

But with shortages, Christma; 
trade was in sight before he had 
cameras for his initial marketing plan. 
‘That was in August. Meanwhile the 
need for a finishing department had 
developed in June. They ran smack 


Free-Prints-By-Mail Policy Cracks 
Market for New Baby Camera 


CARR -TOONS 


add LIFE... 


ACTION... SPARKLE 


to your Bulletins, Contests, Publications 


WRITE ON YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD, 
FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 


THE BUSINESS STIMULATOR 


\ A MONTHLY SERVICE FOR YOUR REPRODUCTION 


by offset, mimeograph, ditto and printing-(no cuts to buy 


FURNISHING over 500 new, original 
business Carr-toons, Illustrations and 
Ideas —inspirational, seasonal, edito- 
rial, sport and sales-building—by 
nationally known artists. Used by hun- 
dreds of the leading organizations of 
the country for over ten years. 


ONE YEAR—12 RELEASES—$17.50 
($16.00 check with order) 


Published by CARR SPEIRS COMPANY Stamford, Conn. 


into it! Up to then, it had been a 
sumed that the 6,000 photo finisher 
in the United States would take th 
16 mm film as a matter of cours 
at any drug store. But the finishing 
trade threw up its hands. 

The little camera uses tm 
“frames” of 16 mm film, only ; 
half-inch wide, to make a negative 
about the size of a postage stamp 
Fans have to have an enlarged print 
and it is in printing that troubk 
arises. 

First, every invisible fleck of duy 
that gets into the finishing depart 
ment is enlarged in the 2% by 34, 
inch print. And “grain” in the film 
is also enlarged, to spoil the picture 

This was the only still camera on 
the market using 16 mm film. The 
amount of finishing business it would 
produce was as yet small. Would 
it ever be worth bothering with? The 
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finishing trade had a good argument. 
To go into finishing, the compan 
had to lick the two obstacles of dust 
and grain. Dust was eliminated by 
an air-conditioned washed air plant 
something new in that line. The grain 
problem was conquered by building 
special printing machines, with 
patented and also secret features. 
Printing is the hard part—developing 
is done by standard machines, gener 
ally used in the finishing trade. 
When Myron Blackman, vice 
president of the company, sent sales 
men out in August, to visit leading 
department stores in the Nation, he 
had cameras, and with each cameré 
went a mailing kit, for sending the 
film to Hollywood. Finishing wa 
included in the price of the film. 
The market strategy was simple— 
governed by the times. Merchandise 
shortages were still acute, and the 
manufacturer with actual cameras t0 
deliver would be sitting pretty—for 
an undetermined number of months 
Five salesmen offered big stores 4 
specified number of cameras, with 4 
“break date” that meshed with the 
company’s consumer advertising. Thi 
appeared in magazines and news 
papers, the agency being the 
Angeles office of Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn. Stores preparec 
full-page newspaper advertisements 
of the camera for their break date 
and this introduction was countee 
upon to line up smaller stores an¢ 
camera dealers, who were suppli¢ 
through the regular distributing 
trade. 
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[he majority of large stores over 


ifthe country cooperated, and the three- 
‘Ioronged market plan worked out as 
'fenticipated to: 


|. Create consumer interest by ad- 
vertising. 


2. Get dealer cooperation 


ast-selling fair-traded item. 

3. Turn every Micro 16 purchaser 
nto a friend by the character of 
service given in the finishing depart- 
ment, 

Myron Blackman remembers a 
tory told of Richard Sears, founder 
it the mail-order house, who started 
ut by selling watches to street cai 
guaranteeing to replace any 
vatch with which a customer was 
lissatisfied. 

One day a motorman brought in 
watch that had been dropped in a 
nud puddle. Sears handed~ over 
nother watch without a word. 

“Hey! That was my fault,’’ pro- 
tested the motorman. “I dropped that 
watch carelessly, but wanted to see 
‘you were as good as your word.” 

“Oh, we guarantee our watches 
gainst being dropped in puddles!” 
aid Mr, Sears, and the way the in- 
ident went around, showed him that 
ere was a splendid kind of inex- 
pensive advertising. 

It has turned out like that in the 
Whittaker finishing department. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Micro 16 owners like the service, and 
eldom say anything, while the 
lundredth customer has a complaint. 
If it Is about pictures, maybe another 
oll of film is sent free, and in many 
‘as€s, a new camera is given in ex- 
hange for one that the 100th pur- 
1h0ch maintains is defective. This 
' Micro customer occasionally 
Proves again the value of the Richard 
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TROUBLE-SHOOTER . . . William R. Whittaker checks one of his plant's mass 


production assembly lines. Perfection of product is backed by good service. 


replaced camera, saying “I guess the 
trouble is with me, not the camera 
| just don’t know how to take good 
pictures!” 

The mailing kit that goes with 
every roll of film is the last word 
in compactness and completeness. 

It includes a mailing carton 2% 
by 1% by 1 inches that, opened up, 
discloses an inner holder for the roll 
of exposed film. The customer closes 
it, writes his name and address on 
the holder, closes the carton, sticks on 
three cents first-class postage, or five 
cents for airmail, and everything is 
done. 

Pictures go back in another kit, 
with the film in a transparent holder, 
each negative numbered, for order- 
ing additional prints, to be paid for 
with coins, mailed in a holder that is 
part of the kit. The first prints are 
free. 

Customers find this easier than 
taking film to a local finisher, and 
they get quicker service. So f 


far, 
everything has passed through the 
Whittaker finishing department in 36 
hours, even during peaks like that 
following last Christmas, when 
people who got cameras for presents 
mailed film in large volume. Using 
airmail, a customer in New York 
City can send film Monday, get back 
prints Friday. 

Besides, the department does supe- 
rior work, with a battery of advanced 
printing machines, designed and built 
in the plant, far ahead of anything 
found in the finishing trade. 

So, what looked like an obstacie 
last June, has turned out to be an 
opportunity. This separate business 
makes its profit, and is a potent stim- 
ulus to new sales, because it works 
through the good word of the sat- 
ised customer. 


YOUR ABC® ARE THE 
KEYS TO SALES IN 
EASTERN NORTH 
CAKOLINA 4 


WRRZ WRRF 


1000 WATTS, 880 KC 5000 WATTS, 930 KC 
CLINTON, N. C. WASHINGTON, N. C 


Outstanding regional and local programming 
plus the top progroms of ABC keep the diols 
in Eastern North Carolina tuned to WRRF and 
WRRZ. The primary daytime listening area of 
these two regional stations is composed of 31 
counties in the heart of the bright leaf tobacco 
belt, considered one of the richest agricultural 
creas in the nation. 


The 922,353 persons in this wealthy market 
listen to their regional Ta: Heel stations, WRRF 
and WRRZ. The staff of the Tar Heel Broad- 
casting System will back up your sales program 
in Eastern North Corolina with comprehensive, 
effective merchandising. For speedy results in 
the ‘‘as good as gold’’ market, use WRRF 
and WRRZ. 


TAR HEEL 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
Washington, North Carolina 
National Radio Representatites 


FORJOE & CO. 


New York @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 


Where top flight sales and 
advertising executives come 
to select ‘‘Championship”’ 
sales stimulators. 


1. Prizes For Sales Contests 
. Self Liquidating Premiums 
. Business Gifts 

. Advertising Specialties 
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ROSS COLES & CO. 


173 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 2 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946. 


Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi- 
monthly on the Ist and 15th except in 
May and November when it is published 
on the Ist, 10th and 20th, at East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, for October Ist, 1947. 


STATE OF NEW YORK } 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK §* 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Philip Salisbury, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager 
of SALES MANAGEMENT and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily, weekly, 
semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


LIL 


FROM THE 


OUTSIDE 


( i 
a 


The BAYONNE Times is the only newspaper | 


that can sell this wealthy New Jersey market, 
home of over 100 diversified industries. Send 
for the new BAYONNE Times 1947 Market Data 
Book and find out why Bayonne has become 
a test morket for many National Advertisers 


THE BAYONNE TIMES. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK © 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
the 
BAKING INDUSTRY? 


See Bakers Weekly's offer 
of market analysis, page 
18, this issue, Sales Man- 
agement. 


228 W. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO | 


SM'S Statement of Ownership 


tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 
3, 1933 and July 2, 1946 (section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 


Publisher SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, (16) N.Y. 


Editor Raymond Bill, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, (16) N.Y. 


Managing Editor A. R. Hahn, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, (16) N. Y. 


Business Manager Philip Salisbury, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, (16) N.Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 


Sales Management Inc., Caroline L. Bill, 
Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman Bill, 
Randolph Brown, all at 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, (16) N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 


amount of bonds, mortgages or «, 
securities are: (If there are none , 
state.) None. 


4+. That the two paragraphs next aby, 

giving the names of the owners, sto 

holders, and security holders, if any, ep: 

tain not only the list of stockholders 
security holders as they appear upon yy 
books of the company but also, in caw 
where the stockholder or security holie 
appears upon the books of the company; 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relatir 
the name of the person or corporat 

for whom such trustee is acting, is give 

also that the said two paragraphs om 
tain statements embracing afhant’s 
knowledge and belief as to the circyp 
stances and conditions under which stoa§ 
holders and security holders who do » 

appear upon the books of the company; 
trustees, hold stock and securities in ; 
capacity other than that of a bona iif 
owner; and this afhant has no reason: 
believe that any other person, associatic: 
or corporation has any interest direct 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or oth 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copie 
of each issue of this publication sold « 
distributed, through the mails or othe} 
wise, to paid subscribers during th 
twelve months preceding that date show 
above is (This information is require 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly and tr 
weekly newspapers only.) 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me thi 
23rd day of Sept. 1947. 

[SEAL] HELEN: M. VERLIN 

Notary Public, State of New York, 
siding in New York County, New Yor 
County Clerk’s No. 46. Commission « 
pires March 30, 1948. 
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Sportsmen are Loyal Customers: This is the “Game Fish 
Cyclopedia,” another lure being offered by Seagram Distillers Corp.. 
New York City, “to cultivate sportsmen for Seagram brands.” Pre- 
pared in map form, it depicts fishing grounds in the United States 
and nearby waters. The cyclopedia is being promoted via advertise- 
ments in outdoor and sports magazines and offered for sale in sport- 


ing stores at $1 per copy. 
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_Ideas... 


you may have missed 


For the convenience of readers here is a brief check list of worth-while book- 
lets and catalogs described in recent issues, free to you while the supply 
lasts . . . To get yours write Advertisers Service Bureau, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Order by number on company 
letterhead. 


1063. Ihe Business Stimulator is a monthly service of illus- 
trations and ideas for your sales bulletins and contest announce- 
ments with art work by nationally known artists. For a sample 
copy write direct to Carr Speirs Co., Stamford, Conn. (or on 
company letterhead to this magazine, requesting this item on/y). 
(15+ September 1) 


1064. Ihe 1947 lowa Radio Audience Survey brings almost 
every lowa family to your desk—what they listen to, when they 
listen (by quarter-hour periods) their station preferences, program 
preferences. (11 September 15) 


1065. No need to remind you that the farmer is the Nation’s 
Number One Citizen today. Census Bureau findings are used 
by the Midwest Farm Paper Unit to prove that the Middle 
West is ‘““Where Mass is Class.”” (32 September 15) 


1066. Sell to the tood stores in the Worcester area? Your terri- 
tory salesman can make effective use of the Telegram-Gazette’s 
eighth annual Route List, divided into 19 easily covered districts, 
with accompanying maps. (52 September 15) 


1067, Bayonne is one of many American markets which all busi- 
ness executives would appreciate for its real worth if it were only 
stuck off in a desert somewhere. It’s their own misfortune that 
some can’t see it for the towers of a neighboring metropolis. For 
an interesting and accurate picture of New Jersey’s fourth largest 
— see the Bayonne 1947 Market Data Book. (89 Septem- 
er 15) 


1068. Another entry in the growing list of Consumer Analysis 
books patterned after the Milwaukee Journal is the first annual 
survey conducted by the Columbus Dispatch. 170 pages covering 
toods, drugs, beverages, paints, appliances, automobiles, etc. (91 
September 15) 


1069. Another important market, that of Bethlehem and Allen- 
town, is described—with valuable facts and figures—in a new 
booklet of the Bethlehem Globe-Times. (159 September 1) 


1070. Sales managers bothered by the problem of turning “‘allot- 
ters ot merchandise” into salesmen will get some good ideas on 
contests from the Belnap and Thompson booklet, “A Big Red 
Apple for Johnny.” (135 September 15) 


1071. You don’t have to be a Traffic Manager to understand 
the Memorandum Tariff prepared by Capital Airlines. At a 
glance you can find the cost of making that rush shipment which 
your customer wants delivered tomorrow morning. It sets a 
new high in simplified rate schedules. (93 September 15) 


Seen 


Akron, one of the country's 
most important industrial 
centers, is growing more im- 
portant every day. Numer- 
ous small plants are spring- 
ing up throughout the city, 
but the largest single addi- 
tion to Akron's industrial 
picture since the war has 
just been announced. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. has purchased from the 
government one of the re- 
maining aircraft plants 
located near Akron Airport. 


Known as Plant C and con- 
sisting of 13 modern manu- 
facturing and service build- 
ings, it covers about 36 
acres of land. 


The new factory will be used 
by Goodyear to expand its 
production of Air Foam, its 
foamed latex rubber prod- 
uct, and Pliofilm, a trans- 
parent packaging material. 


The new operation will em- 
ploy 1,230 at the start with 
an annual pay roll of 


$3,400,000.00. 


Keep an eye on this rich, 
expanding, industrial Market 
and remember, Akron's only 
daily and Sunday newspaper 
covers it completely and 
economically. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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MAGAZINES 


During its 28th annual meeting 
held last month at Spring Lake, N. J., 
the National Publishers Association 
voted to change its name to National 
\ssociation of Magazine Publishers. 
Also, the 179-man gathering, largest 
in the history of the Association’s 
innual meetings, accepted wide reor- 
ganization and expansion plans as 
presented by its president, Walte: 
1). Fuller, who also heads the Curtis 
Publishing Co. 

Developed from reports by various 
survey committees, these plans call 
tor a paid president and three paid 
vice-presidents. These reports were 
referred to the new officers and to 
the policy committee to be imple- 
mented as swiftly as practicable. The 
nominating committee was reappoint- 
ed as a search committee to find the 
right man for president. He will be 
elected by the board of directors. 

Mr. Fuller is the newly elected 
chairman of the board, and, unde: 
the new by-laws, will also serve as 
president until the post of salaried 
president will have been filled. Albert 
lk. Winger, Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co.; W. H. Eaton, 4 mertcan 
ITome; (Gardner Cowles, Cowles 
Publications, Inc., comprise the policy 
committee, with chairman, secretary 
and treasurer serving ex _ officio. 
l‘reasurer is Arthur 5S. Moore, 
Hearst Magazines, reelected. Secre- 
tary, Ford Stewart, Christian Her- 
ald, replaces F. L. Wurzburg, Conde 
Nast Publications, who served the 
\ssociation for 23 years in this office 
and is now retired because of ill 
health. 


Agency Nou 


The expanded operations of the 
Association will be allocated in three 
categories under the paid vice-presi- 
dents: business activities; legislative 
work; institutional promotion of 
magazines. Concentration will be 
upon those problems which face the 
total magazine publishing field. Prob- 
lems peculiar to specialized areas, 
such as farm journals or business 
publications, will be left strictly to 
management within those divisions of 
the industry. 

In respect to the Association’s new 
name, National Association of Mag- 
azine Publishers, a ballot by mail 
must be taken among the member- 
ship. For while a full quorum accord- 
ing to the by-laws of the Association 
voted for the new title, the organiza- 
tion is incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York which 
require that a majority of the total 
membership vote to make the new 
title legal. To avoid ambiguity, a 
subtitle also may be appended to the 
new name: Magazines—Business Pa- 
pers—Agricultural Publications. 

The following directors were re- 
elected for three-year terms: Albert 
L. Cole, Reader's Digest; Allen L. 
Grammer, Street & Smith; George 
J. Hecht, Parents’ Institute; Joseph 
S. Hildreth, Chilton Co.; Henry Lee, 
Simmons-Boardman Co.; Graham 
Patterson, Farm Journal; C. B. 
Larrabee, Printers’ Ink. Andrew 
J. Haire, Sr., Haire Publishing Co., 
and Curtis McGraw, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.. were elected for 
three-year terms and succeed the late 
E. H. Ahrens, Ahrens Publishing 
Co., and Howard Erlich, retired. 

The second national conference of 


NATIONAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION: (Left to right) Walter D. Fuller, Curtis 
Publishing Co. head, is elected NPA board chairman; Andrew J. Haire, Haire Pub- 
lishing Co., and Curtis McGraw, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., are new directors. 
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the magazine industry is to be spoy 
sored by the Association and is sched. 
uled to meet January 15, 16, 1946 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. New Yor 


VAL A. SCHMIDT is appointed di- 
rector of advertising and merchan- 
dising for the magazine, Gourmet. 


Covers of The Popular Ficti 
Group’s magazines are now availabk 
for full-color advertisements. Accord- 
ing to Tom Harragan, associate pub- 
lisher of Popular Publications, Inc. 
it marks the first time that 36 colo: 
spots will be available to pulp adver 
tisers in the course of one vear. 

« 


Popular Science Monthly closed its 
October issue with the largest adver- 
tising revenue volume in the maga 
zine’s 75-vear history: 302 pages with 
151 pages of paid advertising. 

e 

The C. ‘Tl. Dearing Printing Co. 
Louisville, Ky.. owned by Faweett 
Publications, Inc., has been awarded 
the printing contract for The Amer 
ican Legion Magazine. Printing wil 
start with the June, 1948 issue. The 
monthly print order for The Amer 
can Legion Magazine will be abou 
4,000,000 copies, increasing to 5,000 
O00 in two years and is the second 
major printing contract recently a 
cepted by Fawcett. The other 
Household Magazine, with a print 
order in excess of 2,000,000. 

. 


In a series of advertisements in the 
marketing magazines, Grit challenge 
sales-minded executives to review 
their national advertising lists an¢ 
tells them they “may be missing ! 
out of 8 of their prospects.” Tht 
Grit copy says: “Take one of the 
finest lists you can buy . . . Suché 
list has over 42,000,000 circulation 
yet this is what you get.” Outline 
maps of the United States are show 
carrying captions like these: “98% 
to 179% circulation coverage in ail 
city or town” .. . “138% to 180% 
circulation coverage in all places ove 
1,000 population” “But onli 
67% circulation coverage in Trt 
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Rocky Mountain Empire farmers annually harvest a cash income of 


‘WO Dillion dollars. In Colorado the cash income per farm is almost 


twice 


the national average. Most of this income is spent in the 


‘owns and cities of the Rocky Mountain Empire. And in the spending, l Mie bt" THE 
"ew markets are created... markets for drugs and clothing, for food ee al rt DEN \ TER POST 


ann 7 
nd Turniture, for necessities and luxuries. ..markets for your products The Vai of the Rocky Mountain Smapire 


markets which can best be sold through THE DENVER POST. 


~urce’ Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power + May 10,1947 + Copyrighted 


Editor and Publisher, PALMER HOYT Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN and SCHMITT, inc. 
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MEN WHO KNOW THE NEW YORK MARKET BEST 
Prefer GROCER-GRAPHIC 


for i # 


OLLIE SEEGELKEN, 


New York Division Sales Manager 
California Packing Corporation 


“In our sales and promotion activities in the 
New York metropolitan area we consider GROCER- 
GRAPHIC a valuable medium and it has an important 
place in our plans. 


“Since it reaches the outstanding retailers in this mar- 
ket, this publication serves manufacturers as a very 
worthwhile contact in acquainting these distributors 
with postings, special campaigns or any other publicity 
which suppliers elect to announce.” 


for Tew 


HARRY HEILIGMAN, 

Partner of 

London Terrace Super Market, Inc., 
24th St. & 9th Ave., New York 


“Having operated my store at this same location for 
the past 15 years, I know my customers want quality 
food of known brands. 


“Reading GROCER-GRAPHIC keeps me up to date on 
the best products because every worthwhile manufac- 
turer advertises in it and I get all the news about my 
competition too.” 


GROCER-GRAPHIC’s leadership can never be duplicated in New York's 2" billion 
dollar grocery market by any national grocery trade publication, whether news- 


=|  GROCER-GRAPHIC 


The Newspaper of the New York Food Market 
PUBLICATION 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MID WEST PACIFIC COAST 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 15 E. De La Guerra St., Santa Barbara, Cel. 
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Small Towns under 1,000 popula- 
tion, where 1 out of 8 of your pros- 
pects lives.” Grit asserts it will in- 
crease coverage on such a list by 18%. 
e 
Frederick B. Whitehead, formerly 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., joins 
Good Housekeeping as advertising 
editor. 
. 


Standard Rate & Data Service now 
includes a service feature for media 
buyers in the Consumer Magazine 
Section. Called the Product-Advertis- 
ing Guide, its purpose is to help 
media buyers in their identification 
of the magazines that are suitable 
for any type of consumer product. 

The Guide has 11 major product 
divisions which cover all products 
normally advertised in consumer 
media. Each division carries a guide 
chart, which lists the magazines that 
carried advertising for any product 
in the division during 1946, or that 
can otherwise qualify for such adver- 
tising. Opposite each magazine title 
is an analysis of its editorial appeals. 
This information will be brought up 
to date periodically. 

Adjacent to the selection chart in 
each division of the guide is a list of 
available publishers’ surveys and pres- 
entations that relate individual maga- 
zines to any of the products covered 
in the division. 

Immediately following each listing 
ot promotion material are listed the 
titles of the business papers that serve 
distribution channels for the various 
products of the division. 

Beginning this month, consumer 
magazines and business papers will be 
offered advertising space in each divi- 
sion. 


ae 
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EXPERT export advertising in Reader's 
Digest Spanish-language edition is judged 
" these agency vice-presidents in 
*gazine's overseas advertising promotion. 
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C. S. BAUR, new vice-president, 
Powers and Co., inc., and advertis- 
ing director of The Tool! Engineer. 


NEWSPAPERS 


To aid Americans solve their hous- 
ing problems through individual and 
community planning, the New York 
Herald Tribune has changed its Sun- 
day Real Estate Section into a Home 
Section slanted to both general and 
professional readers. Articles on 
architecture, gardening, decorating, 
real estate, etc. plus the Herald Trib- 
une Art page are being published in 
the new section which is being edited 
by Stephen G. Thompson. 


FRED L. BRADFUTE is named gen- 
eral manager of "Buy-Lines,” the 
weekly advertising shopping column. 


Advertising in newsprint color, dis 
continued during the war as a pape 
conservation measure, is again being 
accepted by the Chicago Tribune foi 
all issues. Chester M. Campbell, 
advertising manager, announces that 
the Tribune is equipped to print 
standard-size newspaper page units in 
two, three or four colors. When four 
colors are used, full process reproduc- 
tion is obtainable. 


“Pitching Horseshoes,” a column 
by Billy Rose, Broadway showman, 
will start in the New York Herald 
Tribune next January | and will ap- 
pear thereafter five times a week, 
Monday through Friday. A contract 
was signed for Ir. Rose’s column 


with the Bell Syndicate, Inc., which 
now distributes it to 175 newspapers 
in the United States and abroad. 
Mr. Rose recalled how a daily adver- 
tisement he started writing a year and 
a half ago grew into a daily column. 
‘The pieces were to advertise his res- 
taurant, the Diamond Horseshoe, 
New York City, but as his fan mail 
grew higher his column lengthened 
and his subject matter broadened. “I 
got into the writing business awfully 
fast,” says Mr. Rose, “‘No rejections 
-| just paid the space rates.” 
. 

Joyce A. Swann, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Times since 1944, has 
rejoined the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune as a vice-president. C. A. 
Peterson, business manager of the 
Times since 1941, is named general 


manager, a new position on the 
Time gs. 
e 
In its new tormat, the Food Sec- 
tion of The Home News, Bronx, 


N. Y., is printed as a complete unit 
in tabloid size. It can be withdrawn 
from the main section of the paper, 
folded, and carried in a purse as an 
all-week guide for food shopping and 
meal preparation. Stanley Syman, 
advertising director of The Home 
News, states that the new section is 
designed to offer its readers reliable, 
compact and regular food guidance 
in their ever-present meal time prob- 
lem: what to make; how to prepare 
them; where to buy the ingredients. 


RALPH AUSTRIAN, former presi- 
dent of RKO Television Corp., joins 
Foote, Cone & Belding as vice- 
president in charge of television. 


AGENCIES 

Deutsch & Shea, Inc., which earlie1 
this year released its Report of News- 
paper Merchandising Aids and the 
Report of Radio Merchandising Aids, 
has now released its Report of Gen- 
eral Magazine Merchandising Aids. 
The first two studies were conducted 
in cities of 50,000 and over and 
encompassed 375 newspapers and 535 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE campaign 


sponsored by The 


AS 


FREEDOM 


‘IS EVERYBODY'S JOB 


Advertising Council includes 


3,350 24-sheet posters contributed by the Outdoor Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. Paper, plates and lithographing are donated by West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


Co.; International Paper Co.; 


radio stations, while the General 
Magazine study was made among 
50 magazines with national circula- 
tions over 500,000. 

Of the magazines surveyed, 92% 
afford national advertisers merchan- 
dising assistance in one form or an- 
other. Direct mail is used by 86% 
to notify dealers and distributors of 
current or pending campaigns. Coun- 
tercards are provided by 68%, while 
72% provide folders merchandising 
the advertising, and 84% utilize re- 
prints. Surveys of buying habits 
among their readers are conducted by 
64% of the magazines, while 12% 
report that they set up displays in 
key retail outlets. 

The Report also shows that the 
magazines rely on the advertiser or 
agency to initiate most of the mer- 
chandising plans. Eight of the maga- 
zines have complete merchandising 
kits showing all the material that will 
be supplied to their advertisers. Some 
of the promotions are automatic while 
others are tailor-made to suit the 
product and type of distribution. One 
well known magazine has an exten- 
sive window display now in opera- 
tion for the purpose of tying in its 
own promotions through large de- 
partment store outlets; another large 
circulation publication keeps merchan- 
dising crews circulating in various 
territories in order to sell dealers on 
featuring products advertised in the 
magazine. 

According to George Parnaby, mar- 
keting director of Deutsch & Shea, 
Inc., who supervised the merchandis- 
ing studies, “the trend among na- 
tional magazines is toward providing 
more merchandising assistance to ad- 
vertisers, as evidenced by the _ in- 
creased personnel in merchandising 
departments of magazines and the 
number of new merchandising depart- 
ments recently set up.” 
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Gugler Lithograph Co.; 


McCandlish Lithograph Co. 


Copies ot this Report are available 
without cost, upon request to the 
Verchandising Department, Deutsch 
& Shea, Inc., Times Tower, New 


York City. 


te 
ROBERT D. SPAHN leaves Roy S. 


Durstine, to become 
president of Criterion Service, Inc. 


Inc., vice- 


Mare H. Seixas, director of media, 
Owen & Chappell, Inc., is promoted 
to vice-president. . . . IT. Howard 
Black, Jr., is elected vice-president 
of W. Earl Bothwell, Inc., and be- 
comes general manager of the agency’s 
New York City office. . . . Recently 
opened in Hollywood, Calif., The 
Ralph Yambert Organization is set 


JAN H. H. MEYER, with J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., since January 1944, is 
now a vice-president of the agency. 


up to handle “packaged” public rej, 
tions, advertising and marketing, ,. 
The firm name of Baker & Hosking 
Inc., is now Lynn Baker, Inc. . — 
William J. Frost, former nation, 
advertising manager of the T'orony 
Daily Star, joins Kenyon & Eckharé; 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, as manage. 
of its Canadian operations. 


RADIO 


New “Standards of Practice jg 
American Broadcasters,” propose 
and extensively debated at the recep: 
25th annual convention of the N;, 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
Atlantic City, N. J., were adopted } 
the NAB board of directors in 
meeting which followed the adjourn. 
ment of the convention. The Stand 
ards, which limit commercial time 
three minutes in any 15-minute se. 
ment of broadcast time and set y 
rules of good taste for general ané 
specific programs, will go into effec 
February 1, 1948, subject to con 
tracts in existence on September |! 
1947. Divided into three major sec § 
tions, the code deals with standard: 
for all programs, standards for spe 
cific programs, and commercial poli- 
cies. Asking for suggestions from the 
membership, the board’s  resolutia 
states that the directors will revien 
and revise the Standards in thei 
November meeting. 


ROBERT J. MANN joins Columbia 
Broadcasting System as director of 
commercial program development. 


A new application of radio eng 
neering methods for gauging broad 
cast reception in homes throughov' 
the country has been instituted a ¢ 
network service of the MLutud 
Broadcasting System. ‘The MBS 
method of measurement, unlike th 
old half-millivolt method of gaugitt 
station signals, uses a flexible stand 
ard based upon actual reception col 
ditions in all types of localities. ] hu: 
it can be shown what station liste? 
ers in any area can hear when the’ 
turn on their sets. Idgar Kobak 
president of MBS, described !t * 
“the seating capacity of the ne 


999 


‘theatre’. 
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OCTOBER 1, 1947 


WHO WANTS WRENCHES ? 


During the war a New England manufacturer greatly expanded his factory. 
He needed a much larger market for his excellent wrenches. 


How could he find such a market—fast? 
This is the sort of problem National Analysts was formed to answer. 
\ preliminary survey indicated that farmers needed wrenches badly. 


A survey was planned, questions formulated, the interviewing done in 
scientifically determined sections of the market, and the results were 
tabulated and analyzed. 


The manufacturer and his advertising agency acted promptly on the 
analysis and the copy themes uncovered during the survey. 


In the first 10 days that these wrenches were offered to this new market, 
his sales totaled $300,000. 


And was the manufacturer tickled! 


National Analysts also furnished this client with a measure of his future 
market so that he can carefully plan his production. 


Perhaps you have a problem which can be answered by a survey, and 
analysis of the results by experts. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National Coverage 
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figures in the second column aboy, 


e 100, indicate cities where the chang 


Retail Sales and Services Forecast for October, 1947 


As pointed out previously, gains in 
retail sales and services seem to be 
on a plateau. Gains over the base 
1939 year are extended slightly but 
in dollar volume only. Over-all unit 
sales are decreasing. Retail reports 
indicate that the recent splurge in 
food prices has cut into the sales of 
other types of merchants. 

While cities in the far West con- 
tinue to dominate the list of fifteen 
cities leading in city index, important 
changes have been registered in that 
group, and the interior cities of Fres- 
no and San Jose have jumped ahead of 
San Diego. The leaders are: Fresno, 
Calif., 420.2; San Jose, Calif., 414.0; 
San Diego, Calif., 408.3; ‘Tucson, 
Ariz., 397.0; Wichita, Kan., 390.0; 
Topeka, Kan. 375.7; San Bernard- 
ino, Calif., 370.4; South Bend, Ind., 
365.2; Phoenix, Ariz., 360.8; Miami, 
Fla., 356.7; Oakland, Calif., 356.3; 
Sioux City, Iowa, 341.5; Ogden, 
Utah, 340.5; Pasadena, Calif., 340.1; 
Long Beach, Calif., 339.2. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a run- 
ning chart of the business progress of 
approximately 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. Some 
important cities are omitted because 


month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 


The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from busi- 
ness service establishments, amuse- 
ments and hotels. These last three 
items are forms of retail expenditure 
which belong in the grand total since 
they are just as much examples of 
retail expenditure as the purchase 
of coffee in a food store or apparel 
in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a 
probable increase of 75% over the 
similar 1939 month. . . . The second 
column, “City-National Index,” re- 
lates that city to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have a sizable gain over 
its own past, but the rate of gain may 
be less than that of the Nation. All 


derived by dividing the index figuyll 
of the city by that of the nation. Th, 


should be localized. 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) 
for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. (d) Basis 
of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. (e) Check- 
ing actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining where drives 


Asa special Service 


this magazine will mail 10 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


A guide 


is more favorable than that for th 
U.S.A. The City-National figure ; 


third column, “$ Millions”’ gives th 
total amount of retail sales and ser 
ices estimate for the same month as; 
used in the index columns. Like 4 
estimates of what will happen in ty 
future, both the index and the dolla # 
figures can, at best, be only goo 
approximations, since they are ne 
essarily projections of existing treng 
Of greater importance than the pr 
cise index of dollar figures is the gen 
eral ranking of the city, either as t 
percentage gain or total size of mar. 
ket as compared with other cities. 
In studying these tables three pn 
mary points should be kept in mind 


1. How does the city stand is 
relation to its 1939 month? | 
the “City Index” is above 100, iti 
doing more business than in 1939 
This is currently true of all 20) 
cities. 

2. How does the city stand inf 
relation to the Nation? li th 
“City-National Index” is above 10) 
it means that the city’s retail activity § 
is more favorable than that of th 
Nation as a whole. 


3. How big a market is it 
The dollar volume reflects quantity 
of expenditures for sales and services 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-size cities with big percent 
age gains but small dollar expend: 
tures, many big cities with sm 
percentage gains but big dollar « 
penditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of tt 
tail sales and services are fully pr 
tected by copyright. They must n0 
be reproduced in printed form, ! 
whole or in part, without write 
permission from Sales Management. 


vv Cities marked with a star are Pre: 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a lev 
of sales compared with the same mot 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds 

national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for October, 194) 
City 

Nat'l 3 


a Millie 


Index Index 


United States 


250.0 100.0 10,550” 
Alabama 
‘¢ Mobile 289.6 115.8 os 
‘ Birmingham 270.0 108.0 “6 
‘- Montgomery 269.2 107.7 z 
Arizona | 
‘> Tucson 397.0 158.8 pe 
‘> Phoenix 360.8 1443 I. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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oc 


they go together 


. . . like bees and honey. 


ntit 

pe Busier than a bee for more than a quarter-century . . . helping 

cent develop the Hempstead Town market while constantly refining 

end the newspaper toward the top ideal of reader interest and adver- 

- tising response . . . the Review-Star presents these samples of the 
“honey” awaiting you in the Hempstead Town market: 

po Leading N. Y. State's High-Spot Cities $275,000,000 yearly retail sales: $3500 per family . . . $92,000,- 


-ntf is a habit with Hempstead Town. 000 yearly food sales .. . leading N. Y. State High-Spot City. The 
, In October, seventeenth consecutive result-pulling Review-Star—with 90% of its circulation in 
month in the lead, retail sales forecast Hempstead Town (Nassau County’s “city” )—leads the nation’s 


nti ee. 
is 185.79 : ‘ A : 2 

PHB 1490 To above October 1939. evening newspapers in financial linage, is fifth among all news- 

tevd 2%, above national average. Dollar aa nae Yams 2 ii 

rail volume for October $28,250,000. papers, morning and evening* . . . carries more retail linage 

5 the 


than any other Nassau County daily.* 


*Media Records, first 7 mos. °47. Retail, food sales, Sales Management 1947 Survey 
of Buying Power 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N, Y. 
Six days a week, 5¢ a copy © Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc, 


New York @ Chicago @ St, Louis @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 


THEY GO TOGETHER 
Detroit @ Cincinnati @ Kansas City @ Atlanta 


CCTOBER 1, 1947 - 


_ 
Helaivare (0. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FASTEST 
GROWING 
COUNTY IN 
PENNA. HAS 
ONEDAILY | 
NEWSPAPER | 


Ohester § 
Cimes 


DON McKAY, local Advertising Monager "a, 


Nationally Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 


' 
L 


—— 


SELLING 


COVERAGE! 


We sell 99.7% ABC cov- 
erage of the 55,921 
Woonsocket City Zone, 
plus a powerful reach into 
neighboring P ro v idence 
County, and Norfolk and 
Worcester Counties in 
Massachusetts. 


You tell your sales story 
to the big Woonsocket 
trading area when you use 
the— 


Covering 
O ff 
CE "MARKET 


Rhode 
Representatives: | 


Wo ONSOCKET 
island’s 
| —sGiltman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


Cau 


HIGH 


SPOT CIES 


(Continued from page 148) 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for October, 1947) 
City 
City Vat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith 270.0 108.0 2.98 
Little Rock 245.5 98.3 10.33 
California 
‘> Fresno 420.2 168.0 19.03 
4; San Jose 414.0 165.5 17.45 
‘> San Diego 408.3 163.2 41.50 
fy San Bernardino 370.4 148.3 8.50 
v Oakland 356.3 142.5 59.61 
‘> Pasadena 340.1 136.0 17.00 
“ Long Beach 339.2 135.6 32.75 
vy Berkeley 335.1 134.0 11.15 
‘>Los Angeles 307.8 123.0 230.50 
Stockton 305.1 122.1 11.72 
‘Santa Barbara 251.5 100.6 6.25 
+ Sacramento 251.3 100.5 16.85 
San Francisco 237.9 95.2 105.68 
Colorado 
iy Denver 270.5 108.3 45.75 
© Colorado 
Springs 261.3 104.5 5.60 
‘~ Pueblo 257.6 103.0 5.27 
Connecticut 
© Stamford 270.7 108.3 8.10 
’ Hartford 256.2 102.5 25.45 
“> Bridgeport 254.1 101.7 17.50 
New Haven 246.5 98.8 18.75 
Waterbury 233.4 93.4 9.77 
Delaware 
Wilmington 238.5 95.4 16.25 
District of Columbia 
Washington 245.3 98.1 95.00 
Florida 
i Miami 356.7 142.6 27.10 
-¢ Tampa ...... 324.3 129.8 13.25 
* Jacksonville 282.5 113.0 19.50 
vy St. Petersburg .. 272.8 109.1 8.57 
vv Orlando 270.6 108.2 6.32 
Georgia 
3% Columbus 330.5 132.1 7.38 
ie Macon 328.1 131.3 6.50 
vy Atlanta 317.0 126.8 40.75 
vy Albany 275.2 110.1 3.00 
vv Savannah 266.7 106.7 9.25 
vy Augusta 253.1 101.3 5.80 
Hawaii 
v& Honolulu 315.0 126.0 44.75 
Idaho 
< Boise 312.6 125.0 4.95 
Illinois 
vw Rockford 318.5 127.4 11.83 
vv Peoria . we 266.6 106.7 15.00 
vy East St. Louis .. 254.1 101.7 6.70 
Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline 238.3 95.3 8.85 
Chicago 231.2 93.5 345.00 
Springfield 225.0 90.0 9.36 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for October, 1947) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index 


City 
Index 
Indiana 
‘> South Bend 365.2 
‘° Fort Wayne 308.0 
“y Gary 295.5 
< Evansville 270.4 
‘> Indianapolis 261.3 
Terre Haute 238.7 
lowa 
‘e Sioux City 341.5 
‘ Des Moines 265.1 
ty Cedar Rapids 262.8 
> Davenport . 254.0 
Kansas 
f Wichita 390.0 
Xe Topeka 375.7 
“> Kansas City 306.9 
Kentucky 
¥< Louisville 258.0 
ty Lexington 250.7 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 245.7 
Shreveport 234.3 
Maine 
3% Bangor 257.3 
/> Lewiston- 
Auburn 255.0 
Portland 235.2 
Maryland 
‘- Baltimore 253. 
Cumberland 240.2 
Massachusetts 
+ Holyoke 270.6 
Fall River ...... 249.2 
New Bedford .. 245.3 
Springfield 235.7 
Worcester 233.4 
Boston 200.0 
Lowell 198.5 
Michigan 
* Lansing 305.2 
* Jackson 284.8 
‘> Battle Creek 275.3 
ve Flint 268.2 
‘> Detroit 267.7 
*¢ Grand Rapids 262.5 
* Kalamazoo 256.4 
‘ Saginaw 254.1 
Bay City 225.0 
Muskegon 220.1 
Minnesota 
‘> Minneapolis 257.8 
St. Paul 240.2 
Duluth 211 
Mississippi 
¥v Jackson 315.2 
Missouri 
*> St. Joseph 290.5 
‘¢ Kansas City 271.2 
‘> Springfield 257.0 
St. Louis 210.3 
Montana 
3 Billings 267.9 
{¢ Great Falls 265.0 
Nebraska 
+? Omaha 285.3 
Lincoln 218.1 


1141 
87.3 
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Million 


6.00 
43.0 
6.75 
65.0 


4.35 
493 


26.0 
9.15 


101 


103.50 


Wi 


65.00 


4.35 
4.93 


26.0 
9.15 


Nevada 


THE [JP marker 


ASHEVILLE 


RETAIL 


SALES 


City 


Reno 


Index 


320.5 


New Hampshire 


Manchester 


New Jersey 


Paterson 
Newark 
Elizabeth 
Passaic 
Camden 
lrenton 
Jersey City- 


Hoboken 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


New York 


- Hempstead 
Township 

‘x Binghamton 
Niagara Falls 
Schenectady 
Troy 
Jamestown 
Syracuse 
Rechester 
Elmira 
Albany 
Bufttalo 
New York 
Utica 


North Carolina 


Durham 
Winston- 
Salem 
Asheville 
“~ Greensboro 
’ Charlotte 
Raleigh 
North Dakota 
“ Grand Forks 
’ Fargo 


NORTH CAROLINA | ohic 


Highly Diversified—Twenty 
Counties—490,013 People 


Up! 


Retail Sales ‘46 
$175.275,000 
Up 26.5% over “45 


Food Store Sales ‘46 
$37.563,000 
Up 20.6% over “45 


Drug Store Sales “46 
$7.960,000 
Up 23.5% over “45 


Trade Figures Derived from 


Sales Management 


Representatives: 
The KATZ Agency 


FULL COVERAGE 
SOLE COVERAGE 


Request Market Folder! 


SHEVILLE 


CITIZEN + TIMES 


Morning, Evening- 


CITIZEN-TIMES Sunday 


OCTOBER 1, 1947 


7 Akron 

< Warren 

© Dayton . 

“ Cleveland 

< Toledo 

‘- Canton 

‘- Zanesville 
Cincinnati 
Youngstown 
Columbus 
Springfield 
Steubenville 


Oklahoma 


Muskogee 
Tulsa 


Oklahoma City 


Oregon 

‘ Salem 

x? Portland 

Pennsylvania 

York . 

‘> Chester 

x Erie ..... 
Allentown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Lancaster . 
Altocna . 
Pittsburgh 
Bethlehem 


Johnstown. ......... 
(Continued on page 152) 


238.2 


275.4 
260.0 
253.5 
251.2 
220.3 


210.6 


180.1 


316.5 


280.0 


we 
—_ 
&. 


tN 

nN 

“CN : > we 
WN DN & ld 


nN 

w 

nN 
nwsl 


225.4 


AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for October, 
City 
Nat’! 
Indea 


95.3 


134.1 


902 


1947 


Villions 


$ 


6.50 


19.00 
63.12 
11.50 

9.07 
12.82 
16.25 


24.50 


6.85 


28.25 
8.50 
7.03 
8.85 
6.50 
4.45 

20.00 

33.10 
5.40 

13.90 

50.00 
625.00 
8.43 


7.35 


7.85 
6.65 
7.58 
13.35 
5.00 


3.35 
4.40 


30.00 
5.40 
26.65 
100.00 
33.47 
12.85 
4.70 
51.66 
17.50 
35.00 
6.02 
4.63 


National 
Manufacturers 
Place 
Advertising 
in the 
Elizabeth Daily 
Journal 
Through 150 
Advertising 
Agencies 

2 


WE COVFR THE 
ELIZARFTH 
MARKET 
FOR THEM 


, El} 


Special Representative 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


WINSTON-SALEM 
TOBACCO SALES UP 
4 TIMES SINCE 1940: 


Winston-Salem is the tobacco market 
place for 19 counties and their al- 
loted 160,407 acres, in the NA- 
TION’S GREATEST TOBACCO 
STATE. 
75,531,012 pounds of tobacco sold 
for $31,511,601.22 in 1946.  47,- 
405,732 pounds of tobacco sold for 
$8,134,823.61 in 1940. 
A substantial part of the 31% 
million dollars that the farmers 
earned last year was transformed 
into Retail Sales in Winston-Salem 
and vicinity. 
Another powerful reason why U.S! 
100th Market is a “must” for ad- 
vertisers with something to sell in 
the South’s No. 1 State! 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NOW—Sunday Circulation 
Exceeds 52,000. 


Daily Combined Exceeds 
75,000! 


’ (Continued from page 151) 
‘ ; _Retar. SALES AND SERVICES | 
; cKinsey & Company ; (SM Forecast for nee 1947) 
‘ A . ity 
’ ’ City Nat'l 
; Management Consultants ; Index Index Millio 
; Established 1910 , Pennsylvania (Cont'd) 
, Harrisburg 220.1 88.0 11.4 
; . 4 Philadelphia ... 217.8 87.1 1795 
; Announce the opening of their ; Williamsport .. 214.2 85.7 7 
; ; Reading 205.3 82.1 11.3; 
; Chicago Office , Scranton 200.2 80.1 124 
‘ Rhode Island 
, ‘ 
’ j Providence . 240.1 96.1 30.5 
: 208 South LaSalle Street ; Wecnncsiet 236.2 945 435 
> ’ Ss . 
; under the direction of y4 outh Carolina 
’ y4 vy Spartanburg .... 320.5 128.1 $9 
‘ Y vv Greenville . 315.3 126.0 70 
; Harrison A. Roddick, partner 4 | 3 Charleston 275.2 110.1 94s 
’ ‘ yz Columbia 268.4 107.3 8.25 
> 
} Frank Wallace, panciat 3} | South Dakota 
, ’ yy Aberdeen 315.7 126.2 26) 
; ; yz Sioux Falls 306.3 122.5 7 
’ SUPPLEMENTING SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT IN: ; Tennessee 
‘ Sales - Manufacturing - Cost Reduction ys + Knoxville ue Sm LS 14.85 
¢ Materials Handling Personnel and Labor Relations - Cost Accounting ’ vv Nashville 292.6 117.0 19.0 
, Budgeting - Organization - General Examinations ' vy Memphis 280.5 112.1 32.5 
} ; vv Chattanooga 260.4 104.1 13.42 
’ »4 
»' NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO . Texas 
; ¢ ty Fort Worth 322.3 128.8 25.0 
; ¢ Sr El Paso .... 314.4 125.7 9.25 
, ¢¢ Houston ..... 312.9 125.0 495 
sumemneneene ~ | we Waco ........... 306.2 1225 62 
¢ Amarillo 300.6 120.2 745 
, %¥v San Antonio 293.5 117.4 26.15 
e . vy Beaumont ........... 281.2 112.5 7.50 
T iS ONE easel is all ou need de Corpus Christi. 263.5 105.3 90 
%v Wichita Falls .. 260.7 104.2 6.48 
¥¢ Austin 253.4 101.3 9.88 
Ww 
for conferences - presentations — a or 
=} demonstrations - chalk talks - speeches | | Utsh 
Adjustable s+ Ogd n 
to any height rw Ogden 340.5 136.1 6.72 
: | : ve Salt Lake City. 285.7 114.1 19.3 
—= ve GIANT Vermont 
Adjustable cea oatematied Burlington 230.6 92.2 $55 
lo yet every DISPLAYS orcer Virginia 
3 Portsmouth 315.0 126.0 5.25 
< Norfolk . 293.2 117.3 © 1775 
vey Newport News.. 265.4 106.1 §.37 
vr Roanoke . 256.1 102.5 9.00 
vv Richmond 250.7 100.2 27.25 
. _ . 442 
The new lifetime, all-purpose easel a 
ws 4 pysengation iene cae and for all with the new Washington 
Legs can be —> \ Tae ge yg A A Rg aa fA. =. | ke Tacoma 313.2 125.3 16.5) 
A. a \ pp -sted nee a —_ Mo to 4” x 33”, and weighs only | +> Seattle 280.0 112.0 $8.85 
’ 6 8.—eas. ) 1 conditio! y gua me ti sec 7 A @ 700 
S M d " Auto-Lite,” Bendix, Calvert, General Electric, a! , ee, | W Spokane 277.1 110.8 1m 
. ura-ease . oe ?ilisbury, rey _ il, Shel Ou, ‘Toledo Scale, Union e ee 
de luxe Extension. Adapters, Soak Pointer “an wee Conlon pan West Virginia , 
1%—10 days, 30 days net. Order today for prompt delivery. k¢ Huntington 265.3 106.1 
Charleston 235.0 94.1 9.83 
C.B.G. DEVELOPMENT CO., 11 LEMKE PLACE, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. Wheeling 206.5 82.6 6.80 
Wisconsin 
tv Madison 278.5 111.3 a 
xs Milwaukee 277.3 110.9 77.6 
NEW ADDRESS | vv Green Bay 275.0 109.9 6.10 
When you send us a change of address for your subscription to vy Sheboygan 273.6 100.3 he 
i ‘ vv La Crosse 260.2 104.0 oa 
Sales Management, please send us your old address, too. This will ine eae 2494 99.8 291 
not only expedite matters in our Subscription Department, but will Superior . 247.5 90.1 saa 
also enable us to continue your subscription without interruption. Wyoming 
i Chevenne 270.6 108.0 io 
SALES MANAGEMENT BOC 


On 


Top Marketing Executive 


Wanted For Entirely New-Type Career In 
To-day's Most Important Field 


A marketing manager is needed by one of the world’s leading 
corporations for a unique but fully considered application of market 
research, product planning, sales planning, sales organization planning 
and operation, distribution development, advertising and sales promo- 
tion, public and press relations. 


Executive operating experience is required in both home office 
work and field sales management. Helpful, but not necessary, would be 
recent experience as an account executive with a large advertising 
agency where he was really responsible for the plans and execution of 
important programs for major manufacturers. Helpful, also, would be 
an interest in and understanding of the basic economics of our free 
competitive system. Of value. too. would be experience or substantial 
interest in personnel work. 


The position will involve the most important and challenging 
problem of our times, It is a home office job and will be heavily weighted 
toward the management of research, of planning, of writing, and of 
organization and execution of regular and special campaigns in the field 
of intangibles,—but operating field sales management experience is a 
necessary requirement. 


To indicate the calibre sought, the successful candidate will have 
been recently earning a minimum of $20,000 unless the circumstances 
are very unusual. Preference is for a man who is in his late 30’s or early 
40’s, who is now employed, and who is a mature organizer and manager 
with the proven ability to get the best promptly and eagerly from his 
associates. 


Applicants should give age, marital status, education, and busi- 
ness experience in detail, especially the names of employers, the capacity 
in which employed, the length of time so occupied, the compensation 
received, and the reason for leaving. A recent informal photograph 


would be helpful. 


If any applicant should prove to be now employed by the com- 
pany for whom this advertisement is run, I promise that his application 
will be destroyed and that its having been made will in no way come to 
the attention of his employer. 


BOX 2486 

c/o PHILIP SALISBURY 

Executive Editor 

Sales Management 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


nCCURATE, THOROUGH 
C\IPPING SERVICE 


Your ads, your competitors’ 
and dealers’ ads, news, pic- 
tures, editorials ...from 5,000 
magazines and newspapers. 
Publication name, date, and 
circulation attached to each 


wy, 


y 


LYE 


fe 
AL csraouswec 1888 

OG 

“¢ 
OY Barclay 7-5371 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street, New York 7,N.Y. 


Sales manager's assistant (age 30 
to 45). Good opportunity for man 
capable of selling in reception 
room and an able sales corres- 
pondent. Location, New York City. 
No travelling. Old established firm. 
Products for schools, colleges and 
churches. Write fully about your 
background and experience. Box 
| 2481, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


FREE! !ncrease readership 


your ads with 
LIFE-like EYEXCATCHER photos. 
Nothing like them anywhere 
Used by biggest advertisers. 100 
new subjects monthly. Mat or 
glossy print plan at small cost. 
Write for new FREE proofs 
#104. No obligations. 


iz EYEXCATCHERS, Inc. 
10 E, 38 St., New York 16 


SELL BY MAIL 


! this successful mail order advertising agency 
show you how to get live leads and direct orders 
from magazine ad-ertisements. Why let your 
salesmen waste expens.ve time? Use mail order 
advertising. Quick, cheap, sure. Get leads— 
then walk in and close sale, For instructions 
without obligation write 


| ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 


24-B West 48th St. New York 19, N. Y 


DIV. & DISTR. MANAGERS WANTED 


i principal cities by well rated & long estabi 
Western company mfg. patd. natl. advtsd. profit pro 
jucing autom. equipmt. which revolutionizes the Ser 
Stn & Garage bus. Sensatl. new leasing & repeat fea 
ure, Only Al bondable men under 40 with past earne 
ngs over $10,000.00 need apply. Autom. exp. unnec 

reative selling exp. pref. Give compl. backgrd. Per 

interview Salary & commission. Box 2483, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 


FOOD TRADE PAPER SALESMANAGER 
Outstanding trade publication Salesman wanted 
by «a leading food trade publishe Must know 
grocer) store product merchandising people it 
the traci 
Good opportunity. Give complete lesuni Aperi 
ence, present connection, background, salary, En 
close photo, Box 2482, Sales Management St 
Fourth Ave New York 16, N. Y 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS ad 


Hile-! 
D. H. Ahrend & Co. eee ; 64 Ce Ro coe vine mere einen Holly’ 
Akron Beacon Journal ......... 141 Chicago Journal of Commerce y Ad 
The American Magazine ......... 57 Chicago Tribune ........... 4th Coy adh 
American Telephone & Telegraph The Cincinnati Post ..... -ocagn The f 
Co. cree e eee eereees +7 Cincinnati Times-Star ........,.. jm indus 
The Artkraft Sign Company ..... 30 The Cleveland Press ..... com Je intern 
Artwil Co pate aeieisaee ai 154 Che Coca-Cola Company Inc. 
Asheville Citizen—Times ........ 151 Ross Coles & Co. ........ ; — 
Association of Export Advertising Country Gentleman ..... So \ 
Agencies hy ee 78 b Kier 
The Dallas Times Herald _— 
Bakers Weekly 18, 140) Delta Air Lines ......... c 
[he Bayonne Times 140 The Denver Post ....... osea nul 
Beech Aircraft Corp. es 51 Department Store Economist .... z i; 
Belnap & Thompson oes 104 The Detroit News ...... 13 
Better Farming Methods me 102 
Better Homes & Gardens a 24-25 Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
John Blair & Company es 128 Elizabeth Daily Journal 
Boot & Shoe Recorder ...3rd Cover Eve*Catchers, Inc. ...... 
Booth Michigan Newspapers . 72 
Buffalo Courier-Express 132 Fall River Herald .News | 
Buffalo Evening News shoe 136 Farm Jered ..x.cccsese = ; 
Building Supply News .....91, 136, 155 First 3 Markets Group .. + 10 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A. 11 Forbes Lithograph Corp. h 
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“It’s nicely phrased, but how will it sound before a Senatorial 
Committee?’ 


SALES MANAGEMEN 
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| EXECUTIVE POSITION WANTED 
Administrative Personal 
experience qualifications 
¢ Sales management e Seasoned 
* Corporate officer judgment 
* Personnel ° Aggressive 
144 © Finance & e Soumdl healt! 
accounting e Flexiblk 
| Have developed ability to 
* Coordinate e Analyze & 
| activities ~valuate 
7 * Organize © Teach & develop 
* Assume & deiegats men 
responsibility 
lease write Sales Mauagemient, Box 2487 
‘86 Fourth Ave.. New York 16, N. Y 
- 
"| 


4 SALES MGR. WANTED 


Third generation Southwestern manufac- 
r turer with ample raw stocks, finance and 
facilities desires aggressive, sales-mind- 

’ ed man who can handle advertising and 
is distribution plans for several unique new 
j Products for homes and automobiles. 
| Not gadgets. Salary plus real incentive 
R plan. Give resume your experience. 


Write Box 2485, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
a 386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


j SALES MANAGER WANTED 
oo en fi portunity 1 pelent, cApend 
su Man win Can assume complete charge of Sales 


~bartinent ot long 
‘anufacturer sellin 
ar ; 


‘inn  : @Rsineers and contractors 


established lLghting equipment 
to the electrical wholesale trade 
Must have exec 


i, 40d administrative abil Send complete de 
7 | md « your qual te Ni gy an on aie ation 
eit desired. Enclose a photograph. Keplies will 
ory strict confidence. Box 2484, Sales Manage 
~— } Fourth Ave. New York 16, VN. ¥ 
Se 
FREE: SELF-ANALYSIS 
3 for Salesmen 
YOUR Nal 
- WHERE oo" PLEASE," second chapter of 
| book {in oy OU SO FROM NO?" the new 
3 latin, Production) by Leon Epstein, Is a stim- 


results nels of bad work habits which may 
Nile "pyloit orders. FREE COPY of "YOUR 
URcutives a evailable in booklet form to 
\ "g on their company stationery. 
Ses Research Institute. 103 Park Ave. N.Y. c 
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Island Argus 


The St. Louis Star-Times 

St. Paul Dispatch — Pioneer Press 

Sales Research Institute 
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San Francisco Examiner 
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The Shali-Mart 

Harry Simmons, Management Con- 
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Carr Speirs Company 
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Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 99-100 


Successful Farming . 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 


The Tacoma News-Tribune 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


Vocational Intermediates 


Wallace’s Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead : 

The Washington Evening Star 

Washington Times-Herald 

WGAR (Cleveland) 


Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel 
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NEW SALES AGENCY 
Specializing in 
MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT ACCOUNTS 


Experienced sales engineer with 
an outstanding 20-year record in 
California has opened a new sales 
agency in San Francisco and now 
seeks suitable lines for handling 
on a commission basis. As quali- 
fied mechanical engineer will 
specialize in mechanical equip- 
ment accounts. 
Acceptable lines will be effec- 
tively advertised and given com- 
plete individual follow-up nec- 
essary to a steady volume of 
business. 
Correspondence is invited and will be 
held in strictest confidence. 

Wm. O. Miller, Room 306, 
Prudence Building, 40 First Street, 

San Francisco 5, California 


SALES MANAGER'S 
ASSISTANT 


A fine future open 
with long established 
maker of fastening devices. 


A real opportunity for a man who is 
(1) experienced in sales operations 
through industrial supply outlets; 
{2) an able sales correspondent; 
(3) free to travel out of New York 
headquarters occasionally; (4) will- 
ing to “work up" to a major execu- 
tive post. Salary open. Write fully 
about your background. Enclose 
photo. Interview in New York, ex- 
penses paid. Box 2444, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


810 PHOTOS 


omer 5 Voges 


IN LOTS OF 1000 OR MORE 


Guaranteed quality low cost photo prints in quantity 
for every use — product illustration, publicity, mail 
pullers for radio shows. Made from print or negative. 
SIZES 100 500 1M 5M 
5x7 $5.00 $22.00 $40.00 $30.00M 
8x10 $6.75 $30.00 $55.00 $55.00M 
Post Cards $5.00 $13.00 $21.00 $18.50M 


NO NEGATIVE CHARGE 


KIER PHOTO SERVICE + Dept. M + Cleveland 18, Ohio 


ATTRACTIVE SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,000 to $30,000.00 


Negotiated expertly for qualified executives by 
national gees counsel. 

tected w 

ress. 
TIAL” 
executives without obligation. 


Your identity pro- 
ile promotional campaign is in prog- 
Our copyrighted booklet ““CONFIDEN- 
is available to a select group of 


VOCATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 
P.O. Box 325, Tucson, Arizona 
"Hits the TARGET" 
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COMMENT 


DON'T STAB YOUR COMPANY 
IN THE BACK! 


We quote Paul G. Hoffman: “During past hard times, 
many a business stabbed itself to death by slashing down 
advertising and selling expense to keep up high profits.” 
These are wise words of warning the president of Stude- 
baker and the leader of the Committee for Economic 
Development aims straight at sales executives. 


Mr. Hoffman is one of the sincerest of sound-thinking 
American business chiefs. He knows sales executives of 
America have an important voice in deciding how much 
companies spend for advertising-sales pressure. (We in 
SM: can confirm that, out of recent editorial talks with 
heads of 52 American companies, large and small, in all 
industries from coast to coast.) He sincerely urges you 
to do your part to defeat the possibility of “depression by 
1950” by convincing your companies they must spend 
enough sales and advertising dollars to make a reasonable 
profit or there will be no profit at all. And he warns 
you not to submit to “the tyranny of fixed percentages” 
in deciding how much to spend. “Dollars, not percen- 
tages, move merchandise,” says he. 


If you are running a pay-load train up a hill you burn 
more coal to raise more steam to apply more power—or 
you stall on the grade, pay-load and all. That's depres- 
sion. If the grade is heavy with sales resistance from 
one cause or another, you apply enough power to get 


over the hill—enough power to pull a pay-load, not a . 


loss-load. That’s what Mr. Hoffman is saying. 


We, with Mr. Hoffman, do not think “a depression 
in 1950 is inevitable.” What is more significant, the 
people don't think so. (SM, July 1, 1947, Page 108). 
The more you scotch “inevitable depression” talk, the 
better for you and for the nation. But there are things 
to be done to avoid another of those destructive 50 
percent valleys in our national business curve. Wise 
businesses are hunting down wastes and sensibly cutting 
excessive costs . . . by installing new time-saving ma- 
chinery, by centralized purchasing, by closer scrutiny of 
distribution, by a policy of “buying no dinners unless 
they directly benefit the company.”’ That’s sound in good 
times or bad. 


There is no wisdom, however, in “‘slashing’’ sales 
pressure. It is any company’s best power application to 
climb any hill. To return again to Mr. Hoffman: “De- 
pressions result when sales are not made because pressure 
isn’t applied. Never revert to peddlers’ carts and hand- 
bills. Advertise and sell!” 


We haven't hit any steep upgrade to climb. However, 
President William B. Given, Jr. of American Brake 
Shoe Co. (Page 83) thinks there is some climbing to 
be done and that it’s closer than you think. He, too, 
believes the heavy flow of business depends upon sales 
power. He gives you five “tools” for applying it. “It 
can keep people buying from you,” which, after all, is 
the nub of the whole matter and exactly what Mr. Hoff- 
man is talking about. It’s time now for you to insist that 
your company definitely plan to maintain high sales pres- 
sure for the future. If people stop buying, it’s too late. 
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ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


More than a decade ago, a trend began to manite 
itself which changed the policy whereby the top offic. 
in trade, professional and other types of organization 
were being filled by elected members who served withoy 
compensation. Under this new trend, the highest offic. 
were conferred upon so-called professional presiden: § 
men who would devote their full time and attention » 
the association’s business. 


When this new policy first began to gain favor, th 
tendency was to engage men of moderate capacities ap; 
abilities and to compensate them accordingly. This x 
sulted in an expanded and stabilized executive organiz 
tion for many associations but still left much of tk 
managerial load on the backs of boards of director 
and certain of the other higher officers. A relatively fex 
years ago, as a result of the experience of those associs 
tions which had engaged presidents of even more ou 
standing ability, the movement took on much greate 
significance. 


At the present time it is fairly safe to say that man 
national organizations are anxiously seeking men of hig 
ability to head up their organizations as full time pai 
presidents. It cannot be said that the number of ty 
notch association executives available exceeds the demand 
As time goes on, a growing number of groups will war 
such men and the compensation they offer capable aw 
ciation presidents will undoubtedly attract more and mor 
men of ability, integrity and all the other qualities the 
go to make up real leaders. 


In this connection, SALES MANAGEMENT takes thi 
opportunity to congratulate two organizations substa 
tially concerned with selling and distribution, for th 
recent moves which they have made in this direction 
One of these organizations, namely the National Pub 
lishers Association (which recently voted at its annué 
meeting to change its name to the National Associati 
of Magazine Publishers) has decided to make the chai 
man of the board of its directors the highest elect 
office to be occupied by a member, with the presiden 
from here on to be occupied by a full time paid offic 
as soon as this association can complete negotiations wi" 
a man of the desired type. 


The other organization, the National Federation © 
Sales Executives, has recently actually engaged the se" 
ices of a full time paid executive in the person of Robe" 
Whitney, but must await certain constitutional chang 
to be acted upon at its next annual meeting in order " 
conform technically with the policy it has already PY 
into practical effect. 


Thus, these two important organizations have 1 
tered their faith in the relatively new idea of the Pt 
fessional president in that one has created the office ° 
policy with the man still to be found and the other be 
found the man with the policy still to be completed 
constitutional sense. Other organizations, have for m™ 
vears been following successfully this same policy. 


SALES MANAGEMEN 
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lf you want to sell shoes, 


start from the ground up—~ 


ot 


Se, 


The best line in the world can’t get to 
the top and stay at the top without... 


259 BSP OS Ge ee 


The support of solid distribution through 
leading stores the country over... and 
sincere recommendation by clerks at the 


point of sale. 
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Less than $5,000 a year (cost of a 24-time schedule in 


Kame pee 


the Recorder) can go a long way toward putting your 
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line on the shelves and in the sales talks of the 14,000* # 
dealers and their thousands of retail shoe salesmen who F 
a 

regularly read the Recorder... i 
*Net paid circulation 19,234, July 31, 1947, # 
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100 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. A Chilton © Publication 


National Voice of the Trade 


In Chicago there's an easier way..with results the same ¢ 
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to reach Chicago women, 
do as retailers do- 
use the Chicago Tribune 


Draw her to you through the pages of the newspaper 
that sweeps her off her feet every day of the week= 
the Chicago Tribune. In which, for example, wome 
shoe retailers place more of their advertising budgelé 
than they place in all other Chicago papers combi 
July average net paid total circulation: Daily, over 
1,030,000 ; Sunday, over 1,500,000. Rates per line 
per 100,000 circulation are among the lowest in Al 


